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Medicine,  formerly  restricted  to  the  art  of  healing,  has, 
with  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  the  elaboration  of 
skilled  technique,  become  divided  up  into  a  mosaic  of 
specialties,  and  this  comparatively  recent  development  has, 
acting  in  a  beneficent  circle,  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of 
curative  medicine.  A  much  older  division  is  that  into  surgery 
and  physic,  to  use  an  obsolescent  word,  or  internal  medicine; 
this,  however,  is  really  an  artificial  distinaion,  for  it  depends 
on  the  presence  or  absence  of  sufficient  manual  skill  to  treat 
morbid  conditions  by  surgical  measures.  But  it  is  a  convention 
fortified  by  ancient  custom.  The  results  of  surgery  are,  as  a 
rule,  much  more  obvious  than  those  obtained  by  the  physician, 
and  have  naturally  attracted  more  attention.  The  ideal  of 
medicine  is  to  prevent  disease,  and  to  ensure  a  healthy,  happy, 
and  useful  old  age.  Logically,  therefore,  the  need  for  ordinary 
curative  (medical  or  surgical)  treatment  reflects  on  the  efficacy 
of  the  existing  means  for  the  preservation  of  a  normal  state  of 
health;  indeed,  many  of  the  diseases,  as  apart  from  accidents, 
in  which  surgery  is  most  successful,  are  those  in  which  efficient 
treatment  in  an  early  stage  has  not  been  employed  or  has  not 
been  properly  directed.  Though  prevention  of  disease  naturally 
impresses  the  man  in  the  street  much  less  than  its  cure,  it  is  in 
this  direction  that  the  future  of  medicine  mainly  lies,  and  in  this 
necessarily  brief  and  incomplete  account  of  the  advances  in 
medicine  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  reference  to  this 
aspect  will  frequently  be  made. 

The  foundations  of  public  health  administration  were  laid  in 
this  country  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  present  century 
has  seen  not  only  a  great  extension  in  the  measures  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  disease,  but  in  connection  therewith  realization  of 
the  importance  of  recognizing  the  earliest  stages  of  disease, 
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when  symptoms  or  the  manifestations  of  disordered  function 
are  commencing,  and  before  gross  structural  changes  in  the 
organs  of  the  body  have  taken  place.  This  has  coincided  with 
the  increased  study  of  metabolism  and  the  functional  efficiency 
of  the  body  by  chemical  tests  of  the  blood  and  other  methods. 
The  Ministry  of  Health,  established  in  1919,  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  nation  by  ante-natal,  child  welfare, 
school,  dental,  and  other  clinics,  and  by  insisting  on  education 
of  the  public  in  personal  hygiene.  During  this  period  there 
have  been  far-reaching  organization  and  endowment  of  medical 
research;  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  established  in  1913,  has 
literally  acted  up  to  its  motto :  “  the  well-being  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world  it  took  over  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary 
Commission,  started  in  1909  for  the  control  of  hookworm  disease 
or  ankylostomiasis  in  America,  and  re-organized  it  as  the  Inter¬ 
national  Health  Board.  Exerting  wise  selection,  it  has  created 
or  strengthened  institutions  for  medical  and  public  health 
education,  such  as  the  Peking  Union  Medical  College  and  the 
London  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine;  provided  for 
the  further  education  of  medical  men,  health  officers,  and 
nurses;  built  up  official  health  organizations  against  malaria, 
yellow  fever,  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases.  Up  to  the  end 
of  December,  1928,  3,187  fellowships  had  been  granted  to 
representatives  of  58  countries  at  a  total  cost  to  the  Foundation 
of  nearly  five  million  dollars.  The  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  New  York,  like  many  other  research  institutes, 
nas  greatly  advanced  medical  knowledge.  The  Medical 
Research  Committee  (now  Council),  established  in  connection 
with  the  National  Insurance  Act  before  the  War,  has  enormously 
oromoted  scientific  research  into  the  problems  of  disease  both 
during  and  since  the  War  (1914-18).  The  future  of  Medicine 
has  been  most  favourably  influenced  by  these  endowments  of 
research,  which  by  creating  new  knowledge  about  the  causes 
laid  the  surest  foundations  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  disease. 
The  Health  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  an  international 
organization,  shared  in  by  fifty  nations,  with  the  object  of  broad¬ 
casting  information  about  epidemics  of  disease  and  so  helping 
to  control  disease  throughout  the  world. 

The  enormous  strides  that  science  and  medicine,  which  is 
increasingly  becoming  an  applied  science,  have  made  and  arc 
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making,  render  it  difficult  for  anyone  to  keep  up-to-date,  and 
especially  those  busily  engaged  in  medical  practice.  The 
essential  need  for  post-graduate  instruction  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  and  many  attempts  to  supply  this  have  been  made  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere.  In  London  the  difficulties  have  been 
great,  and  the  recent  decision  of  the  Government  to  meet  this 
want  by  establishing  the  British  Post-Graduate  Hospital  and 
Medical  School  is  a  most  important  step  towards  more  successful 
prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  several  great  advances  in 
medical  treatment  have  occurred.  Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  use 
of  insulin  in  diabetes  mellitus  (Bunting,  Best  and  J. 
R.  R.  MacLeod,  of  Toronto)  and  of  liver  feed¬ 
ing  in  pernicious  anemia  (Whipple;  Minot  and  Murphy 
in  the  United  States);  these  two  discoveries  were  the  out¬ 
come  of  scientific  work,  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  was 
then  applied  to  medical  practice.  The  outlook  in  these  two 
diseases  has  thus  been  revolutionized  by  the  prolongation  and 
saving  of  innumerable  Hves.  The  existence  of  vitamins,  a  subject 
mentioned  below,  (page  740)  was  also  discovered  during  this 
period.  This  epoch-making  work  was  due  to  the  exertions  of 
many  investigators  among  whom  Eijkman,  of  Utrecht,  and 
Gowland  Hopkins,  of  Cambridge,  stand  out  as  Nobel  prizemen 
of  1929.  Bacteriology  and  radiology,  both  dating  from  the  last 
century,  have  made  great  progress.  The  four  years  of  the  war 
exerted  a  remarkable  influence  by  stimulating  investigation  and 
by  bringing  up  many  fresh  problems  in  the  forms  of  disease 
produced  by  the  conditions  of  war,  such  as  overcrowding, 
privation,  nervous  shock,  poisonous  gases,  poisoning  in  the  course 
of  manufacture  of  explosives  (trinitrotoluene,  tetrachlorethane), 
and  by  the  unusual  opportunities  of  studying  certain  diseases  in 
the  mass.  The  long  duration  of  stationary  warfare  gave  rise 
to  the  conditions  known  as  trench  nephritis,  trench  fever,  and 
a  form  of  infective  jaundice  {spirochaetosis  icterohaemorrhagica) 
previously  seldom  seen.  In  1916-17  what  appeared  to  be  a  new 
disease — encephalitis  lethargica — became  prevalent.  Shell-shock, 
a  popular  though  not  strictly  accurate  designation  for  the  varied 
mental  disturbances  following  long-continued  nervous  strain,  fear, 
the  effects  of  explosions,  being  buried  alive,  and  their  repression 
and  active  forgetting,  was  extremely  frequent  and  thus  provided 
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unrivalled  material  for  psychological  investigation.  It  was  then 
proved  that,  valuable  as  Freud’s  conceptions  of  the  causation  of 
psychoses  and  neuro-psychoses  are  in  many  respects,  the  expla¬ 
nation  that  these  disorders  are  due  to  sexual  trauma  (of  the  mind) 
does  not  deserve  the  prominence  previously  ascribed  to  it. 
Curative  treatment  for  these  mental  disorders  made  great 
advances  on  psychotherapeude  lines,  such  as  sympathetic 
psychological  analysis,  re-education,  and  occupational  therapy. 
Experimental  psychology,  which  had  made  strides  before  the 
War,  has  become  of  economic  value  in  industry;  for  by  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  conditions  of  work,  such  as  minimizing  monotony 
and  the  introduction  of  intervals  of  rest  in  factories  and  work¬ 
shops,  the  output  has  been  definitely  increased.  The  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  industries  are  conducted  have  been  more 
extensively  and  scientifically  investigated,  and  steps  to  remove 
or  obviate  the  dangers  in  certain  trades  can  thus  be  effectively  ^ 
taken.  i 

The  prevention  of  mental  disorder  has  been  seriously  taken  ! 

in  hand  by  means  of  psychiatric  clinics  at  general,  rather  than  at  | 

mental  hospitals,  a  better  name  than  the  old  one  of  asylums,  | 
and  by  means  of  social  service  workers  who  investigate  the 
conditions  in  the  home  and  as  far  as  possible  correct  or  obviate 
adverse  environmental  factors.  There  has  been  much  research 
into  the  causes  of  insanity,  especially  as  to  the  importance  of 
toxic  factors  and  focal  infection. 

Bacteriology,  founded  in  the  last  century  by  Louis  Pasteur  and 
Robert  Koch,  has  continued  to  reveal  the  exciting  causes  of 
diseases,  and  has  done  much  to  show  that  ultra-microscopical  or 
filter-passing  viruses,  so  small  as  to  be  invisible,  or  all  but  in¬ 
visible,  under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  and  able  to 
pass  through  the  pores  of  a  Chamberland  filter,  are  responsible 
for  many  diseases.  Thus  a  large,  number  of  animal  diseases,  such 
as  foot-and-mouth  disease,  psittacosis,  and  dog  distemper,  for 
the  last  of  which  a  method  of  protective  immunization  (by 
vaccines)  has  recently  been  employed  on  a  large  scale  with 
success,  are  now  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  ascribed  to  these 
viruses;  diseases  in  man,  such  as  influenza,  measles,  chicken-pox, 
small-pox,  acute  poliomyelitis  (infantile  paralysis),  epidemic 
(lethargic)  encephalitis  (“  sleepy  sickness  ”),  may  eventually  be 
proved  to  be  due  to  their  activity. 
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1  It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that,  in  the  past  at  least,  the 
practical  study  of  disease  has  illogically  been  in  separate  compart¬ 
ments  for  men  and  for  animals,  and,  therefore,  curiously  wanting 
in  their  proper  intimate  correlation.  Comparative  medicine  and 
pathology  should  be  part  of  comparative  biology;  reasons  for  this 
i  are  (i)  the  identity  of  many  animal  and  human  diseases ;  (ii)  the 

I  knowledge  that  man  may  contract  diseases  from  animals,  such 

as  undulant  fever  (Malta  or  Mediterranean  fever)  and  the  allied 
Abortus  infection  from  milk;  psittacosis,  which  has  recently  been 
much  in  evidence;  and  milk-borne  bovine  tuberculosis  which 
is  responsible  for  the  so-called  “  surgical  ”  tuberculosis  (of  bones, 
I  glands,  and  abdominal  disease)  in  young  children  and  a  very 
serious  cause  of  crippling  and  mortality,  (iii)  the  close  resemblance 

[between  the  physiology  of  man  and  of  animals,  (iv)  that  experi¬ 
mental  investigation  of  physiological  and  pathological  phenomena 
j  must  obviously  be  mainly  carried  out  on  animals,  and  (v)  the 

f  discovery  originally  made  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  by 
Patrick  Manson  (1878),  and  Ronald  Ross  (1898),  and  much 
expanded  since,  that  some  diseases,  such  as  filariasis,  malaria, 
yellow  fever,  plague,  trypanosomiasis,  and  typhus,  are  transmitted 
to  man  by  insects,  especially  mosquitoes,  biting  flies,  and  lice. 
This  knowledge  of  “  carriers  ”  or  vectors  of  disease  has  been 
applied  with  great  economical  success  to  the  prevention  of 
I  disease,  particularly  in  the  tropics.  A  most  striking  example  of 

!  this  latter  was  the  stamping  out  of  yellow  fever  in  Havana  in 

1900,  and  in  the  Panama  area  in  1904.  The  Panama  canal,  after 
previous  failures,  was  completed  as  the  result  of  the  anti-mosquito 
measures  organised  there  by  W.  C.  Gorgas.  The  need 
for  the  study  of  comparative  medicine  and  pathology  in 
order  to  throw  light  on  human  diseases  was  advocated  by  the 
late  Clifford  Allbutt  from  1888,  and  in  1923  he  had  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  seeing  established  in  Cambridge  an  Institute  for 
Research  in  the  Pathology  of  Animal  Diseases  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  J.  B.  Buxton,  as  Professor  of  Animal  Pathology. 
Investigation  of  epidemics  of  infective  disease  among  animals  has 
recently  been  carried  out  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  under  Simon 
Flexner,  and  in  this  country  by  W.  C.  C.  Topley,  now  of  the 
London  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine  with  the  colla¬ 
boration  of  the  expert  medical  statistician.  Major  Greenwood. 
Agricultural  Departments  are,  naturally,  also  investigating  the 
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diseases  of  plants  and  animals.  It  may  incidentally  be  mentioned 
here  that  the  numerical  or  statistical  method  of  studying  disease, 
originated  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  by  P.  C.  A.  Louis 
of  Paris,  has  been  elaborated  by  biometric  methods  in  the  hands  of 
Karl  Pearson  and  Raymond  Pearl  and  has  thus  thrown  much  light 
on  difficult  problems  in  epidemiology;  for  example,  the  occur¬ 
rence  and  duration  of  epidemics  were  accurately  foretold  by  John 
Brownlee.  The  apparently  spontaneous  origin  of  epidemic 
disease  is  now  known  to  be  bound  up  with  the  “  carrier” 
problem;  healthy  persons  may  carry  in  their  throat  and  alimentary 
canal  the  germs  of  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria,  cerebrospinal 
fever,  pneumonia,  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  fever,  and  dysentery; 
these  germs  may  infect  other  persons  who  become  ill  with  the 
corresponding  malady.  The  recognition  and  control  of  these 
“  carriers  ”  constitute  a  very  important  problem  in  preventive 
medicine,  for  in  favourable  circumstances  they  are  responsible  for 
epidemics  of  disease. 

Treatment  of  infective  disease  by  vaccines,  or  emulsions  of 
germs,  usually  killed  by  heat,  is  of  two  kinds,  prophylactic  and 
curative.  These  are  employed  (i)  to  protect  healthy  persons  against 
diseases  which  they  have  not  previously  had,  such  as  small-pox, 
and  (ii)  to  bring  an  active  infection,  such  as  boils,  to  an  end. 
(i)  The  prophylactic  use  originated  in  Edward  jenner’s  vacci¬ 
nation  against  small-pox  in  1798,  was  carried  on  by  Louis  Pasteur, 
especially  in  reference  to  hydrophobia,  and  applied  by  Almroth 
Wright  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  to  typhoid  fever,  and  later 
more  widely.  The  anti-typhoid  vaccine  was  used  in  the  South 
African  War,  and  in  the  European  War  reduced  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  this  disease  to  negligible  proportions.  As  showing 
the  importance  of  new  bacteriological  knowledge  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  troops  protected  against  typhoid  fever  contracted 
paratyphoid  fevers  until  rendered  immune  by  the  addition  of 
vaccines  against  paratyphoid  fever  A  and  B,  a  triple  vaccine 
(T.A.B.)  thus  being  used.  Another  example  of  the  further 
elaboration  of  bacteriology  and  its  bearing  on  scientific  treatment 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  pneumococcus,  the  organism  most 
commonly  responsible  for  acute  pneumonia.  What  was  originally 
regarded  as  one  organism  has  now  been  shown  to  be  composed 
of  four  types,  against  only  one  of  which  has  it  so  far  been  found 
possible  to  produce  a  curative  antitoxic  serum.  As  the  result  of 
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improved  sanitation  and  protective  inoculation  typhoid  fever  is 
now  a  disappearing  disease.  Protective  vaccines  have  also  been 
employed  against  other  infections,  colds,  influenza,  pneumonia, 
plague,  dysentery,  and  cholera,  (ii)  Curative  vaccine-therapy  has 
been  extensively  tried,  for  example,  in  tuberculosis  by  the  hypo¬ 
dermic  injection  of  various  preparations  of  tuberculin. 

The  specificity  of  vaccine  treatment  or  the  necessity  of  employ¬ 
ing  one  made  up  of  the  germ  responsible  for  the  disease  in  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  typhoid  and  paratyphoid 
fevers.  But  the  introduction  into  the  circulation  of  dead  bacteria, 
or  indeed  of  proteins,  such  as  milk,  has  been  found,  after  setting 
up  temporary  febrile  illness  or  a  reaction,  to  be  followed  by 
improvement  in  diseases  other  than  that  caused  by  the  micro¬ 
organism  used  in  the  vaccine.  This  is  called  protein  shock 
treatment. 

Serums,  which  are  also  used  both  to  cure  and  to  protect  against 
disease,  contain  the  anti-bodies  produced  by  infective  diseases  arid 
being  present  in  the  blood  protect  the  individual ;  thus  explaining 
why  a  second  attack  is  so  rare  in  a  number  of  diseases,  such  at 
typhoid  and  scarlet  fever.  This  condition  of  immunity  can  be 
brought  about  in  man  by  the  use  of  vaccines.  The  blood  serum 
of  persons  immune  because  they  have  recently  recovered  from  an 
infection  is  sometimes  used  to  combat  the  disease  when  active  in 
others.  This  introduction  of  serums  into  the  circulation,  so 
familiar  in  the  use  of  anti-diphtheritic  serum,  is  spoken  of  as 
passive  immunity;  in  contradistinction  to  the  active  immunity  ob¬ 
tained  by  injecting  vaccines  or  dead  germs  into  a  man  or  animal, 
thus  stimulating  the  body  to  manufacture  its  own  anti-bodies 
or  antitoxins  for  its  safety.  Serums  are  obtained  from  animals, 
especially  horses,  injected  with  the  micro-organism  responsible  for 
the  diseases  against  which  an  antitoxic  serum  is  needed.  Serums 
were  extensively  employed  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  for  the 
cure  of  diphtheria  and  tetanus,  and  more  recently  have  been 
employed  to  protect  individuals  against  these  diseases.  Thus,  in 
schools,  children  can  now  be  rendered  safe  for  a  time  against 
diphtheria,  and  during  and  since  the  War  persons  receiving 
wounds  contaminated  with  earth,  and  so  likely  to  contain  the 
tetanus  bacillus,  have  been  widely  inoculated  with  anti-tetanic 
scrum.  An  important  practical  outcome  of  immunology,  which 
itself  is  a  further  development  of  bacteriology,  is  the  method  of 
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determining  whether  or  not  an  individual  is  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  certain  diseases  or  disorders;  thus  by  introducing  under  the 
skin  the  toxins  (poisons)  produced  by  the  bacteria  responsible 
for  diphtheria  (the  Schick  test,  1911)  and  for  scarlet  fever  (the 
Dick  test,  1923)  it  can  be  determined  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  individual  against  these  diseases.  The  subjects  of 
asthma  and  other  allied  disorders  are  hypersensitive  to  various 
foods  and  to  some  other  substances,  consumption  of  or  contact 
with  which  precipitates  an  attack.  Numerous  tests  designed  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  the  idiosyncrasy  and  consisting  of  rubbing 
into  the  skin  an  extract  of  foods,  feathers,  horse  dandruff,  and 
so  forth  have  been  employed ;  a  vigorous  local  reaction,  as  shown 
by  considerable  redness,  constituting  a  positive  result. 

Some  Killing  and  Incapacitating  Diseases. 

Cancer  is  becoming  more  prominent.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  one  out  of  every  seven  persons  reaching  the  age  of  thirty 
will  die  of  it.  The  increased  incidence  is  due  partly  to  its  more 
frequent  recognition  and  partly  because  more  people  live  into  the 
age  period  (45-65)  during  which  it  most  commonly  occurs. 

In  1854  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  for  males  was  40  years,  and  for 
females  42  years,  whereas  in  1922  the  corresponding  figures  were  56  and 
60.  The  statistics  of  tuberculosis  and  cancer  mortality  in  this  country 
show  a  remarkable  change  :  in  1884  the  annual  mortality  rate  per  million 
persons  living  was  563  for  cancer,  and  2,574  for  tuberculosis  which  John 
Bunyan  in  the  seventeenth  century  called  “  the  Captain  of  the  men  of 
Death  whereas  in  1928  the  corresponding  figures  were  1,425  for  cancer 
and  755  for  tuberculosis. 

Keen  research  into  the  cause  of  cancer,  carried  on  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  has  supplied  much  valuable  information;  for 
example,  the  disposing  influence  of  irritation,  such  as  that  of 
certain  oils  and  tar  used  in  industries  and  of  exposure  to  X-rays. 
But  the  essential  factor  has  not  yet  been  certainly  discovered.  Edu¬ 
cative  campaigns  to  impress  the  public  widi  the  urgency  of  obtain¬ 
ing  medical  advice  about  the  early  symptoms  of  possible 
cancer,  so  that,  if  it  be  found  present,  removal  can  be  untertaken 
at  a  period  when  permanent  cure  is  possible,  are  obviously  valu¬ 
able.  The  early  detection  of  internal  cancer,  especially  in  the 
abdomen,  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  X-rays  in 
combination  with  bismuth  meals,  a  method  dating  from  the  end 
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of  the  last  century.  The  irradiation  treatment  by  X-rays  and 
radium  has  become  most  efficient,  and  that  by  radium  appears 
especially  promising  (vide  p.  742). 

The  fall  in  the  mortality,  and  the  later  age  at  which  death 
occurs  in  tuberculosis,  began  before  the  adoption  in  this  country 
of  open-air  aryi  sanatorium  treatment,  and  must  be  ascribed  to 
other  causes,  such  as  improved  hygienic  conditions,  better  food 
and  ventilation,  and  less  overcrowding.  Propaganda  campaigns 
to  educate  the  public  about  tuberculosis  and  the  importance  of 
fresh  air  and  healthy  living  have  done  good  not  only  in  this 
disease  but  also  with  regard  to  the  general  health.  Recognition 
of  the  limitations  of  sanatorium  treatment  for  the  tuberculous  poor 
who,  though  undoubtedly  benefiting  from  it  and  the  hygienic 
education,  are  prone  to  relapse  after  returning  to  their  former 
struggle  in  competition  with  healthy  men,  has  led  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  tuberculosis  colonies  or  village  settlements. 
These  are  conducted  on  sound  economical  lines,  where  these  sub¬ 
normal  men  can  earn  a  livelihood  while  continuing  under  medical 
supervision.  One  of  the  principles  of  treatment  in  tuberculosis  is 
rest  to  the  affected  part;  a  recent  advance  in  this  direction  is  the 
method  of  artificial  pneumothorax,  or  the  introduction  of  air  into 
the  half  of  the  chest  containing  the  solely  or  chiefly  affected  lung 
which  then  collapses  and  becomes  immobilized. 

The  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  venereal  diseases,  and  more 
especially  syphilis,  one  of  the  most  destructive  diseases,  not  only 
of  the  original  victims,  but  of  their  offspring  and  so  of  the  race, 
has  been  remarkable  during  this  century.  The  discovery  in 
1905  of  the  long-sought  germ  responsible  for  syphilis,  the 
Treponema  pallidum,  a  protozoon,  by  Schaudinn  made  it  possible 
to  detect  the  existence  of  this  infection  at  an  early  stage,  and  so  to 
start  effective  treatment.  In  the  following  year  the  Wassermann 
blood  reaction  became  known;  this  enables  the  presence  of  this 
disease,  when  latent,  namely  in  the  absence  of  symptoms  or  any 
other  evidence,  to  be  determined;  and  in  1909  the  treatment  by 
organic  arsenical  preparations  [salvarsan  (“  606  ”),  neo-salvarsan  ] 
was  established.  This  was  the  work  of  Ehrlich  who  originated 
the  conception  of  chemotherapy,  namely  that  by  means  of  a 
specific  drug  the  responsible  germ  may  be  destroyed  without  harm 
to  the  patient.  This  has  been  applied  to  other  protozoan  diseases, 
such  as  trypanosomiasis,  or  the  sleeping  sickness  of  tropical 
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Africa,  and  to  amoebic  dysentery,  treated  by  emetine,  though 
absence  of  any  harmful  effect  on  the  patient  has  not  been  entirely 
achieved.  Propaganda  by  lectures  and  films  in  order  to  make 
the  dangers  of  venereal  infection  widely  known  have  been 
vigorously  carried  out  since  the  War,  when  the  incidence  of  these 
diseases  greatly  increased. 

Focal  infection.  Somewhat  resembling,  though  of  course  far 
less  important  and  dramatic  than  the  conception  and  practice 
of  antisepsis  and  asepsis  in  surgery,  i^  the  realization  that  a 
localized  infection  such  an  inflammation  around  decayed  teeth, 
or  chronic  tonsillitis,  may  be  responsible  for  various  forms  of 
disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  rheumatism  and  heart 
disease.  Acute  rheumatism  or  rheumatic  fever  is  a  prolific  cause 
of  heart  disease  and  premature  death  in  the  young.  In  1923  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  between  45,000  and  50,000  children 
of  school  age  in  Great  Britain  with  organic  heart  disease,  and 
there  is  an  annual  death  roll  of  probably  30,000  from  this  cause. 
Cardiac  rheumatism  is,  therefore,  a  killing  disease. 

The  chronic  forms  of  joint  disease,  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
fibrositis,  and  other  allied  conditions  occurring  in  older  persons 
are  largely,  though  not  entirely,  due  to  some  form  of  focal  infec¬ 
tion,  and  their  incidence  among  insured  persons  in  1927  cost  the 
country  5,500,000  weeks’  work  and  ^17,000,000  for  industrial 
incapacity.  A  better  state  of  affairs  should  result  from  the 
prophylactic  influence  of  school  and  dental  clinics  in  the  removal 
of  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  bad  teeth,  and  from  the  attention  directed 
to  the  importance  of  acute  rheumatism  as  a  cause  of  heart  disease, 
and  to  the  economic  waste  due  to  chronic  rheumatic  affections. 
Special  schools  for  children  with  cardiac  rheumatism  and 
“  rheumatism  supervisory  centres  ”  have  been  established,  and 
there  are  special  clinics  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism 
in  London  and  at  some  spas. 

Cardiac  Disease. 

Knowledge  about  heart  diseases  and  disorders  has  been 
revolutionized  during  this  century,  so  that  a  new  cardiology  may 
be  said  to  have  arisen.  The  significance  formerly  ascribed  to 
abnormal  heart  sounds  or  murmurs,  produced  by  changes  in  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  has  been  greatly  modified  by  consideration 
of  the  functional  efficiency  of  the  heart  muscle  and  of  symptoms. 
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especially  a  degree  of  breathlessness,  unusual  to  the  patient,  and 
pain  on  exertion.  The  irregularities  of  the  heart  have  been 
classified,  and  those  of  importance  separated  from  the  others.  This 
was  accomplished  by  James  Mackenzie  with  the  help  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  precision,  the  polygraph.  The  indications  for  treatment 
by  the  chief  cardiac  tonic  digitalis  have  been  more  accurately 
defined;  Thomas  Lewis’  observations  with  the  electro¬ 
cardiograph  have  added  enormously  to  knowledge,  especially  the 
recognition  of  auricular  fibrillation,  a  condition  now  known  to 
be  extremely  common  in  heart  failure.  Fortunately,  in  many 
instances  the  data  thus  derived  from  skilled  laboratory  research 
have  been  correlated  with  some  feature,  such  as  the  character  of 
the  pulse,  which  can  be  easily  recognized  at  the  bedside.  The 
nature  and  treatment  of  angina  pectoris  have  attracted  much 
attention,  and  a  disease  formerly  included  in  it,  coronary 
thrombosis,  has  recently  been  distinguished  from  it. 

Blood  Transfusion.  Medical  history  has  repeated  itself 
on  several  occasions.  A  definite  advance  has  been  made  and  yet 
it  has  not  been  adopted,  perhaps  because  the  time  was  not  ripe, 
until  it  has  been  subsequently  re-discovered,  or  some  powerful 
advocate  has  revived  it  and  forced  it  into  general  acceptance. 
For  example,  James  Lind  in  1754  advocated  the  use  of  orange 
and  lemon  juice  to  prevent  scurvy  which  then  ravaged  the  Royal 
Navy  and  all  ships  making  long  voyages,  but  it  was  not  until 
1795  that,  as  the  result  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane’s  influence,  it  was 
brought  into  official  use  with  the  magical  disappearance  of 
scurvy  from  the  fleets  and  naval  hospitals.  Herbert  Spencer 
utilized  this  interval  of  forty-one  years,  which  the  Admiralty 
allowed  to  elapse  before  acting  on  Lind’s  recommendations,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  inertia  and  torpor  of  administrative  bodies. 
Another  example  is  the  delay  in  the  adoption  of  general 
anaesthesia  for  surgical  operations.  In  1799  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
induced  general  loss  of  sensation  by  means  of  pure  nitrous  oxide 
(“  laughing  gas  ”)  and  recommended  its  use  in  surgery.  William 
Allen  demonstrated  this  at  Guy’s  Hospital  in  the  following 
year,  and  H.  H.  Hickman  pleaded  to  the  same  effect.  But  no 
notice  was  taken  of  this  or  of  Michael  Faraday’s  statement  in 
1818  that  ether  had  the  same  effect  as  nitrous  oxide,  until 
1846  when  W.  T.  G.  Morton  gave  ether  for  a  surgical  operation 
in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  and  in  1847 
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James  Y.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  brought  in  the  use  of  chloro¬ 
form.  An  even  more  remarkable  instance  is  the  long  delay  in 
the  general  adoption  of  transfusion  of  blood  and  of  the 
injection  of  drugs  directly  into  the  veins.  In  1667  Jean 
Denys,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Montpellier,  adopted 
this  method  for  the  first  time;  and  in  the  same  year 
Richard  Lower  and  Edmund  King  transfused  the  blood  of 
a  sheep  into  Arthur  Coga,  an  indigent  bachelor  of  divinity  of 
Cambridge,  who  bore  it  so  well  that  he  desired  its  repetition. 
The  procedure  then  went  out  of  fashion,  though  it  was  revived 
in  London  between  1818  and  1824,  and  again  in  Germany 
between  i860  and  1880.  But  catastrophes  occurred  because,  as 
was  shown  much  later,  the  blood  of  one  individual  is  not 
necessarily  compatible  with  that  of  another.  But  after  the  four 
“  groups  ”  of  human  blood  were  described  by  Jansky  (1907)  and 
by  Moss  (1910),  blood  transfusion  from  one  human  being  (the 
donor)  to  another  became  a  routine  practice,  and  has’been  widely 
employed  to  save  life  from  haemorrhage  and  anaemia,  especially 
in  the  emergencies  of  the  war.  In  1656  Christopher  Wren 
injected  wine  and  ale  into  the  veins  of  a  dog  and  anticipated 
that  this  practice  would  be  useful  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
This  reasonable  hope,  however,  was  not  widely  realized  until 
after  Ehrlich’s  treatment  of  syphilis  by  salvarsan  was  given  to 
the  world  in  1909. 

Vitamins. 

Vitamins  or  accessory  food  factors  are  present  in  foods,  but 
in  such  extremely  small  quantities  that  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  foodstuffs.  Their  absence  or  removal  from  foodstuffs  leads 
to  serious  results;  such  as  cessation  of  growth,  sterility,  want  of 
resistance  to  infection,  and  the  group  of  deficiency  diseases  or 
avitaminoses,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  rickets,  scurvy, 
dental  decay,  and  a  form  of  neuritis  [chiefly  seen  in  the  east] 
due  to  living  largely  on  polished  rice  from  which  the  husk  con¬ 
taining  the  anti-neuritic  vitamin  B  has  been  removed.  Rickets, 
described  in  1650  by  Francis  Glisson  of  Cambridge,  and  formerly 
called  morbus  anglicus,  has  long  been  associated  with  want  of 
sunlight,  and  it  has  recendy  been  shown  that  ergosterol,  a  sub¬ 
stance  widely  distributed  in  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  king¬ 
doms,  in  foods  and  in  the  human  body  becomes,  after  irradiation 
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by  ultra-violet  light,  the  most  active  anu-rachilic  substance  known. 
It  is  presumably  the  antecedent  of  vitamin  D,  for  irradiation  of 
various  foods  and  of  the  skin  apparendy  leads  to  the  formation 
of  the  anti-rachidc  vitamin  D,  which  previously  was  mainly  given 
to  rickety  children  in  cod-liver  oil.  The  discovery  of  vitamins 
necessarily  influences  medical  directions  as  to  diet. 

Physiology  has  been  increasingly  applied  to  medicine.  A 
good  example  of  this  during  the  war  was  the  important  part 
played  by  physiological  tests  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the 
Royal  Air  Force  and  in  the  examinadons  of  pilots. 

Endocrinology.  The  endocrine,  ductless,  or  glands  of 
internal  secredon,  which  discharge  their  products  into  the 
blood  and  not  onto  the  surface  of  the  body  or  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  play  a  great  part  in  maintaining  the  body  in  the  state  of 
equilibrium  known  as  health.  Knowledge  of  the  disorders 
due  to  impcrfecdons  in  their  normal  aedvity  is  continually 
growing,  and  recendy  much  informadon  has  been  gained  about 
the  four  parathyroid  glands  in  the  neck  and  their  controlling 
influence  on  the  calcium  salts  in  the  body.  Their  inaedvity 
diminishes  the  quandty  of  calcium,  and  the  resuldng  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system  causes  symptoms  which  can  be  controlled 
by  the  administradon  of  an  extract  of  the  glands  combined  with 
calcium  salts.  On  the  other  hand,  excessive  aedvity  of  these 
glands  probably  does  harm  by  abstracting  calcium  from  the 
bones,  and  produces  bone  disease.  Recently  removal  of  an  en¬ 
larged  parathyroid  gland  has  been  followed  by  recovery  in  a 
number  of  such  cases.  The  islands  of  Langerhans  in  the 
pancreas  pour  into  the  blood  insulin  which  controls  the  proper 
assimiladon  of  starches  and  sugars;  deficient  secredon  of  insulin 
causes  diabetes  mellitus,  and,  as  already  mendoned,  this  can  now 
be  corrected  by  daily  hypodermic  injecdon  of  insulin.  But  an 
excessive  dose  of  insulin  causes  serious  symptoms  by  bringing 
about  too  great  a  fall  of  sugar  in  the  blood  (hypoglycaemia),  and 
it  has  recently  been  shown  that  spontaneous  hypoglycaemia,  due 
to  over-aedvity  of  the  island  of  Langerhans,  sometimes  occurs, 
and  in  excepdonal  instances  has  been  benefitted  by  surgical 
removal  of  part  of  the  pancreas.  Goitre,  or  simple  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland  in  the  neck,  which  is  commoner  in  females 
than  in  males,  is  probably  due  to  several  causes;  but  the  thyroid, 
which  controls  the  iodine  in  the  body,  has  been  shown  to  enlarge 
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when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  iodine  in  the  water,  food  and  soil 
of  a  district.  A  good  example  of  preventive  medicine  is  the 
success  which  has  followed  the  administration  of  small  quantities 
of  iodine  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts.  By  giving  courses 
of  small  doses  twice  a  year  D.  Marine  prevented  the  occurrence 
of  a  goitre  in  the  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  North  America, 
a  region  where  it  is  extremely  common.  'Organotherapy,  or 
the  administration  of  extracts  of  the  glands  of  internal  secretion 
to  patients  in  whom  their  activity  appears  to  be  diminished,  has 
been  increasingly  employed,  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  always 
with  full  scientific  justification. 

X-rays,  discovered  in  November,  1895,  by  the  late  Professor 
W.  K.  von  Roentgen  of  Wiirzberg,  were  first  employed  for  the 
detection  of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  needles  or  bullets,  and  later 
in  combination  with  meals  of  bismuth  or  barium,  which  being 
opaque  cast  a  shadow,  for  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Recently  this  method  of  detecting  disease  has  been  extended  by 
the  use  of  an  opaque  fluid,  lipiodol,  introduced  into  the  lungs 
or  spinal  canal;  an  opaque  dye,  phenoltetraiodophthalein,  is 
excreted  in  the  bile  and,  therefore,  makes  it  possible  to  obtain 
radiograms  showing  the  condition  of  the  gall-bladder  and  the 
presence  of  gallstones.  The  treatment  of  deep-seated  malignant 
growths  by  intensive  X-ray  exposures  has  been  much  employed 
with  good  results.  But  these  are  not  so  uniformly  successful 
as  those  obtained  when  the  growths  are  in  accessible  positions, 
by  the  application  of  radium,  isolated  by  the  Curies  in  1898. 
The  Radium  Commission  has  now  provided  a  large  amount  of 
radium  to  selected  centres  in  this  country,  and  great  advances 
may  be  confidently  expected.  Like  other  powerful  methods  of 
treatment.  X-rays  and  radium  may  exert  untoward  effects;  more 
than  a  hundred  radiologists  have  died  from  cancer  brought  about 
by  the  chronic  irritation  produced  by  long-continued  exposures 
to  irradiations  before  this  danger  was  realized.  Radium  may  also 
produce  burns  very  slow  to  heal,  and  in  addition,  by  destroying 
the  blood-forming  tissues,  may  cause  grave  and  fatal  anaemia. 
Now  sufficient  means  of  protection  by  lead  have  been  devised, 
and  these  serious  consequences  should  no  longer  occur.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  sunlight  is  now  fully  recognized,  especially 
in  some  forms  of  tuberculosis,  and  in  its  place  ultra-violet  light 
has  been  much  employed  and  for  a  large  number  of  conditions. 


THE  REACTION  OF  THE  INTELLECTUALS 


By  G.  K.  Chesterton 

I  HAVE  been  asked  if  I  think  there  is  a  reaction  against  the 
tendencies  called  “  ultra-modern  ”  and  in  favour  of  many 
things  blasted  by  the  term,  “  Victorian  ”  and  “  virtuous  ”  and 
“  respectable  ”,  and  other  wild  and  wicked  words.  I  answer  that 
there  is  a  reaction,  and  I  am  glad  of  it;  but  it  is  a  reaction  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind.  It  is  not  what  I  expected.  It  is  not  even 
particularly  what  I  wanted.  But  anything  is  a  relief  from  the 
desolate  dullness  and  staleness  of  the  Bright  Young  Thing. 

First,  it  will  clear  the  human  mind  (and  save  the  advanced 
mind  from  many  disappointments)  if  we  realise  that  there  always 
can  be  a  reaction,  right  or  wrong,  against  anything,  good  or  bad. 
Life  is  far  too  complex  not  to  leave  some  desirable  or  defensible 
things  behind  with  every  movement  it  makes.  We  have  reactions 
in  favour  of  things  much  more  remote  than  Victorianism.  I 
always  remember  a  confident  and  contemptuous  phrase  in  one 
of  Macaulay’s  speeches  for  the  Reform  Bill,  which  abolished 
Rotten  Boroughs.  “  There  has  been  no  reaction.  There  will  be 
no  reaction.  I  no  more  expect  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Gatton 
and  Old  Sarum  than  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Odin  and  Thor.” 
I  will  not  discuss  whether  there  is  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Gatton 
and  Old  Sarum;  there  most  certainly  is  a  reaction  against  Reform 
Bills  and  Representative  Government.  But  what  amuses  me  is 
that,  even  while  Macaulay  said  the  words,  there  was  beginning 
a  moiit  unmistakable  reaction  in  favour  of  Odin  and  Thor. 
Carlyle  already  had  pen  in  hand  and  his  Northern  genius  was 
slowly  turning  into  Nordic  insanity.  He  was  already  telling  us 
to  go  back  to  the  stark  Scandinavian  beginnings.  A  litde  while 
afterwards  Nietzsche  took  the  next  step  by  throwing  over 
Christian  ethics  as  well  as  theology,  and  invoking  the  old  gods 
of  violence  and  war.  And  it  ended  with  a  great  German  General 
(who  had  led  through  the  Great  War  and  might  have  had  enough 
of  it)  actually  filling  Germany  with  pagan  propaganda  and  a 
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publicity  campaign  in  favour  of  Odin  and  Thor.  So  much  for 
reactions  in  general.  The  most  modern  art  finds  the  Ancient 
Greeks  too  modern  and  goes  back  to  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  Wc 
revive  Primitive  Art  and  may  revive  Prehistoric  Art.  We  may 
paint  on  rock  with  red  ochre,  for  all  I  know,  or  discover  special 
qualities  in  stone  hatchets  and  flint  arrows. 

There  is  a  reaction;  but  that  would  not  alone  prove  that  the 
reaction  is  right.  I  think  it  is  right;  because  it  is  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  civilisation;  and  against  the  destruction  of  civilisation. 
But  with  that  word  “  civilisation  ”  we  come  to  the  rather  curious 
quality  which  this  particular  reaction  shows.  It  is  not,  as  I  myself 
might  have  hoped  or  expected,  a  revolt  of  plain,  old-fashioned 
people  against  the  sophisticated.  It  is  a  revolt  of  the  sophisti¬ 
cated.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  revolt  of  the  highly  civilised;  perhaps 
of  the  over-civilised.  But  if  they  are  over-civilised,  they  are  still 
highly  intelligent.  That  is  why  they  are  kicking  the  Bright 
Young  Thing  down  the  street. 

I  will  take  one  particular  case  which  is  rather  a  parable.  Some 
time  ago  all  the  fine  old  English  critics.  Constant  Readers  and 
Conservative  people  generally,  were  in  a  ferment  of  fury  and 
mockery  against  the  impudent  innovations  of  “  the  Sitwells  ”; 
that  is,  the  three  poets  of  that  family.  They  were  a  proof  that 
being  modern  means  going  mad.  They  were  the  very  latest  and 
loudest  anarchists,  destroying  both  rhyme  and  reason.  I  will  not 
discuss  their  merits  here.  When  Miss  Sitwell  accused  the  Dawn 
of  “  creaking  ”,  there  were  discussions  as  to  her  meaning.  Her 
foes  said  it  was  random  nonsense,  hke  describing  the  sun  as 
sneezing  or  the  grass  as  blowing  its  nose.  Her  friends  said  it 
was  a  bold  and  novel  way  of  suggesting  something  harsh  and 
reluctant  about  the  cold  morning  light.  But  everybody  agreed 
that  it  was  the  very  latest  and  newest  experiment,  whether  in 
liberty  or  in  lunacy.  The  Sitwells  were  accused  of  beating  the 
big  drum,  or  blowing  their  own  trumpet;  but  it  was  agreed  that 
their  drums  and  trumpets  were  the  newest  musical  instruments 
of  the  queerest  shape;  and  that  they  used  the  newest  methods  of 
shrieking  for  what  they  wanted.  But  what  did  they  want.? 

Now,  what  the  Sitwells  want  is  Victorianism.  What  they 
do  definitely  desire,  demand  and  incessandy  describe,  is  a 
reaction  to  Victorian  habits;  to  Victorian  manners;  and  even  to 
Victorian  morals.  As  certainly  as  Shelley  wanted  a  lot  of  wind 
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and  light  and  the  rise  of  the  pure  pagan  Republic,  as  surely  as 
Walt  Whitman  wanted  democratic  breadth  and  a  sort  of  bodily 
brotherhood  among  men  out-of-doors,  so  certainly  what  the 
Sitwells  want  is  Victorian  flower-beds  and  hot-houses,  Victorian 
coloured  patchwork  and  curios  under  glass;  and,  in  no  small 
degree,  Victorian  etiquette,  distance  and  dignity.  This  may  be 
a  fad  but  it  is  a  fact;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  vividly  illustrates  the 
real  revolt  against  recent  moral,  or  immoral,  tendencies.  The 
Victorian  revolt  is  not  a  revolt  of  Victorians.  It  is  a  revolt  of 
Post-Victorians  or  rather  of  Post-Post-Victorians.  They  are 
going  back  to  something  remote,  as  much  as  the  Pre-Raphaelites, 
going  back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  In  both  cases  the  reason  is  the 
same;  because  the  modern  ages  have  become  too  unbearably 
stupid  for  intelligent  people.  But  the  more  modern  case  is  the 
more  acute  case;  of  this  revolt  against  modernity  among  the 
moderns.  To  understand  it,  we  must  take  a  more  general  view 
of  the  singular  situation  in  the  world  to-day. 

Those  specially  called  the  Moderns,  who  arc  now  most  of  them 
Ancients,  conceived  of  human  history  as  a  progress  in  the  sense 
of  a  procession.  That  is,  they  said  that  some  slower  people 
might  bring  up  the  rear,  but  all  were  moving  onward.  They 
also  supposed  that  certain  bold  spirits,  whom  they  called  the 
Pioneers  of  Progress,  went  on  in  front  and  made  a  path  for 
mankind.  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  Walt  Whitman;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  he  did  exclaim,  in  a  moment  of  weak¬ 
ness,  “  Pioneers,  O  Pioneers!”  It  was  characteristic  of  all  that 
world;  first,  that  it  relied  upon  a  metaphor;  and  second,  that  it 
got  the  metaphor  quite  wrong.  Whitman  seems  to  associate 
his  intellectual  pioneers  with  the  practical  pioneers  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  But  a  pioneer  is  not  a  person  who  leads 
the  army,  or  decides  where  it  shall  go.  The  pioneers  in  front 
are  as  much  under  orders  as  any  camp-followers  in  the  rear.  If 
Sherman  had  thrown  out  pioneers  to  clear  his  road  to  Atlanta; 
and  if  the  pioneers  had  seen  a  futuristic  vision  and  gone  off  to 
found  the  future  city  of  Oklahoma,  Sherman  would  have  been 
very  much  surprised;  nay,  vexed.  And  the  moral  is  that  the 
marching  column  of  mankind  must  have  some  kind  of  notion 
of  where  it  wants  to  go,  before  it  can  decide  whether  a  pioneer 
is  a  useful  pioneer  or  not. 

Now,  at  this  moment,  the  marching  column  of  mankind  is  in 
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an  extraordinary  position.  For  one  thing,  it  is  not  marching. 
But  it  is  marking  time;  because  it  still  has  the  general  notion 
that  it  ought  to  march.  It  may  seem  quaint  to  recur  to 
Macaulay  as  well  as  Whitman;  but  it  is  better  described  in 
Macaulay’s  poem  of  Horatius  than  in  Whitman’s  poem  about 
the  Pioneers;  though  to  many,  I  fear,  Whitman  is  now  as  distant 
as  Macaulay.  But  it  is  really  true  that  the  exact  and  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  position  of  the  procession  at  this  moment  is  expressed 
with  precision  in  the  familiar  lines: 

And  those  behind  cried  ‘  Forward !’ 

And  those  before  cried  ‘  Back!’ 

The  camp-followers  may  be  charging;  but  the  pioneers  are  re¬ 
treating.  In  other  words,  it  is  exactly  the  sort  of  bold  and 
enquiring  spirits,  who  were  always  said  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
age,  who  are  now  most  doubtful  about  the  desirability  of 
advancing.  It  is  exactly  those  who  are  content  to  follow 
tradition  or  convention  or  familiar  fashions  who  are  still 
following  (as  they  suppose,  at  least)  the  tradition  of  progress,  the 
convention  of  movement  and  the  hundred  fashions,  familar  to 
the  nineteenth-century,  of  appealing  to  the  hope  of  change.  Men 
are  Progressive  because  they  are  a  little  behind  the  times.  They 
are  reactionary  because  they  are  a  little  in  advance  of  the  times. 
It  sounds  like  a  paradox;  but  it  is  really  a  very  practical  and  even 
inevitable  state  of  things,  given  certain  conditions.  Those  behind 
will  still  cry,  “  Forward !  ”;  and  only  those  far  in  front  will  cry 
“  Back!  ”;  when  the  vanguard  of  the  army  has  come  suddenly 
to  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

In  short,  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  Intellectuals  (for  want  of  a 
more  intellectual  term)  who  have  now  suddenly  discovered  the 
dangers  of  mere  novelty,  of  mere  anarchy,  of  mere  negation. 
It  is  not  all  the  Intellectuals,  of  course;  and  certainly  not  those 
who  modestly  gave  themselves  that  name  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth-century.  For  these,  by  the  ironic  operation  of  their 
own  favourite  argument,  are  now  old  and  venerable  and 
established  and  respected;  and,  therefore,  of  no  importance  what¬ 
ever.  Men  like  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell, 
and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  are  left  behind  by  the  advance;  and  arc, 
therefore,  under  the  illusion  that  it  is  still  advancing.  The 
particular  state  of  mind  I  mean  (which  is  not  always  a  very  pretty 
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state  of  mind  at  present)  is  peculiar  to  a  section  of  the  younger 
Intellectuals.  And,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  not  a  positive  faith  in 
the  promise  of  the  future  or  the  tendencies  of  the  present.  If  we 
take  any  typical  contemporary  poet  of  the  sort  that  is  sensitive 
and  critical,  say  Mr.  Humbert  Wolfe,  or  Mr.  Osbert  Sitwell,  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  they  are  not  merely  in  revolt  against  the 
nineteenth-century;  though  the  progressive  theory  was  bound  up 
with  the  nineteenth-century.  They  are  in  revolt  against  the 
twentieth-century;  and  potentially  more  in  revolt  against  the 
twenty-first. 

But  the  point  is  that  it  is  because  they  are  so  very  Modern  that 
they  have  rebelled  against  Modernism.  It  is  because  they  have 
themselves  seen  all  the  new  tricks,  and  in  many  cases  played  all 
the  new  tricks,  that  they  have  realised  before  anybody  else  that 
the  whole  bag  of  tricks  may  soon  be  played  out.  Mr.  Humbert 
Wolfe  may  be  justified  in  beginning  every  line  with  a  small  letter; 
indeed,  in  that  he  is  classical  rather  than  revolutionary;  for  the 
old  Latin  texts  were  always  printed  so.  But  he  is  far  too 
intelligent  a  man  not  to  see  that  those  who  would  prove  them¬ 
selves  progressive,  by  abandoning  all  capital  letters,  can  only 
prove  themselves  still  more  progressive  by  abandoning  all  small 
letters;  and  that  this  sort  of  destructive  reform  can  only  end  in 
a  blank  page.  So  this  kind  of  destructive  progress  ends  in  a 
blank  wall.  Mr.  Sitwell  may  think  himself  right,  in  this  or 
that  case,  in  attaching  a  musical  adjective  to  an  entirely  visual  or 
pictorial  substantive.  But  he  can  see,  as  well  as  anybody  else, 
that  if  a  hundred  howling  imitators  come  in  and  claim  the  right 
to  attach  any  adjective  to  any  substantive,  it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  literature  being  lawless  as  of  its  ceasing  to  be  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  And  we  see  more  and  more,  every  day,  this  curious 
sort  of  new  alarm  spreading  among  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
new  schools;  which  is  almost  unintelligible  to  many  of  the  old 
schools;  and  especially  to  that  very  old  school  which  supposes 
that  the  young  have  no  business  to  be  anything  but  reckless  and 
revolutionary. 

I  will  take  the  case  of  two  of  the  most  acute  and  individual 
among  the  younger  writers,  one  probably  younger  than  the  other, 
at  least  in  fashion  and  fame;  one  American  and  the  other 
English,  and  the  inheritor  of  a  name  already  famous  for  a  very 
English  style.  I  will  take  the  cases  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Mr. 
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Aldous  Huxley.  They  are  different  enough,  of  course;  but  they 
exactly  express  two  different  ways  of  recoiling  from  the  recent 
riot  and  vulgarity  of  the  merely  “  modern  ”  world.  Mr.  Eliot, 
who  began  like  a  child  of  his  age  with  the  recognised  stark  and 
jagged  experiments  in  free  verse,  has  come  to  have  something 
like  a  suspicion  of  every  sort  of  freedom.  He  has  come  to  stand 
for  an  almost  cloistered  refinement,  full  of  the  virginal  traditions 
of  old  religion  and  repudiating  not  only  the  demagogy  of  to-day, 
but  even  the  democracy  of  yesterday.  There  are  passages  in  the 
works  of  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley  which  few  will  call  cloistered, 
which  few,  perhaps,  will  call  virginal.  But  he  is  none  the  less 
a  representative  of  the  same  reaction  against  recent  vulgarity 
and  vice.  Only  he  reacts  more  in  the  manner  of  Swift;  showing 
the  ugly  their  own  ugliness;  even  pelting  the  filthy  with  samples 
of  their  own  filth.  But  he  is,  if  not  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  at 
least  horribly  bored  with  the  devils.  Anyone  who  will  read  his 
admirable  account  of  Hollywood,  which  he  calls,  “  The  City  of 
Dreadful  Joy  ”,  will  find  it  more  dreadful  than  joyful.  There 
is  a  fight  against  the  recent  licence;  but  what  is  fighting  it  is  a 
sort  of  fierce  fastidiousness. 

I  am  not  imagining  this  reaction  because  I  want  it;  for,  indeed, 
it  is  not  especially  the  reaction  that  I  want.  I  should  have  hoped 
for  a  popular  revolt  against  perversions  and  pedantries  of  vice, 
which  have  never,  in  fact,  been  popular.  I  should  have  liked 
the  ordinary,  old-fashioned,  obstinate  people,  who  still  stick  to 
the  notion  of  some  connection  between  themselves  and  their  own 
babies,  to  rise  and  bash  in  the  heads  of  the  inhuman  prigs  whose 
ideal  is  a  sort  of  prophetic  infanticide.  I  should  like  a  howling 
rabble  of  really  respectable  people  (and  the  rabble  is  still  really 
respectable)  to  burn  down  the  houses  where  Luxury  takes  on  its 
true  Latin  sense  of  Luxuria.  I  should  like  the  normal  people, 
who  live  on  beef  and  beer,  to  make  war  on  the  hypo¬ 
critical  cranks  who  take  their  vegetarianism  in  the  form 
of  vegetable  cocktails  less  wholesome  than  the  fruit  of  the 
vine.  I  should  prefer  the  Intellectuals  to  be  slaughtered  by  what 
may  be  called  the  Morals;  and  the  mob  is  still  very  moral.  But 
the  great  point  is  that  they  should  be  slaughtered;  if  not  by  the 
clubs  of  the  crowd,  then  by  the  rapier  of  the  more  intellectual 
Intellectual.  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  and  does  not  dis¬ 
dain  the  strangest  or  the  humblest  instruments;  and  we  must  not 
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be  ashamed  of  finding  ourselves,  if  necessary,  on  the  side  of  the 
cultivated  and  the  clever. 

Or  again,  it  might  have  been  that  picturesque  paradox;  a  revolt 
of  the  old  against  the  young.  It  might  have  been  a  rebellion  of 
oppressed  parents  breaking  the  yoke  of  servile  obedience  now  laid 
on  them  by  their  tyrannical  sons  and  daughters.  It  might  have 
been  the  heavy  father  breaking  out  of  the  coal-cellar  with  the 
original  big  stick,  or  the  maiden  aunt  emerging  from  the  bed¬ 
room  armed  with  the  poker;  and  the  joyous  spectacle  of  their 
smashing  the  gramophones  and  the  saxophones  and  the  ukuleles, 
hurling  away  the  cocktails,  wrecking  the  racing  cars  and  generally 
showing  that  there  is  life  in  the  old  dog  yet.  But,  as  a  fact, 
it  docs  not  seem  to  be  coming  through  the  fury  of  the  father  or 
the  grandfather  but  rather  with  the  slowly  maturing  disgust  of 
the  great-grandson  with  the  manifest  idiocy  of  the  grandson. 

It  is  not  coming  by  the  big  stick  or  the  cudgels  of  the  populace; 
but  by  something  which  I  have  compared  to  a  rapier;  and  might 
compare  to  a  razor.  Some  young  men  of  the  school  of  Mr. 
Aldous  Huxley  have,  indeed,  a  touch  of  pessimism  that  is  only 
too  suggestive  of  a  razor;  at  once  the  symbol  of  elegance  and  of 
suicide.  And,  indeed,  there  is  a  broader  sense  in  which  this  is 
perhaps  ra^cr  too  true.  When  the  Victorians  rebuked  little 
boys  for  playing  with  razors  or  rapiers,  or  such  acute  instruments 
and  arguments  ensued,  the  elders  often  used  a  proverbial 
expression  here  very  relevant;  “  If  you  get  so  sharp  as  that,  you 
will  cut  yourself  ”.  The  minority  of  the  most  intelligent,  in 
the  younger  generation,  has  really  become  very  sharp;  and  it  has 
really  discovered  the  peril  of  cutting  itself.  Men  like  Mr.  Huxley 
and  Mr.  Eliot  have  the  sense  to  see  that  the  half-truths  of  the 
sceptic  are  not  only  edged  tools,  but  double-edged  tools.  They 
cut  the  ground  from  under  rationalism  as  well  as  from  under 
religion;  they  can  be  used  to  wound  democracy  as  easily  as 
despotism;  in  the  last  resort  they  can  inoculate  the  mind  with 
doubts  about  doubt  itself.  More  and  more  the  really  clever 
young  man  will  find  that  he  has  grown  sharp  enough  to  cut 
himself;  and,  if  he  does  not  try  something  beyond  scepticism,  he 
will  grow  sceptical  enough  to  cut  his  throat. 

Lastly,  why  do  I  think  this  small  minority  of  rather  fastidious 
and  over-refined  persons  will  finally  have  an  effect?  I  answer, 
with  a  profound  sigh,  because  of  the  great  social  institution  which 
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wc  call  Snobbery.  As  soon  as  the  quite  brainless  mob  of  Bright 
Young  Things  discovers  that  it  is  really  being  despised,  as  a  mob 
of  dull  old  things  (though  it  were  only  by  two  well-educated 
minor  poets)  there  will  be  a  panic.  The  mass  of  the  immoralists 
never  believed  in  immorality,  or  in  anything  else.  They  never 
really  thought  that  wrong  was  right,  because  they  never  really 
thought  at  all.  They  merely  believed  what  they  were  told;  that 
being  lawless  was  the  latest  thing.  If  once  they  hear  that  there 
is  something  later  still,  even  later  than  the  latest,  they  will  rush 
for  it  and  roll  in  the  mud  in  front  of  it,  though  it  were  a  Hermit 
out  of  the  desert  like  St.  Anthony.  If  it  is  a  humorous,  but 
slightly  superior  young  man,  who  regards  all  their  vulgar  and 
raucous  games  as  vieux  jeu,  and  will  only  condescend  to  talk  about 
Humanism  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  they  will  grovel  before 
him.  I  know  them.  They  play  the  goat,  but  they  none  the  less 
do  it  like  sheep.  For  they  are  sheep  that  have  not  a  shepherd, 
and  the  shepherd  named  Pan  is  dead. 


THE  MAIN  ISSUE  IN  DISARMAMENT 


By  J.  H.  Harley 

The  Naval  Conference  which  prolonged  its  weary  length 
throughout  the  month  of  April  has  taken  one  real,  if  short 
step  forward,  but  it  has  not  yet  settled  the  main  issue  in 
Disarmament.  The  League  of  Nations,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
always  been  keenly  susceptible  to  the  importance  of  this  main 
issue.  No  sooner  had  it  got  into  its  stride  in  1920  than  it  took 
up  the  question  of  the  conditions  of  this  great  problem  seriously 
in  its  First  and  Second  Assemblies.  In  its  Third  Assembly  it 
passed  the  famous  Resolution  14,  admitting  candidly  that,  in  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances,  many  Governments  would  be  unable  to  accept 
responsibility  for  a  serious  reduction  of  armaments  unless  they 
received  in  exchange  a  satisfactory  guarantee  of  the  safety  of  their 
country;  and  suggesting  that  such  guarantee  could  be  found  in  a 
defensive  agreement  binding  them  to  provide  immediate  and 
effective  assistance,  in  accordance  with  a  pre-arranged  plan,  in  the 
event  of  one  of  them  being  attacked.  The  result  was  the  pre¬ 
paration  firstly  of  the  Draft  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance,  and 
then,  more  successfully  in  1924,  the  Geneva  Protocol,  which  was 
recommended  to  the  League  by  a  resolution  passed  in  the  Fifth 
Assembly  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  48  of  its  members.  This 
Protocol  could  not  come  into  operation  until  a  subsequent  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference  had  adopted  a  substantial  measure  of 
general  Disarmament  and  its  repudiation,  without  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  any  similarly  comprehensive  scheme,  by  the  Conservative 
Government  in  1925,  was  the  most  unfortunate  and  retrograde 
episode  in  the  whole  history  of  the  movement  towards  World 
Disarmament. 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  by  emphasizing  strongly  this  point  be¬ 
cause  a  contrary  view  has  become  the  prevailing  assumption  of 
a  very  influential  school  of  writers  on  international  subjects  in 
this  country,  and  has  been  reinforced  by  the  attitude  of  aloofness 
to  Europe  which  is  undoubtedly  involved  in  the  new  Empire 
Crusade.  The  Geneva  Protocol,  say  those  of  this  way  of  think- 
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ing,  called  on  Great  Britain  to  assume  fresh  European  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  our  weary  Titan  cannot  on  any  account  face  such  a 
serious  task.  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  to  take  a  notable  example,  is  the 
exponent  of  this  Empire  pessimism,  and  with  that  wealth  of  lan¬ 
guage  which  constitutes  the  charm  as  well  as  the  trial  of  his  ap¬ 
peals,  he  has  almost  pontifically  ordained  that  this  country  can 
give  no  further  guarantees  even  in  the  cause  of  European  Dis¬ 
armament  and  peace.  But  who  constituted  these  people  the 
authorized  exponents  of  the  feelings  of  our  new  electorate.?  Are 
not  all  the  presumptions  rather  the  other  way?  The  Geneva 
Protocol  was  cheerfully  accepted  by  successive  Conferences  of 
what  was  then  the  victorious  Labour  Party,  and  the  experience 
of  the  late  war  has  proved,  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil,  that  a  war 
to  end  war  is  a  slogan  which  can  win  the  hearts  of  men. 

Without  such  guarantees,  at  any  rate,  it  is  now  perfectly  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  question  of  the  reduction,  as  contrasted  with  the 
limitation  of  armaments,  has  not  yet  been  successfully  approached. 
In  this  respect  London  could  only  hand  over  its  responsibilities  to 
Geneva.  No  question,  as  regards  its  main  issue,  demands  to-day 
a  more  stringent  and  realistic  examination.  No  question  is  more 
critical  for  the  whole  future  of  civilization.  What  really  is  the 
main  issue  which  is  being  surely  unbared  at  Geneva?  Are  we 
really  taking  substantial  steps  towards  a  World  Disarmament? 
Why  then  the  comparative  failure,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned, 
of  the  last  Naval  Conference?  If  this  comparative  failure  can 
be  explained  and  the  pathway  in  Geneva  cleared  of  all  its  arrest¬ 
ing  obstacles,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  attitude  of  the 
people  of  this  country  towards  their  consequent  responsibilities; 
provided  always  it  is  in  the  cause  of  assured  peace  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  genuine  measure  of  disarmament. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  towards  revealing  the  main  issue  at 
Geneva  must  be  to  sum  up  the  situation  at  London.  Why  was 
it  necessary  to  have  this  particular  Conference  at  all  when  the 
whole  question,  as  it  affected  all  kinds  of  armaments  and  an  im¬ 
mensely  wider  variety  of  countries,  might  have  been  more  suit¬ 
ably  considered  at  Geneva?  Why,  if  not  because  the  United 
States  had  chosen  to  stand  out  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  could 
only  have  been  present  at  Geneva  under  the  unsatisfactory  appel¬ 
lation  of  an  observer?  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  is 
a  Great  Power  and  aims  at  becoming  as  great  as  the  greatest  Naval 
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Power,  and  nothing  could  be  done  at  Geneva  in  the  reduction,  or 
limitation  of  naval  armaments  generally,  until  it  was  clear  how 
the  United  States  stood  on  the  question,  and  whether  it  agreed 
with  the  general  plan  which  might  ultimately  be  adopted  for  the 
application  of  the  yardstick  to  comparative  navies. 

Thus  it  is  abundantly  clear,  even  on  a  preliminary  view,  that 
the  late  London  Conference  could  not  have  been  expected  to  be 
a  general  success.  France,  for  example,  politely  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  be  present,  but  with  much  commendable  frankness 
raised  issues  in  a  preliminary  critical  Memorandum  which  showed 
that,  so  far  as  her  own  disarmament  was  concerned,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  would  not  possibly  achieve  any  considerable  result.  And 
that  the  Conference  was  principally  meant  to  settle  the  naval  atti- 
nide  of  the  United  States  and,  through  the  United  States,  the 
attitude  of  Japan  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  throughout  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Kellogg  Pact  and  not  to  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  certain  in 
this  world,  it  is  that  the  Kellogg  Pact  as  it  stands  at  present  can 
never  be  the  basis  of  any  really  effective  measure  of  general  world 
disarmament.  This  may  seem  a  hard  saying  to  many  well-mean¬ 
ing  men  and  women  who  are  accustomed  to  talk  confidently 
about  the  compelling  character  of  moral  certitudes,  and  who  as¬ 
sume  that,  because  a  large  number  of  nations  have  signed  a  solemn 
declaration,  there  is  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  turn  their  swords 
into  pruning  hooks.  This  misguided  and  optimistic  enthusiasm 
does  not  influence  at  all  the  conscientious  but  realistic  statesman, 
who  feels  that  he  stands  in  relation  to  his  people’s  safety  as  the 
trustee  of  a  great  possession;  and  that  although,  like  Tolstoy,  he 
might  counsel  the  taking  of  risk  in  his  own  or  another  individual 
life,  he  is  not  entided  to  take  away  from  his  people  the  power  of 
efficiently  defending  themselves,  until  he  is  absolutely  certain 
that  the  other  nations,  with  whom  he  has  made  his  compact,  will 
loyally  stand  together  to  defend  him,  in  any  evil  day,  against  un¬ 
merited  and  unjust  aggression.  But  such  preventive  action, 
objects  your  moral  enthusiast,  would  be  war,  and  it  is  war  that 
we  want  effectually  to  ban.  This  may  be  true  as  well,  and  it 
may  even  have  a  certain  amount  of  juristic  endorsement;  but  such 
wire-drawn  arguments  exert  not  the  slightest  influence  on  those 
who  are  responsible  for  their  country’s  peace  and  safety. 

General  disarmament,  then,  must  be  based  on  a  co-ordinated 
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compact  like  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Even  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  would  have  had  ultimately  to 
be  incorporated  in  this  same  Covenant.  At  Geneva  to-day  this 
is  being  attempted  in  relation  to  the  Kellogg  Pact,  not  without 
opposition  from  those  who  imagine  that  the  United  States  would 
be  antagonized  if  anything  was  done  to  impair  the  Pact’s  solitary 
integrity.  No  one  who  followed  the  long  negotiations  before 
this  Pact  was  finally  adopted  could  fail  to  see  that  so  far  as  Mr. 
Kellogg  was  concerned,  no  sufficient  account  was  taken  of  the 
obligations  of  other  nations  to  the  League  Covenant.  At  first 
it  was  the  Briand  Pact.  Then,  as  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact,  it 
was  proposed  to  France  and  a  few  selected  Powers  in  a  form  that 
might  have  made  France  unfaithful  to  her  League  obligations. 
Ultimately  France  objected,  and  it  was  finally  thrown  open  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  League;  but,  as  Professor  Shotwell  quite  can¬ 
didly  recognizes,  it  then  became  more  of  a  Kellogg  than  a  Briand 
Pact,  and  quite  ineffective  in  its  own  solitary  strength  to  procure 
any  general  World  Disarmament. 

In  relation  to  the  United  States,  however,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Pact  of  Paris  has  a  certain  authoritative  appeal;  partly 
because  of  its  most  frequent  association  with  the  name  of  an 
American  Secretary  of  State,  partly  because  the  Americans  arc 
accustomed  to  attach  value  to  slogans  that  are  loudly  declared  in 
great  conventional  assemblies.  And  it  was  because  it  was  so  skil¬ 
fully  used  in  the  recent  Naval  Conference  by  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  and  preceded  by  adequate  preparation  in  his  most  suc¬ 
cessful  visit  to  the  States,  that  the  Naval  Conference  did  achieve 
one  result  of  supreme  importance;  that  it  did  avert  a  consequence 
which  would  have  been  a  catastrophe  of  the  first  magnitude  to 
civilisation — a  competition  in  naval  construction  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  This  it  did  by  the  authoritative 
promulgation  of  the  blessed  word  “  parity,”  which  means  that 
Great  Britain  knows  where  she  stands  in  naval  matters  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  America,  and  that  if  any  modifications  of  her  naval  pro¬ 
gramme  are  subsequently  required  at  Geneva  or  elsewhere,  all 
that  the  United  States  wants  is  to  have  “  parity  ”  with  the  greatest 
Naval  Power. 

A  competition  in  naval  armaments  between  Britain  and  the 
United  States  has  been  called  a  catastrophe  to  civilization,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  under-estimate  the  importance  of  the  results 
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which  the  recent  Naval  Conference  has  achieved  in  this  respect. 
Yet  from  1916,  when  a  Navy  Bill  made  provision  for  large  and 
ominous  additions  to  the  American  fleet,  this  subject  of  post-war 
naval  competition  was  a  source  of  grave  preoccupations  to  those 
who  had  eyes  to  behold  the  more  important  consequences  of  the 
war.  The  admirals  of  the  United  States  were  enamoured  of  big 
capital  ships  and  the  Allies  wanted  more  cruisers  to  be  used 
against  the  German  submarines.  Colonel  House  tells  us  that 
he  and  his  friends  were  plainly  perturbed.  If  they  acceded  to 
the  Allies’  demands,  they  might  be  left  at  the  end  of  the  war 
with  an  inadequate  number  of  these  big  engines  of  war  which 
they  thought  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own  safety.  What 
was  to  be  done.?  Colonel  House  proposed  that  the  United  States, 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  should  have  a  claim  on  a  certain  number 
of  British  ships  to  be  afterwards  returned;  while  Lord  Balfour 
counselled  a  defensive  alliance  between  the  principal  Allied 
Powers  to  come  into  effect  when  the  war  was  brought  to  an  end. 
Nothing  was  done  at  the  time  because  ex-President  Wilson  was 
not  so  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  great  capital  ships. 
But  when  proposals  were  made  to  partition  the  German  ships 
among  the  Allies,  the  controversy  broke  out  again  with  renewed 
vehemence.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  could  not 
remain  absolutely  indifferent  to  such  a  palpable  accession  to 
British  naval  power,  and  it  was  actually  suggested  that  if  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  should  have  any  of  the 
German  ironclads  allotted  to  them,  they  should  each  of  them 
covenant  to  sink  such  monsters  in  the  seas. 

The  result  of  the  Naval  Conference,  then,  has  been  to  show 
that  Great  Britain  has  now  finally  renounced  a  dangerous  naval 
competition  with  America,  and  has  resigned  herself  to  a  parity 
which  for  ever  forbids  the  assumption  of  British  naval  supremacy. 
It  has  not  been  an  easy  step  to  take,  even  when  it  has  been  taken 
in  the  eventual  interest  of  Disarmament.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  “  blue  water  ”  school  was  paramount  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  “  blue  water  ”  school  required  that  the 
British  fleet  should  be  as  powerful  as  the  fleets  of  any  other  two 
Powers.  When  the  first  American  suggestions  were  made  to 
(xominent  British  statesmen,  they  reacted  as  forcibly  as  Lord 
Haig  did  to  the  first  proposal  of  a  French  Generalissimo,  when, 
according  to  Clemenceau,  the  British  Field-Marshal  “  leaped  up 
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like  a  jack-in-the-box.”  In  July,  1919,  Colonel  House  paid  a 
visit  to  England,  and  then  he  records  in  his  intimate  papers  that 
he  ”  sensed  an  antagonism  to  the  United  States.”  But  the  fed- 
ing  of  resignation  to  the  inevitable  grew  more  and  more  marked. 

It  became  more  marked  still  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1921, 
when,,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dominions,  the  word  “  parity  ” 
was  first  successfully  launched;  it  was  applied  practically  by 
sides  in  the  Washington  Conference  of  the  same  year;  and  now 
the  final  step  forward  has  been  taken  at  London  by  the  success¬ 
ful  application  of  the  principle,  so  far  as  such  application  is  pos¬ 
sible,  to  all  the  details  of  the  naval  programme  of  Japan  and  the 
new  great  Anglo-Saxon  countries. 

So  far,  then,  it  is  plain  that  some  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  clearing  up  the  way  towards  World  Disarmament.  Yet 
it  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  results  of  the  recent  Naval 
Conference  are  more  satisfactory,  as  applied  to  the  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  than  they  arc  - 
when  related  to  the  situation  of  the  big  European  nations.  The  | 
very  word  “  parity,”  so  soothing  when  repeated  by  the  statesmen 
of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  proved  a  source  of  aggravated 
disturbance  when  proposed  to  countries  like  France  and  Italy 
where  there  is  such  a  feeling  of  tension  as  evidently  exists  to^lay. 
Nor  can  it  be  admitted  that  since  the  Naval  Conference  came  to  an 
end  this  feeUng  of  tension  has  at  all  appreciably  diminished. 
What,  then,  is  the  main  issue  in  Disarmament  which  remains 
open  for  a  League  Council  at  Geneva.^  How  can  a  general  mea¬ 
sure  of  disarmament,  as  contrasted  with  a  particular  naval  dis¬ 
armament,  be  commended  to  the  nations  of  the  world? 

The  general  answer  to  these  questions  has  already  been  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  discussion,  where  stress  has  been 
laid  on  'the  necessity  of  connecting  up  proposals  for  dis¬ 
armament  with  some  co-ordinated  scheme,  based  on  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  But  fortunately  we  have  a  balanced 
and  authoritative  summary  of  the  principles  which,  in  the  past, 
have  secured  progress  in  Geneva  on  the  question  of  Disarma¬ 
ment,  from  the  report  on  the  Geneva  Protocol  submitted  by  the 
British  delegates  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  November  of  1924. 
This  report  was  signed  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  and  Sir  Cedi 
Hurst,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary;  but  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Henderson’s  name  has  been  most 
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conspicuously  associated  with  the  successes  of  1924,  and  that  he 
is  now  the  principal  delegate  to  Geneva,  the  report  may  very 
fairly  be  known  as  the  Henderson  Report  of  1924.  This  Hen¬ 
derson  Report  pointed  out  that,  so  far  as  the  memorable  meeting 
of  1924  was  concerned,  there  was  general  agreement  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points :  (i)  That  as  a  preliminary  to  disarmament  there 
must  be  provided  an  inclusive  scheme  for  the  pacific  settlement 
of  international  disputes  of  all  kinds;  (2)  that  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  itself  provides  the  basis  of  such  a  scheme,  but  that  it  re¬ 
quires  elaboration,  precision  and  extension  in  certain  directions; 

that  to  give  effect  to  such  a  scheme.  States  should  develop 
the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration;  (4)  that  a  State,  having 
accepted  this  principle  would,  if  it  resorted  to  force  in  disregard 
of  its  obligations  to  submit  to  arbitration,  be  automatically  de¬ 
clared  an  aggressor,  and  oudawed;  (5)  that  some  form  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  must  be  devised  for  effective  resistance  to  aggression,  both  as 
a  deterrent  to  any  possible  aggressor,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  se¬ 
curity  to  all  States,  enabling  them  to  contemplate  a  reduction  of 
their  own  armed  forces,  which  at  present  constitute  their  ultimate 
guarantee  of  safety.  A  satisfactory  setdement  on  the  lines  of 
these  five  principles  is,  according  to  this  Henderson  Report,  the 
main  issue  in  Disarmament.  This  Report,  moreover,  was  the 
dearest  and  most  summary  statement  of  the  condidons  which 
would  govern  any  real  success  in  promoting  World  Disarmament 
at  the  time  it  was  written,  and  it  remains  the  most  adequate  and 
comprehensive  appreciation  of  the  difficult  situation  of  to-day. 

That  being  so,  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how  unaware  of  the 
real  complexity  of  the  position  were  many  of  those  in  this  country 
who  made  confident  comments  on  the  progress  of  the  recent 
Naval  Conference.  For  example,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
French  request  for  a  British  elucidation  of  Article  XVI.  of  the 
Covenant,  in  compliance  with  the  second  of  the  principles  of  the 
Henderson  Report,  would  automatically  involve,  as  its  inevitable 
correlate,  an  immediate  and  substanti;^[  reduction  in  the  French 
naval  requirements.  But  the  moment  we  study  the  Henderson 
Report  as  a  whole,  we  discover  that  this  is  not  at  all  the  case. 
Principle  number  two  is  only  one  of  five  principles,  all  of  which 
must  adequately  be  satisfied  before  there  can  be  real  and  evident 
progress  in  the  great  cause  of  Disarmament.  Indeed,  the  question 
was  principally  addressed  by  the  French  to  Great  Britain,  because 
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there  had  been  a  considerable  amount  of  loose  language  used  b 
this  country  about  the  genuineness  of  our  acceptance  of  this 
very  Article  XVI.  General  Smuts,  for  example,  speaking  both  b 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  had  declared  that,  though  the 
financial  sanctions  of  the  Article  might  have  to  be  operated,  it 
had  been  tacitly  understood  in  Versailles  that  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  would  the  military  sanctions  come  to  be  put  b 
force.  Naturally  this  appeared  to  the  French  as  minim;7ing 
serious  commitments  and,  before  taking  on  any  further  Disarma¬ 
ment  obligations,  they  naturally  desired  to  know  how  they  stood, 
with  regard  to  the  obligations  which  had  already  been  mutually 
assumed. 

The  reply  which  was  then  given  shows  that,  so  far  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government  are  concerned,  they  are  determined  that  Great 
Britain  shall  remain  faithful  to  her  Covenant  obligations.  That  ' 
is  to  say  that  if,  in  some  case  of  wanton  aggression,  whether  pre¬ 
ceded  or  not  by  situations  involving  the  use  of  other  articles  of  ] 
the  Covenant,  Article  XVI.  is  brought  into  action  against  the  ; 
aggressor  by  the  Council  of  the  League,  Great  Britain  will  con-  j 
sider  herself  loyally  bound  to  participate  in  the  sanctions  that  are  | 
thereby  involved  to  the  full  extent  that  may  be  required  to  re¬ 
store  the  authority  of  the  League.  This  was  the  interpretation  ' 
placed  on  this  part  of  the  Covenant  by  Senator  Borah  and  his 
friends,  when  ex-President  Wilson  returned  to  his  country  bearmg 
the  new  instruments  in  his  hands.  Overt  acts  of  war,  they  ob¬ 
jected,  might  be  required  of  the  United  States  under  this  Article 
without  requiring  the  sanction  of  Congress,  and  it  was  because 
they  were  not  prepared  to  stand  in  with  the  rest  of  the  world  m 
this  respect,  that  they  advised  the  Senate  to  reject  the  Covenant, 
and  refuse  the  resultant  membership  of  the  new  League  of 
Nations. 

Great  Britain,  however,  has  accepted  the  Covenant,  and  happily 
remains  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  resultant  League. 
What  are  the  objections  our  loyally  accepting  the  obligations, 
however  onerous,  which  the  Covenant  thus  entails.^  Why,  if 
Disarmament  is  the  most  pressing  necessity  of  the  future,  should 
we  not  whole-heartedly  face  the  main  issue  in  Disarmament?  The 
reply  given  one  or  two  years  ago  would  have  been  that  thereby 
we  should  be  stabilizing  with  our  sanctions,  under  Articles  X  and 
XVI  of  the  Covenant,  the  territorial  arrangements  of  the  Treaty 
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of  Versailles.  These  objectors  have  worked  themselves  into  a 
frenzy  of  indignation  over  some  particular  instance  of  what  they 
termed  injustice,  saj,  the  Polish  Corridor,  or  Hungary,  or  Upper 
Silesia,  or  Vilno,  or  Danzig.  They  desired  that  Great  Britain 
should  renounce  all  responsibility  for  the  support  of  what  they 
described  as  iniquitous  arrangements.  Not  so  much,  however, 
is  heard  of  such  an  attitude  to-day.  It  is  being  slowly  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  Treaty,  however  adversely  you  regard  it,  is  still  a 
solemnly  signed  and  duly  ratified  Treaty,  and  you  cannot  change 
it  unless  there  is  mutual  agreement  because  of  completely  altered 
circumstances,  or  at  the  cost  of  a  war  which  might  easily  become 
the  crowning  menace  to  civilization. 

It  might  seem,  then,  that  the  situation  ought  to  be  more  favour¬ 
able  to-day  at  Geneva  for  comprehensive  proposals  for  Disarma¬ 
ment  than  it  has  ever  been  before;  and  so  it  appears  from  many 
of  the  sides  in  which  we  must  necessarily  regard  it.  Recendy 
Mr.  Conwell  Evans  has  written  an  interesting  book  The  League 
Council  in  Action.  [Milford.  11s.  6d.^  which  must  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  all  who  desire  to  study  the  operation  of  the  Covenant, 
and  in  which  he  maintains  that  Article  XVI  is  unnecessary  be¬ 
cause  the  past  precedents  shew  that  the  League  sanctions  have 
been  more  successfully  operated  under  the  milder  Article  XI.  He 
is  not  quite  successful  to  the  full  extent  of  his  contention,  but  his 
attitude  testifies  to  a  remarkable  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  com¬ 
ment  on  this  whole  matter  of  sanctions. 

Indeed,  one  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Garvin  and  others  were 
completely  mistaken  in  their  estimates  of  public  opinion  were  it 
not  for  the  progress  of  the  Empire  Crusade  in  a  great  historic 
party.  For,  on  the  political  side,  that  Empire  Crusade  implies, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  such  an  aloofness  from  Europe 
as  would  preclude  any  whole-hearted  participation  in  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  European  Disarmament.  It  might  involve  Great 
Britain,  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  eventualities,  in  a  Tariff  War 
with  Europe.  It  would  thereby  split  up  the  Empire  by  weaken¬ 
ing  any  effective  hold  on  our  Eastern  possessions.  It  would  like¬ 
wise  divide  up  the  League  of  Nations  into  an  Empire  League,  a 
European  League,  and  perhaps  a  League  of  the  Nations  of  the 
East,  with  the  United  States  emphasizing  the  Munro  doctrine, 
and  detaching  from  the  League,  to  form  part  of  a  Pacific  com¬ 
bination,  the  States  of  South  America.  What  a  dismal  prospect 
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for  the  future !  How  impossible  with  such  slogans  on  our  lips, 
to  face,  with  any  hope  of  success,  the  inevitable  requirements  of 
any  effective  World  Disarmament !  In  truth,  the  only  hope  for 
the  future,  so  far  as  a  great  outstanding  political  problem  like  Dis¬ 
armament  is  concerned,  is  that  the  world  shall  act  as  a  whole,  and 
that  the  League  of  Nations,  in  particular,  shall  resist  any 
threatened  dissolution  into  a  series  of  hostile  regional  combina¬ 
tions.  With  divided  forces  troubles  would  inevitably  accumulate. 
The  real  requirements  of  Disarmament  could  hardly  be  success¬ 
fully  considered.  The  United  States  could  never  be  encouraged 
to  reconsider  its  decision  to  refuse  membership  of  the  existing 
world  combination.  “  I  see  two  Leagues  of  Nations,”  cried  out 
Charles  Baudoin  in  a  psychic  mood  just  before  the  Armistice, 
“  one  gyrating  in  the  orbit  of  the  Allies,  the  other  sweeping  along 
in  its  wake  the  prodigious  East  of  Confucius  and  of  Buddha,  and 
the  Red  Guard  who  are  opening  the  gates  for  the  passage  of  the 
Yellow  Race.  .  .  .  And  I  see  a  world  in  flames !  I  see  war, 
world-wide  war,  or  war  of  which  the  war  from  which  we  are 
just  emerging  will  have  been  no  more  than  a  dress  rehearsal,  the 
paltriest  of  imitations.”  There  is  sufficient  inflammable  mater¬ 
ial,  both  in  East  and  West  to-day  to  make  this  ten-year  old  fore¬ 
cast  decidedly  uncomfortable.  At  any  rate  it  helps,  or  should 
help  us,  to  make  up  our  minds  speedily  on  the  main  issue  of  Dis¬ 
armament. 
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Bt  W.  J.  Blyton 

S“  TANDING  the  other  day  on  a  flight  of  very  indented  stone 
steps  at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  an  official  gave  me  a 
humorous  explanation  why  they  were  being  replaced. 
“  They  have  been  worn  down  like  that,”  he  said,  ”  by  the  nailed 
boots  of  deputations  from  the  country  to  a  succession  of  Govern¬ 
ments  asking  for  some  sort  of  policy  or  aid  for  farmers  and  farm 
workers.”  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  condition  of  rural 
England  will  become  an  increasingly  live  political  issue.  Now 
that  the  Prime  Minister  is  free  of  the  pre-occupation  of  the  Naval 
Conference,  he  is  busy  investigating  some  aspects  of  the  greatest 
malady  of  the  State;  and  a  different  order  of  ideas  is  being  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  particularly  land  drainage 
as  a  palliation  of  the  unemployment  evil.  1  detect  real  symptoms 
of  belated  alarm  in  Whitehall,  and  a  willingness  to  make  up 
some  of  the  enormous  leeway  in  the  knowledge  needed  for 
arresting  the  deadly  decline. 

To  those  who  believe,  on  grounds  of  experience  and 
psychology,  that  the  space  and  comparative  silence  of  the  country 
mean  morale,  spiritual  poise  and  physical  stamina,  generally 
speaking,  for  the  people;  and  that  the  over-stimulus  of  town  Hfe 
is  the  historic  recipe  for  nervous  and  physiological  exhaustion 
—•to  say  nothing  of  its  economic  peril,  and  the  threat  to  the 
home  and  to  a  people’s  religious  and  general  balance — the  one 
hope  is  that  the  government,  any  government,  will  soon  shape 
and  implement  something  worthy  of  being  called  a  land  policy. 
It  would  be  within  sight,  perhaps,  if  it  were  possible  for  our 
politicians,  accompanied  by  editors  and  publicists,  to  be  conducted 
to  the  remaining  stretches  of  countryside,  and  shown  the  plight 
of  what  was  once,  and  still  might  be,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
national  industries,  and  the  permanent  source  of  strength  to  a 
nation. 

What  they  would  see  in  some  areas  would  be  cottages  and 
houses  passing  into  disrepair,  watercourses  choked,  arable  fields 
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going  back  to  grass  (and  poor  grass,  too) :  cornlands  ruinous  as 
they  have'  not  been  since  1879;  macadam  roads  being  thrust 
through  once  prosperous  enough  reaches  of  farmland  for  the 
convenience  of  motordom;  wheat  and  oats  being  fed  to  poultry, 
and  potatoes  to  cows.  Sir  William  Beach-Thomas  spoke  recently  h 
of  a  district  from  which  not  only  hedgerows,  crops  and  byres  I 

have  vanished,  but  where  even  the  village — and  its  church J 

have  disappeared.  Mr.  Bensusan  cites  the  case  of  a  farm,  a  good 
heavy-land  holding  of  several  hundred  acre#  with  a  fine  old 
house,  built  centuries  ago,  and  solid  out-buildings  of  the  type  that 
came  into  being  when  agriculture  was  prosperous;  the  whole 
place  sold  for  ^4.  5s.  an  acre,  which  is  less  than  the  annual  rent 
paid  in  some  favoured  spots.  Only  this  week  I  walked  through 
a  large  and  now  deserted  flour  mill,  encrusted  with  moss  and 
lichen,  echoing  to  my  own  footsteps  and  the  wings  of  owl  or 
bat;  it  could  still  be  run  by  the  water-power  that  strains  round 
its  weed-choked  wheels.  In  an  outhouse  (once  an  office)  I 
lingered  for  nearly  an  afternoon  examining  its  weather-stained 
ledgers,  day  books  and  correspondence;  enough  to  show  that  its 
business  was  once  brisk  as  a  co-operative  concern.  It  is  still  I 
well-spoken  of  by  the  local  worthies,  who  now,  so  to  speak,  like  ' 
Ruth,  live  on  “  the  alien  corn  ”.  One  could  multiply  instances. 

I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  incident  this  spring  in  a  ferny  I 
Wessex  by-way.  An  old  farm  craftsman  pointed  out  a  beautiful  I 
hedge  once  surrounding  his  ploughland.  “  I  put  my  best  into  ^ 

that,”  he  said;  “  and  long  after  I’ve  gone,  folk  will  be  proud  of  | 

Ruben’s  hedge.”  His  work  now  is  to  unmake  what  he  had  to 
make;  he  beats  down  thisdes  in  a  twenty-acre  field  which  some 
years  ago  he  broke  into  plough  and  has  so  many  times  helped 
to  harvest;  he  traps  rabbits  across  a  stretch  of  country  which  he 
had  hedged  and  where  he  had  tended  sheep.  There  are  no  ! 
crops  now  and  no  sheep — only  furze  and  bracken.  In  wet 
seasons  it  is  waterlogged.  A  motor  whizzed  by.  “For  why.?”  ■ 
he  said.  “  To  keep  roads  dry  and  let  ’em  see  across.  And  when 
every  place  is  cut  down  and  like  every  other  place,  for  why  will 
they  come  to  Devon.?  ...  I  can’t  understand.  That  field  j 
(pointing  to  a  wilderness)  growed  the  best  turnips  as  ever  the  ] 
Lord  zeed.  Us  still  needs  turnips,  and  mutton,  and  corn —  ^ 

surely.?  I  can’t  understand  .  .  .  And  a  man  learns  more  when  \ 
he’s  out  with  the  ewes  or  when  he’s  sittin’  behind  a  horse  than  i 
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when  he’s  trappin’  vermin  or  sittin’  still  over  an  engine. 
Government?  It  haven’t  done  good  government  to  the  land. 
It’ll  give  the  old  age  pension  to  me  next  year — after  doing  that  ”. 
So  spoke  the  old  man  to  Father  Vincent  McNabb,  the  Dominican 
who  is  deeply  acquainted  with  the  land  and  its  interests. 

Mr.  Blunden,  who  observes  uneasily  that  Madge  and  Hodge 
arc  gravitating  toward  the  town,  to  the  cinema,  the  Woolworth 
store,  and  the  “  pub  ”  built  in  the  late  Marzipan  period,  says  of 
the  farm  worker: — “Of  him  this  country  should  be  proud. 
He  will  be  in  heaven  before  the  majority  of  us,  and  will  be  in 
his  element  with  the  verification  of  Isaiah’s  pastoral.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  union  with  nature  could  be  more  desirable  than 
his.  If  civilisation  kills  him,  so  much  the  worse  for  civilisation  ’’. 
To  starve  this  basis  of  our  living  would  be  to  cut  out  the  source 
of  half  and  perhaps  the  better  half  of  all  English  poetry;  to 
impoverish  English  character  and  blood;  to  breed  a  race  of 
sciolists,  a  tube-shot  generation  who  read  print  by  the  acre,  and 
half-hear  wireless  talks  by  the  hour;  who  have  the  hard-run 
towns-man’s  pseudo-knowledge  and  mental  indigestion,  versed  in 
the  frothier  elements  of  science  and  the  jargon  of  the  quack 
psychologist.  Exposed  to  these  over-stimuli,  fed  with  clerkly 
“  book  knowledge  ’’,  divorced  from  the  ancient  craft  of  the 
hands,  he  is  the  victim  of  a  spurious  and  precocious  intellectuality 
without  corresponding  growth  in  spiritual  stature,  with  too  little 
leisure  or  humility  to  ruminate  or  take  knowledge  for  his  very 
own.  The  change  of  habitat  of  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  Britons 
from  the  hay-ricks  to  the  Hoxtons,  from  glebeland  to  gasometer, 
is  a  bad  change,  physically  and  metaphysically;  and  the  necrosis 
of  the  soul,  though  gradual,  is  none  the  less  sure.  An  environ¬ 
ment  of  machinery  makes  for  mechanism  as  a  creed;  empties 
the  pavement  mind  of  the  finer  values,  beliefs,  and  dependences. 

To  shield  our  eyes  from  the  encroachment,  we  are  apt  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  the  remaining  exceptions.  “  The  catalogue  of 
‘  passing  away,’  ’’  says  Mr.  Blunden,  after  giving  a  long  one 
(which  includes  hurtling  land-liners  sweeping  all  before  them  in 
lanes  where  the  partridge  was  safe  with  her  brood  all  the  sunny 
day),  “  does  not  yet  hinder  this  country  from  being,  all  points 
weighed,  astonishingly  beautiful,  mellow  with  the  pleasantest 
associations;  the  republic  of  birds  and  flowers,  the  earthly  paradise 
of  horse,  sheep,  heifer,  and  mongrel;  a  friendly  meeting  ground 
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of  Nature  and  man;  and  that  this  is  flourishing  in  1930  is  in  part 
the  highest  tribute  that  the  Englishman,  with  all  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  has  ever  won  Nevertheless,  it  is  as  well  to  face  the 
fact  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  England  is  urban; 
more  and  more  of  it  is,  biologically  speaking,  “  townstuff  ”,  This 
is  our  coming  problem.  We  are  becoming  one  huge  city,  and 
what  was  country  is  increasingly  now  merely  something  that 
exists  precariously  between  vast  ganglia  of  bricks  and  mortar. 
Soon,  as  someone  has  said,  our  business  will  not  be  to  save  the 
countryside  from  the  city,  but  to  save  a  bit  of  countryside  for  the 
city.  In  the  north  of  England,  within  a  hundred  years,  town 
has  joined  with  town;  Manchester,  Salford,  Bolton,  Oldham, 
Rochdale,  Burnley;  Birmingham,  Stafford,  Wolverhampton, 
Stoke,  Macclesfield — and  so  on,  and  on.  The  polyp-like  new 
“  estates  ”  that  are  beginning  to  cling  to  the  new  arterial,  circular, 
and  by-pass  roads  promise  in  some  cases  to  become  the  nuclei  of 
fresh  problems  in  the  future.  Building  and  planning  are  not 
always  felicitous.  I  saw  a  large  estate  ruined  by  the  destruction 
of  hundreds  of  trees  by  the  builder.  The  dryads  were  soon 
revenged.  The  trees  had  acted  as  absorbents  of  the  rains  and 
pools;  and  the  first  intimation  from  Nature  that  she  knew  her 
business  better  than  Mr.  Jerry  was  the  flooding  of  all  the  houses, 
and  their  desertion  wholesale  by  owner-occupiers  and  tenants. 
The  builder  lost  nearly  everything  by  this  philistinism. 

In  our  civilisation  we  are  draining  the  middle  region  of  our 
nature,  the  scheming,  nervous  and  cerebral  part;  at  the  cost  of  the 
more  ancient  and  tenacious  parts — the  instinctive  and  physical; 
and  the  spiritual  or  mystical.  The  loss  in  dignity  and  health  of 
manhood  is  severe.  The  insistence  on  one  life-mode  results  in 
desolation  and  neurasthenia.  The  rich  innocent  life  of  the  senses 
and  sympathetic  system  is  starved;  and  in  a  score  of  unwitting 
ways  we  are  tampering  with  vital  currents  which  ask  nothing  so 
urgently  as  spontaneity.  D.  H.  Lawrence  was  right  in  saying 
that  “  the  brain  has  become  the  vampire  of  modern  life,  sucking 
up  the  blood  and  the  life.  There  is  hardly  an  original  thought 
or  utterance  possible  to  us.  Let  humanity  lie  fallow.  We  want 
effectual  human  beings,  rather  than  conscious  ones.”  The  sur¬ 
viving  breed  of  countrymen  would  endorse  that,  with  their  well- 
known  scorn  for  “  head  learning  ”  that  turns  children  against 
the  soil  and  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  primary  crafts;  and  with 
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their  bewilderment  in  face  of  urban  deracinh,  (such  as  I  overheard 
from  a  deepsea  fisherman,  looking  at  tourists :  “  Summer 
things !  ”)  But  now  we  have  consciously  to  restore  the  balance 
of  nature,  of  racial  function,  and  production;  because  there  are 
not  now  (as  in  Roman  times)  any  great  reservoirs  left  of  barbarian 
energetic  life.  If  we  lose  the  dwindling  remnant  of  rich 
muscular,  sensorial  life,  we  lose  all — and  lose  it  finally. 

The  irony  is  that  the  desertion  of  parts  of  the  country  by  many 
of  its  traditional  skilled  indigenes  has  not  been  arrested  by  the 
introduction  of  all  manner  of  amenities — wireless,  the  gramo¬ 
phone;  Village  Institutes  with  lending  libraries,  lectures  and 
entertainments;  newspapers;  continuation  classes,  with  grants  for 
study;  the  linking  up  of  the  village  with  the  township  by  motor- 
’bus;  and  so  on.  Except  for  its  greater  peace  and  dignity,  rural 
living  is  less  different  from  urban  living  to-day  than  ever  before 
in  history;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  countrywoman  with  any  mind  at 
all,  or  with  even  moderate  education.  This  is  spoken  from 
experience;  and  from  that  of  friends,  who  by  preference  combine 
cultivation  of  the  soil  with  mental  pursuits  of  no  mean  kind. 
“  We  are  as  near  town  as  it  is  good  for  anyone  to  be,”  is  their 
attitude;  ”  we  miss  nothing.”  They  are  as  primed  and  affair^ 
as  they  have  any  need  to  be.  And  no  industry,  too,  has  seen  an 
improvement  in  conditions  comparable  to  agriculture  in  the  last 
eighty  years.  From  Yorkshire  to  Somerset  it  has  been  noticeable 
on  hiring  days  that  the  farmers  have  to  importune  the  hands  and 
maids;  thus  reversing  the  former  relations.  This  is  due  in  parts 
to  more  marked  scarcity  of  labour,  but  even  more  to  a  growth 
in  the  sense  of  personality  and  to  the  vastly  increased  mobility 
now  possible.  The  landworkers’  life  to-day,  is  almost  without 
exception  one  of  comfort  where  there  is  any  ordinary  thrift. 
From  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Cumberland,  I  have  seen  and  even 
stayed  in  the  cottages  of  people  whose  wages  are  half  those  of 
an  urban  dustman;  these  have  a  piano,  or  a  gramophone,  possibly 
a  bicycle  or  a  crystal  set.  Noticing  other  changes.  Hardy,  in  the 
notes  just  published  by  his  widow  says ;  “  The  labourers  have 
become  more  and  more  migratory — and  younger  families  in 
especial,  who  enjoy  nothing  so  much  as  fresh  scenery  and  new 
acquaintance,”  with  dire  results  upon  local  tradition,  and 
memories,  and  characteristics. 

That  note  was  made  thirty  years  ago;  and  since  then  the 
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tendency  has  vastly  accelerated.  At  first  the  cause  was  mainly 
insecurity  of  tenure.  In  the  towns  to  which  they  go,  insecurity 
also  exists;  but  there,  as  Hardy  says  shrewdly,  “  it  is  not  fraught 
with  such  trying  consequences  as  in  a  village,  whence  they  may 
have  to  travel  ten  or  twenty  miles  to  find  another  house  and 
other  work.”  These  people,  eighty  years  ago,  had  not  the  means 
nor  the  knowledge  for  such  migration.  Perhaps,  also,  the  back¬ 
bone  of  village  life,  the  mechanics  and  small  traders,  by  their 
stability  and  comparative  independence  were  good  neighbours  to 
have,  and  reduced  the  inclination  to  restlessness.  Whether  one 
puts  it  down  to  post-war  malaise,  to  lack  of  a  national  programme, 
to  street-corner  “  socialisms,”  to  the  pull  of  the  cinema  and  the 
shoddy  pleasure  of  the  main-street  on  the  young,  or  to  the  break¬ 
up  of  small  communities  by  oversea  emigration ;  the  fact  of  “  the 
deserted  village  ”  remains,  in  many  areas,  on  a  scale  undreamed 
of  in  Goldsmith’s  poem. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  singular  counter-tendency  locally  at  work, 
which  since  it  may  develop,  should  be  noted.  This  is  the 
individual  and  small  group  effort,  tentative  as  yet,  to  live  on  a 
modest  scale  on  the  strips  of  cultivable  earth  between  the  towns. 
An  astonishing  case  in  point  is  West  Lancashire.  In  that  stricken 
country,  where  some  cotton  mills  are  being  offered  for  sale  for 
the  price  which  the  bricks,  glass  and  iron  will  bring,  within  a 
half-hour’s  train  ride  one  may  see  thousands  of  men — ex-cotton- 
workers  often — with  their  families,  have  filled  mile  after  mile  of 
country  with  small  holdings,  and  egg  and  poultry  ‘‘  farms  ”. 
Much  of  the  Fylde  country,  between  Preston  and  Blackpool,  is 
thus  occupied  to-day;  and  that  comparatively  sheltered  region 
gendy  sloping  south-west  resembles  Kent  to  the  traveller’s  eye. 
Indeed,  draw  a  straight  line  perpendicularly  down  Lancashire, 
and  (excluding  Liverpool)  it  may  be  described  to-day  as  prepon¬ 
derantly  rural  in  pursuits.  These  settlers  claim  that  two-thirds 
of  the  egg  and  prize  hen  industry  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by 
them;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  claim.  In  other 
parts,  a  less  general  similar  tendency  has  been  noted  for  years; 
the  dream  of  running  a  chicken  farm  has  been  widely  entertained 
by  town  workers,  men  and  women,  though  the  reports  of  failures 
have  of  late  checked  enthusiasm.  There  is  likewise  a  tendency 
for  middle-aged  or  pensioned  couples  to  retire  upon  the  bungalow 
or  the  cottage,  an  hour’s  distance  from  the  smoke  and  the  racket. 
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and  to  dabble  in  a  small  way  in  produce-growing.  But  these 
movements  are  sporadic  and  local;  their  significance  is  that  they 
arc  instinctive,  and  show  the  heart  of  many  of  the  people  to  be 
still  sound. 

We  must  look  to  wider  agencies  to  remedy  the  lesion  between 
man  and  earth.  The  boldest  experiment  in  lucrative  working  of 
the  soil  is  described  by  the  Oxford  Agricultural  Economics 
Research  Station.  With  next  to  no  capital,  Mr.  Baylis  (improv¬ 
ing  on  discoveries  of  Gilbert  and  Lawes,  at  Rothamsted,  and 
using  their  artificial  fertilisers)  grew  grain  crops  almost 
exclusively,  and  rid  himself  of  livestock;  thus  reversing  the 
depressing  process,  seen  elsewhere,  of  arable  ground  falling 
back  to  mongrel  grass.  Taking  over  a  farm  in  Berkshire  he 
extended  the  enterprise  to  include  others,  later  carrying  the 
success  further  in  Hampshire,  till  there  were  12,000  acres,  most 
of  which  he  was  able  to  free  from  mortgage,  and  to  buy  out 
of  his  profits.  The  fifty  years’  talc  of  triumph  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  written,  however,  in  the  last  few  years;  impossible 
odds  were  created  by  foreign  competition  with  low  wages,  long 
hours,  and  state  aid  (fiscal  and  other)  unknown  here.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  a  baseless  fear  that  vested  interests  of  our  own  do  not 
favour  increased  home  production;  spokesmen  of  the  distributing 
and  importing  trades  have  even  suggested  that  English  wheat 
is  only  fit  for  biscuits,  pastry  and  the  feeding  of  chickens, 
apparently  on  the  plea  that  it  is  not  so  easily  and  profitably 
manipulated  in  loaf-making  as  arc  the  wheats  raised  overseas. 
But  the  briefest  possible  definition  of  Government  (consistent 
with  fairness)  is  that  it  exists  to  control  and  counteract  sectional 
movements  of  self-interest;  to  assert  the  whole  against  the  part; 
to  listen  to  what  the  years  say  against  the  hours,  and  the 
centuries  against  the  years.  Any  Government  worthy  of  the 
name,  so  interpreting  its  responsibilities,  will  see  that  what 
Britain  needs — politically,  economically,  physiologically  and 
spiritually — is  to  refresh  itself  at  its  sources. 

Those  sources  arc  in  the  soil,  and  in  the  resulting  mental, 
religious  and  economic  stability  which  from  ancient  times  has 
been  known  to  preserve  a  people;  in  contradistinction  to  the  un¬ 
reasoning  attrait  of  city  existence  which  burns  up  in  two,  or  at 
the  most  three  generations,  the  stamina  and  survival  value  of 
j  a  family  or  group.  Virgil  and  Horace  were  as  clear  about  this 
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combustion  of  eugenic  resources  as  are  our  Recruiting  Authori¬ 
ties  or  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Like  any  other 
plant,  animal,  or  spirit,  man  imperatively  needs  spacing  out;  he 
withers,  tires  and  stales  in  the  too  crowded  atmosphere  of  his 
kind.  Cities,  as  Hardy  said,  are  “  the  hot  plate  on  which  we 
dry  away  to  dust  and  ashes.”  Charles  Lamb’s  schoolmaster  was 
“  boy-sick,  sick  of  perpetual  Boy  men,  too,  are  stunted  by 
everlasting  proximity  and  collision  with  man,  wall,  and  pave¬ 
ment. 

Most  other  implements  of  man’s  labour  have  altered  out 
of  recognition.  The  plough  has  not  altered,  it  is  significant  to 
notice,  since  the  days  of  primitive  man.  It  is  still  the  key  to 
man’s  larder;  the  handle  to  the  staff  of  life.  It  is,  of  course, 
very  much  more  besides;  the  symbol  of  our  foundation  industry, 
a  promotor  of  prosperity  in  other  departments,  a  certificate  of  a 
nation’s  soundness  in  economic  thinking,  and  an  insurance  of  its 
health  and  safety  in  time  of  peace  or  war.  Yet  the  lessons  of 
the  world-war  have  in  the  last  twelve  years  been  ignored;  and 
on  several  millions  of  acres  the  plough  is  not  used  where  once 
it  was.  Producers  have  been  turned  off,  and  consumers  forced 
into  parasitism  on  the  unemployment  benefit,  to  chafe  at  their 
un-used  skill  as  much  as  at  a  kind  of  economic  bondage  which 
is  new  to  them.  We  have  run  too  early,  perhaps,  to  the 
expedients  of  contraceptives;  elaborate  social  aids  in  money- 
form;  crowding  the  secondary,  tertiary,  and  luxury  trades;  putting 
our  youth  into  clerkly  or  unproductive  callings;  and  tending  to 
a  population  of  the  elderly. 

The  discord  that  affects  our  agricultural  industry,  some 
consider,  could  be  resolved  by  the  guarantee  of  a  reasonable  price 
for  the  farmer’s  wheat;  that  done,  the  farmer  could  carry 
forward  his  other  husbandry  and  keep  a  full  staff,  three  times  j 
as  many  as  he  needs  after  he  has  been  forced  to  put  his  land  | 

down  to  grass.  That  might  well  mean  250,000  more  men  (or  I 

more  than  twice  that  number  of  people,  adding  the  women  and 
children)  to  the  countryside  in  the  first  three  years;  and  | 
immensely  more  in  five  years.  It  would  mean,  other  experts  | 
believe,  that  our  staple  food  could  be  sold  at  three-quarters  of 
the  price  reigning  to-day.  The  case  for  the  farmer  is  stronger 
than  that  of  most  who  receive  State  allowances :  it  happens  to 
be  the  case  for  England’s  body  and  soul.  Because  our  exports 
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and  imports,  do  not  more  than  balance,  we  are  relying  upon  un¬ 
stable  external  sources  for  the  means  to  pay  our  food  bills;  our 
land  is  depreciating  to  a  disquieting  degree;  and — most  ironic 
of  all — the  consumer  in  the  town  is  no  better  off  than  if  he  were 
to  give  a  square  deal  to  the  farmer — a  price  that  would  enable  him 
to  produce  at  a  profit,  and  pay  many  workers  on  the  soil  where, 
finally,  we  all  belong,  and  on  which  as  many  as  possible  ought 
to  live. 


I 
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THE  MECHANIZATION  OF  CULTURE 


By  Andre  Siegfried 

{Translated  by  Fitzroy  MacLean) 

During  the  course  of  the  last  thirty-three  years,  two  new 
facts  of  great  significance  have  become  evident.  On 
the  one  hand  the  United  States  have  created,  or  rather 
put  into  practice,  a  new  method  of  production  which  involves 
a  complete  change  in  their  conception  of  life;  and  as  a  result 
of  this,  Europe  finds  herself  face  to  face  with  a  new  and  powerful 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  this  change  has  had  the  effect 
of  making  Europe  suddenly  conscious  of  her  own  individuality. 
We  are  now  faced  with  the  problem  of  how  far  it  is  necessary 
for  Europe  to  become  “  Americanised  ”  in  order  to  survive. 

This  problem,  which  confronts  each  one  of  us,  is  undeniably 
the  most  pressing  of  the  day.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the 
newly-born  rivalry  between  the  two  Continents.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  this  rivalry  was  entirely  unknown.  In  fact,  it  did 
not  really  manifest  itself  until  after  the  War,  when  we  realised 
that  Europeans  no  longer  controlled  the  world.  The  last 
ten  years  of  the  nineteenth-century  were  the  end  of  an  epoch. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  at  that  time,  the  United  States 
were  still  looked  upon  as  a  second-class  political  power. 

Already  immensely  rich,  she  was  at  the  same  time  full  of 
paupers  and  bankrupts.  In  spite  of  the  beginning  which  had 
been  made  in  financial  organisation,  she  was  still  in  a  state  of 
adventurous  anarchy,  as  far  as  her  conceptions  of  production  were 
concerned.  Most  of  the  features  generally  associated  with  colonial 
life  still  clung  to  her,  so  that  we  were  bound  to  regard  her,  if  not 
economically,  at  any  rate  intellectually,  as  a  colony.  Lincoln, 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  were  not  yet  fully 

This  article  is  reprinted  here  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  in  which  journal  it  originally  appeared. 
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appreciated  by  us,  for  wc  were  still  conscious  of  how  much 
the  United  States  owed  to  European  civilisation.  Indeed, 
Americans  themselves  looked  upon  the  old  world  as  their 
spiritual  home. 

Now,  in  less  than  a  generation,  a  sensational  change  has  taken 
place.  The  decisive  victory  of  mass  production  has  brought 
with  it,  all  unconsciously,  the  revival  of  the  old  viewpoint. 
To-day,  American  civilisation  seems,  even  intellectually,  largely 
autonomous,  but  its  influence  is  now  beginning  to  affect 
Europe.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  traditional  union  is 
disappearing,  at  the  very  time  when  the  relations  between 
individuals  are  increasing  to  a  surprising  extent.  It  is  this  that 
has  caused  the  feeling  of  spiritual  remoteness  which  we  certainly 
did  not  feel  towards  the  America  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  out¬ 
look  of  the  United  States  has  changed.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  adventurous  exploration  but  of  methodical  manu¬ 
facture.  Instead  of  Lincoln  and  Hill,  we  have  Ford  and  Sloane, 
pioneers  of  a  different  kind  of  organisation.  No  longer  is 
America  a  mere  stretch  of  country,  but  a  system;  and  we  have 
to  admit  that  Europe  is  no  longer  the  inspiring  force.  It  is 
possible  that  the  principles  of  the  system  came  from  the  Old 
World,  but  the  system  itself  is  quite  definitely  American.  Wc 
are  still  able  to  grasp  Lincoln  with  his  Bible,  his  Aesop’s  fables 
and  his  classical  tastes.  But,  if  we  are  able  to  admire  Ford, 
we  do  so  distantly;  actually,  he  fills  us  with  a  sense  of  dismay. 

This  transformation  is  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  United  States.  The  “  Census  ”  gives  us  every 
year,  by  means  of  a  little  cross  on  the  map,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  population  of  America.  This  cross,  which  a  century  ago 
was  to  the  east  of  the  Alleghanny  Range,  is  now  in  Indiana  quite 
near  Illinois — in  fact  right  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and 
that  is  a  part  of  the  country  which  has  no  tendency  towards 
expansion.  Those  towns  which,  during  the  last  ten  years  have 
shown  the  most  extraordinary  development,  are  not  ports  but 
inland  centres  like  Detroit,  Atlanta  and  Dallas,  situated  several 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea.  In  the  heart  of  the  country 
we  see  a  vast  district,  going  by  no  special  name,  shut  in  by  two 
considerable  chains  of  mountains  and  inhabited  by  tens  of 
millions  of  people,  who  live  their  own  life,  support  themselves 
by  their  own  produce,  and  absorb  almost  completely  the  enormous 
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quantity  of  objects  which  they  manufacture.  What  is  more,  they 
arc  now  on  the  way  to  the  formation  of  a  state  of  society  fully 
provided  with  a  complete  material,  moral  and  social  code  of  life, 
as  self-sustaining  as  a  plant  is  full  of  sap. 

At  one  time  the  East  was  the  leaven  of  the  West,  but  now  the 
tide  has  changed  and  the  West  is  spreading  its  influence  by  its 
methods,  its  ideas  and  even  its  men.  The  Atlantic  States  are 
full  of  men  of  the  middle-west  type,  with  square  shoulders,  round 
sallow-complexioned  faces  and  self-imposed  blindness  behind 
their  horn-rimmed  spectacles ....  if  the  United  States  are  about 
to  overwhelm  the  World  with  their  influence,  the  Middle  West 
is  now  overwhelming  the  United  States  and  flooding  them  with 
its  tone. 

II 

The  American  system  depends  solely  on  its  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction.  At  this  moment,  the  whole  world  is  asking  the  United 
States  for  the  secret  of  their  success,  at  the  same  time  forgetting 
that  the  new  Continent  is  developing  in  surroundings  which  are 
exclusively  its  own,  so  that  actually  some  of  its  experience  can 
be  applied  only  to  its  own  case. 

In  discussing  production  in  the  United  States,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  two  conditions,  on  which  its  entire  evolution  is  based : 
an  abundance  of  natural  resources  on  the  spot,  counter-balanced 
by  a  periodical  lack  of  manual  labour,  resulting  in  a  very  high 
rate  of  wages.  Accordingly  in  America,  well-known  to  be  a 
country  of  waste,  mere  produce  may  be  squandered  with  im¬ 
punity;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  vital  to' be  sparing  of  the 
human  factor,  and  anyone  wasteful  of  manual  labour,  would  soon 
be  put  out  of  action  economically.  The  American  producer  is, 
therefore,  faced  with  the  problem  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  return 
on  his  capital  in  spite  of  having  to  pay  the  highest  salaries  in  the 
world. 

We  can  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  American  genius  has 
been  successful  in  solving  this  problem.  Europe  has  described 
in  the  one  word  “  Rationalisation  ”  the  various  means  which  have 
led  to  this  remarkable  achievement.  In  it,  we  can  distinguish 
four  distinct,  but  co-ordinate  features. 

The  systematic  use  of  machinery  makes  it  possible  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  workmen,  and  consequently  salaries,  which  would 
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I  otherwise  weigh  heavily  on  return.  “  Taylorisation  ”  (a  useful 

I  word  even  though  it  may  not  be  quite  accurate  in  this  context) 

obtains  the  maximum  use  of  manual  labour  by  abolishing  waste 
of  human  energy.  Standardisation  makes  mass-production 

I  possible;  an  essential  condition  of  the  whole  system.  Lastly,  finan¬ 
cial  concentration  secures  definite  unity  of  purpose,  although 
the  work  actually  may  be  spread  all  over  the  country.  All  this 
goes  to  make  a  system  of  scientifically  organised  production. 
Our  first  thought  is  that  Descartes  would  have  been  an  admirer 
of  Rationalism,  and  that  is  probably  true.  Nevertheless,  when 

I  we  observe  American  methods  in  practice,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that,  although  they  are  to  a  remarkable  extent  open  to  new  ideas 
they  still  remain  chiefly  attached  to  the  English  tradition  of  new 
experiments.  It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  that  their  abundance  of 
^  raw  material,  combined  with  their  control  of  unlimited  capital 
leaves  them  a  sufficiently  wide  margin  to  cover  mistakes  and 
experiments. 

To  apply  such  a  method,  in  its  entirety,  is  by  no  means  possible 
in  all  countries.  If  the  Americans  are  the  first  to  have  gained 
a  signal  success  in  this  branch  of  commerce,  they  owe  it  partly, 
j  of  course,  to  their  own  merits,  but  partly  also  to  other  circum- 

1  stances.  In  the  competition  which  exists  between  Europe  and 
America,  the  latter  is  perhaps  dependant  on  her  natural  advan¬ 
tages,  rather  than  on  any  technical  superiority,  and  the  chief  of 
these  advantages  is  undoubtedly  abundance  of  material.  In  this 
Continent — for  it  is  a  Continent  rather  than  a  country — mass- 

1^  production  has  its  full  effect;  all  manufacture  can,  in  fact,  be 

organized  and  carried  out  on  the  lines  of  mass-production,  and 
in  dealing  with  such  vast  quantities  each  factory  can  specialise 
without  losing  by  it.  It  is  in  this  that  we  must  look  for  the 
secret  of  cheap  production  in  the  twentieth  century. 

There  is,  however,  another  factor  of  success  in  America  which 
1  am  tempted  to  put  in  the  same  category — and  that  is  the  spirit 
j  of  progress.  Up  to  now  progress  has  always  paid  the  producer, 
and  the  producer,  relying  on  a  century-old  tradition,  accepts 
unreservedly  the  theory  that  progress  can  never  fail  him.  For 
this  reason  innovations  in  the  United  States,  when  they  affect 
machinery  or  mass-production  meet  with  no  opposition  either 
from  the  commercial  classes,  who  arc  not  familiar  with  the  rou¬ 
tine  or  from  the  consumer,  who  follows  blindly  the  instructions 
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dictated  by  publicity.  This  state  of  affairs,  which  kills  any 
individuality  in  the  purchaser,  fills  the  producer,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  new  initiative.  The  latter  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
of  excitement  of  which  one  must  have  had  actual  experience  to 
understand  its  power,  and  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
decisive  advantages  of  the  New  World  over  the  Old.  “America,” 

I  hear,  from  a  well-informed  correspondent,  “  owes  its  pre¬ 
eminence  in  trade  not  so  much  to  the  low  cost  of  her  produce  as 
to  the  alacrity  with  which  the  Yankee  puts  into  practice  new 
methods  for  the  acceleration  of  output.  Perhaps  an  even  more 
important  factor  is  that  we  (France)  were  the  last  country  to  adopt 
this  new  system.” 

Europe,  we  must  admit,  is  constructed  on  quite  a  different 
pattern.  Geographically,  she  is  broken  up  by  natural  divisions, 
whereas  America  presents  one  vast  expanse.  Moreover,  Europe 
entirely  lacks  that  political  unity,  which,  in  the  case  of  America, 
(hardly  interrupted  by  the  presence  of  Canada)  is  of  immense 
advantage.  From  a  psychological  point  of  view,  the  indivi¬ 
duality  of  the  Old  World  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  conformity 
of  the  New.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  impression  gained  by 
M.  Paul  Morand :  “  Europe  is  selfish,  envious,  democratic  and 
disunited :  Africa,  Chinese  Asia,  and  North  America  take  the 
shape  of  a  club  or  tomahawk;  Europe  has  been  wrecked  by  ' 
modern  explosives,  the  thirst  for  money  and  the  spirit  of  revolu-  ! 
tion.  But,  however  ill-favoured  she  may  look  she  is  still  our 
mother.”  • 

This  penetrating  analysis  makes  it  perfectly  clear  why  modern  * 
production  is  handicapped  in  the  Old  World.  First  of  all  we  j 
lose  the  advantages  of  America’s  entirety  owing  to  our  many  | 
frontiers,  (and  consequendy  tariffs)  and  still  more  to  our  many 
civilisations,  producing  differences  in  tastes  and  requirements.  | 
But  this  is  not  all,  for  our  production  depends  on  political  factors :  | 

in  a  densely  populated  continent  it  is  absolutely  fatal  to  argue 
about  territory;  our  efforts  must  tend  in  the  direction  of  sharing, 
rather  than  producing.  In  the  United  States,  where  there  arc  ^ 
thirteen  inhabitants  to  the  square  kilometre,  it  is  easier  to  become 
rich  by  work  rather  than  by  trying  to  appropriate,  by  means  of  i 
revolution  or  political  intrigue,  the  fortunes  which  others  have 
amassed.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  where  in  the  West  at 
any  rate,  there  are  more  than  loo  inhabitants  to  the  square  kilo- 
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metre  one  can  easily  imagine  that  it  is  simpler  to  share  wealth 
than  to  produce  it.  To  this  we  must  add  that,  even  if  its  present 
difficulties  were  removed,  she  would  not  be  left,  like  the  United 
States,  free  of  all  ancient  tradition.  Such  a  headstrong  pursuit 
of  progress  as  that  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  indicates  a 
past  entirely  lacking  in  prestige  and  unencumbered  by  family 
tics,  traditions,  or  even  memories.  On  returning  to  Europe,  one 
can  fully  grasp  the  words  of  Auguste  Comte :  “  Humanity  con¬ 
sists  of  the  dead  rather  than  the  living.”  We  do  not  live  on 
the  same  scale  as  they  do,  and  our  rich  store  of  history  makes  it 
impossible  to  give  mere  production  the  same  important  place 
with  which  it  is  honoured  in  America.  We  are,  moreover, 
tempted  to  look  upon  the  political  lack  of  unity  in  Europe,  which 
Ford  regards  as  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  rational  organisation  of 
industry,  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  civilisation. 

At  this  point  we  are  faced  with  what  is  the  essential  question, 
as  far  as  the  material  future  of  the  Old  World  is  concerned. 
Is  it  possible  for  Europe  to  keep  up  a  commercial  struggle  with 
the  United  States.? 

America  clearly  has  the  advantage  whenever  she  can  substitute 
a  machine  for  a  man,  and  automatic  in  place  of  human  labour. 
But  as  soon  as  this  solution  to  the  problem  becomes  impossible 
the  weight  of  salaries  is  overwhelming.  When  this  occurs  she 
cither  abandons  it,  or  works  behind  the  insurmountable  barrier 
of  protection.  For  this  reason,  American  industry  takes  no 
interest  in  objects,  which  can  be  produced  only  in  small 
quantities;  articles  made  to  measure,  whether  they  be  stockings 
or  machines,  remain  a  speciality  of  the  Old  World. 

Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeds  exactly  where  America 
fails.  When  a  machine  is  shown  to  be  no  longer  efficacious,  the 
comparatively  low  standard  of  European  salaries  permits  of  a  com¬ 
petition  in  manual  production  which  mechanization,  if  carried  any 
further,  would  render  prohibitive.  The  same  applies,  but  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  to  the  case  of  an  article,  which,  by  its  very 
superiority,  necessitates  in  its  manufacture  the  intelligent  use  of 
a  pair  of  hands  under  the  control  of  a  trained  mind.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  machines,  and  the  men  who  rely  on  them,  are  limited  to 
a  field  of  operation  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Our  most 
typical  industries  and  exports  capable  of  defying  competition  arc 
precisely  those  which  depend  on  the  individual  touch  in  their 
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manufacture  and  aim  at  the  highest  standard  of  quality  and 
originality  in  their  production.  1  do  not,  of  course,  maintain 
that  Europe  is  unable  to  produce  quantity,  but  it  is  in  quality 
that  her  superiority  lies.  If,  in  the  future,  quantity  is  to  b^ome 
the  ruling  factor,  we  shall  either  have  to  make  a  complete  change 
of  tactics  or  risk  commercial  annihilation. 

But  it  is  possible  for  nations  and  their  dispositions  to  undergo 
changes.  Will  America,  in  her  turn,  be  able  to  rival  us  in  the 
quality  of  her  goods?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  not 
leave  out  certain  subde  considerations.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  quality  of  American  goods  is  improving  every  day,  and  no 
one  will  ever  be  tempted  to  apply  to  them  the  famous  formula : 

“  cheap  and  nasty.”  Nevertheless,  we  must  make  distinctions. 
However  excellent  this  quality  may  be,  we  never  find  quality 
separated  from  the  idea  of  quantity.  American  production 
reaches  the  greatest  perfection  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
but  it  never  ceases  to  be  mass-produedon.  It  is  bound  down  to 
the  level  of  articles  which  all  classes  can  buy,  for  by  producing 
a  more  aristocratic  type  of  article,  it  would  make  mass-production 
impossible.  For  this  reason  American  industry,  in  spite  of  its 
wonderful  technique,  is  bound  to  remain  what  the  Americans 
themselves  call  ”  quantity  minded.”  It  is  in  this  that  the  secret 
of  its  success  lies,  and  any  change  is  bound  to  involve  disaster. 
Unless  circumstances  alter  completely,  the  centre  of  ^avity  of 
American  industry  will  remain  fixed  at  the  point  of  intersection 
of  quantity  and  quality. 

In  the  same  way  we  are  faced  with  an  analogous  question 
concerning  Europe :  will  she  in  her  turn  be  able  to  cope  with 
quantity  by  adopting  American  methods?  Under  equally 
mechanical  conditions,  and  when  success  is  not  entirely 
dependant  on  the  mass  of  material,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  struggle,  and  even  a  successful  struggle,  thanks  to  the  cheapness 
of  labour.  American  superiority  has  never  been  evident  in,  for 
example,  the  cotton  or  wool  industries  or  the  textile  trade  as  a 
whole;  the  repeated  demands  for  protection  coming  from 
her  arc  sufficient  proof  of  this.  In  the  same  way  we  can 
appreciate  the  inevitable  advantage  which  must  ensue,  when 
machinery  is  combined  with  an  evcr-wakeful  creative  policy. 
One  need  only  visit  a  large  shop  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
to  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  on  this  point,  and  one  may  be  sure 
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that  as  soon  as  an  article  requires  initiative  or  originality  or  any 
sort  of  artistic  spirit,  it  is  bound  to  come  from  Europe.  By 
which,  I  do  not  intend  to  suggest  that  the  New  World  has  no 
creative  genius,  but  that  it  is  directed  only  towards  the  invention 
of  labour-saving  devices;  other  matters  it  leaves,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  Old  World.  Nevertheless,  when  mass-production 
brings  all  its  weight  to  bear,  Europe  cannot  fail  to  realise  the 
inconvenience  of  her  actual  structure.  Can  this  be  obviated.? 

Without  considering  a  political  or  fiscal  union,  which,  though 
it  may  be  eventual  solution,  is  still  Utopian  and  belongs  to  the 
dim  future,  the  mechanism  of  the  international  cartel  makes 
it  possible  in  the  present  day  for  certain  products  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  under  the  same  mass  conditions  as  in  the  United  States. 
We  still  have  the  advantage  of  equivalent  skill  and  a  rate  of 
wages,  which  although  it  has  increased,  is  still  below  that  which 
prevails  in  America.  Since  the  Far  East  has  become  industria¬ 
lised,  we  are  able  to  realise  the  danger  of  competition,  which 
combines  mechanised  work  with  cheap  labour.  This  menace 
does  not  appear  at  all  stages  of  production,  but  in  the  lower 
stages  it  has  become  irresistible.  This  makes  one  wonder  if 
Europe  could  not  direct  against  America  the  same  rivalry,  with 
changed  proportions  but  for  analogous  reasons,  with  which  she 
herself  is  threatened  by  Asia.  But  America,  even  so,  would 
retain  advantages  which  the  Old  World  does  not  possess: 
complete  collaboration  of  labour  and  output,  a  greater  abun¬ 
dance  of  raw  material  and,  above  all,  her  immense  reserves  of 
working  capital. 

Sixty  years  ago  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  his  famous  work.  Greater 
Britain,  stated  that  the  man  whose  food  cost  six  shillings  would 
get  the  better  of  the  man  whose  food  cost  sixpence.  This  is 
the  theory  which  the  Americans  adopt  when  they  claim  that  the 
only  commercial  rivals  which  they  have  to  fear  are  countries  with 
a  high  rate  of  wages.  Are  they  right  in  this?  We  begin  to 
feel  doubtful  when  we  hear  their  noisy  protests  against  the  unfair 
competition  of  the  Old  World.  Experience,  indeed,  would 
seem  to  show  that  a  natural  distribution  is  taking  place  between 
the  old  and  new  world.  America  holds,  and  seems  to  be  able 
to  retain,  an  unquestioned  predominance  in  mass-production, 
especially  in  cases  where  it  necessitates  fertile  imagination  in  the 
use  of  machinery  and  a  complete  organisation  of  admirable 
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complexity.  Its  balance  is  set  at  a  level,  which  though 
above  the  average,  does  not  reach  the  greatest  heights. 
Europe  on  the  other  hand,  seems  capable  of  success  at  either 
end  of  the  scale.  At  one  she  has  monopolised  the  field  of 
quality,  and,  at  the  other,  she  is  successful  in  the  production  of 
goods  which  arc  not  yet  completely  mechanised.  In  fact 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  her  from  gaining  success  in  mere 
mass  production,  when  low  salaries  supported  by  international 
mechanisation  show  their  advantage  over  the  too  cumbrous 
organisation  of  America.  In  this,  we  must  remember,  there 
is  always  a  danger  of  merely  superficial  organisation  which 
would  borrow  from  America  its  technique,  without  adopting 
at  the  same  time  its  remarkable  social  system.  In  this  respect 
it  might  be  less  dangerous  to  become  completely  Americanised 
than  to  undergo  an  insufficient  process  of  Americanisation. 

Ill 

Under  the  influence  of  the  United  States  we  have  perhaps 
become  too  much  accustomed  to  discuss  matters  on  purely 
material  lines.  Our  opinions  of  America  herself  tend  to  be 
falsified  by  it.  America  has  created  what  is  perhaps  her  best 
contribution  to  civilisation,  a  superior  standard  of  living.  But 
what  is  the  real  value  of  this  standard,?  Everyone  knows  about  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  American  working  man,  for  few 
subjects  have  been  so  thoroughly  discussed.  The  high 
wages,  of  which  the  glory  has  been  sung  in  all  the  corners  of 
the  earth,  are  to-day  at  the  highest  point  which  they  have 
reached.  Between  1913  and  1928  the  rate  rose  from  100 
to  260.6,  while  wholesale  prices  only  rose  to  140  and  retail  prices 
to  170,  which  means  that  the  actual  salary  has  increased  50 
per  cent,  compared  with  its  pre-war  level.  A  workman, 
especially  in  the  West,  is  easily  able  to  earn  five  or  six  dollars 
a  day,  even  if  he  is  entirely  unskilled.  Wages  of  ten  dollars 
a  day  are  not  rare,  and  stone-masons  have  been  known  to  earn 
up  to  fifteen  and  seventeen  dollars.  Nevertheless,  all  these 
statements  can  only  be  made  with  certain  reservations,  which 
do  not,  perhaps,  attract  sufficient  attention.  There  are  parts 
of  the  country  in  which  the  pay  is  bad;  for  example.  New 
England,  and  especially  the  new  industrial  districts  in  the  South 
(North  Carolina  and  Georgia). 
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Besides  even  in  the  those  states  in  which  the  wages  are  high, 
they  are  only  that  for  the  work  of  young  and  robust  men;  after 
forty-five  the  wages  soon  go  down,  for  industry  demands  men 
whose  physical  energy  is  as  far  as  possible  unimpaired.  Again  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years  unemployment  has  seriously  restricted 
the  advantages  of  a  system  of  such  high  wages.  This  unemploy¬ 
ment,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  rationalisation,  is  automati¬ 
cally  reduced,  when  business  is  flourishing,  by  a  new  distribution 
of  activities;  but  as  soon  as  trade  becomes  slack  it  assumes 
proportions  which  make  it  impossible  to  treat  it  with  contempt. 
In  all  the  large  towns  which  I  visited  in  the  second  half  of  1929, 
the  unemployed  were  counted  roughly  in  tens  of  thousands. 

These  reserves  seem  to*  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  effect,  if, 
looking  at  them  from  another  point  of  view,  one  considers  the 
amount  of  luxuries  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  every 
American.  Covering  5.6  per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  with  6  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  population  the  United 
States  produce  70  per  cent,  of  the  petrol  in  the  world,  54  per 
cent,  of  the  copper,  44  per  cent,  of  the  coal,  50.5  per  cent,  of 
the  cast  iron,  53  per  cent,  of  the  steel,  63  per  cent,  of  the  cotton, 
and  61  per  cent,  of  the  maize.  They  consume  76  per  cent, 
of  the  petrol,  70  per  cent,  of  the  rubber,  and  an  almost  analogous 
amount  of  silk.  The  material  equipment  of  the  American 
household  corresponds  to  this  amazing  wealth.  According  to 
the  American  economist,  Stuart  Chase,  there  were  to  be  counted 
in  1928  for  27  million  homes,  18  million  baths,  15,300,000 
electric  irons,  6,828,000  vacuum  cleaners,  5  million  washing 
machines,  4,900,000  electric  fans,  260,000  electric  radiators, 
4,540,000  electric  toasters,  755,000  electric  refrigerators.  We 
find  the  same  profusion  of  motors :  on  ist  January,  1929  there 
were  24,630,000,  that  is,  one  car  for  every  four  people;  in  fact, 
if  we  exclude  large  towns  and  certain  of  the  poorer  districts, 
a  car  for  every  three  people. 

In  addition  to  this,  for  some  time  past  the  General  Motors 
have  been  trying  to  impress  on  the  American  citizen  the  fact 
that  every  self-respecting  person  should  have  at  least  two  cars 
—the  two-cars-consciousness,  as  they  put  it.  At  the  moment 
the  United  States  have  80  per  cent,  of  the  cars  existing  in  the 
world.  Telephones  show  a  similar  proportion:  on  the  ist 
January,  1929,  there  were  18,522,767  telephones,  or  60  per  cent. 
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of  the  telephones  on  the  planet,  as  opposed  to  the  28  per  cent, 
in  Europe.  This  comes  to  15.8  telephones  for  every  100  of  the 
population,  while  on  the  Old  Continent  there  are  only  1.6  for 
every  100. 

Does  this  impressive  equipment  really  make  the  Americans 
happier?  Certainly  as  far  as  happiness  can  be  acquired  by 
amassing  produce,  the  American  is  able  to  get  more  for  his 
wages  than  any  other  man  in  the  world,  for  work  is  very  highly 
paid  in  the  United  States,  while  mass-production  tends  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  objects  produced.  But  this  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  problem.  For  in  this  country,  where  one  can  buy  anything 
one  likes,  there  remains  one  thing,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
at  prohibitive  prices,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  and  that  is  the  , 
services  of  another  man.  And  this  disadvantage  very  nearly  out-  i 
weighs  the  other  advantages.  The  whole  organisation  of  life  is 
modified,  or  rather  transformed,  by  this  state  of  affairs.  A  j 

frantic  search  is  taking  place  for  an  article  to  replace  human  scr-  i 

vices;  that  is  to  say,  a  device  which  will  perform  everyday  tasks. 
Commerce  has  no  difficulty  in  persuading  consumers  to  buy  more 
and  more  articles  which  were  formerly  luxuries,  but  which  arc 
now  looked  upon  as  indispensables.  In  this  way  a  universally  ? 
mechanized  state  of  life  has  been  reached,  without  which  normal 
existence  would  be  impossible. 

For  this  reason,  the  home  is  assuming  a  new  character.  In  i 

a  great  many  middle-class  establishments  the  owner  has  j 

two  motor  cars,  but  no  cook,  and  often  no  servant  at  J 

all.  In  New  York  a  great  many  new  flats  have  no  | 

kitchen,  but  only  a  kitchenette,  and  the  dining-room  has  j 

been  replaced  by  a  dining  alcove,  where  they  eat  snacks.  The  ! 

result  of  the  Immigration  Law  of  1921-1924  is  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt  with  a  quite  unforeseen  rapidity.  It  has  a 
democratising  effect,  which  levels  all  classes  to  a  common  state  _! 

of  comfort,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  very  rich  ! 

people,  who  are  still  able  to  enjoy  the  conditions  of  Ufe  which 
the  aristocracy  of  Europe  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  its  splendour.  | 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  whether  all  this  is  conducive  to  happiness;  | 

we  will  confine  ourselves  to  stating  that  in  Europe  we  are  able  , 

to  live  an  equally  comfortable  life  on  half  the  wages.  In  the 
United  States,  the  man  who  is  ready  to  do  everything  himself, 
enjoys  to  the  full  the  benefits  of  tliis  system.  But  if  one  needs 
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help,  whether  it  is  because  one  docs  not  like  housework,  or  be¬ 
cause  one  has  a  large  family  of  young  children  to  bring  up,  one 
soon  gets  to  know  what  it  is  to  make  sacrifices.  To  a  great  extent 
this  explains  the  exodus  of  so  many  Americans  to  the  Old  Country 
whose  poverty  they  despise. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  effects  of  this  mechanisation  of 
society.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  deny  the  effect  of  the 
machine  on  the  man,  which  is  already  becoming  noticeable. 
Industrial  production,  with  its  rapid  but  logical  development,  is 
tending  to  depend  more  on  organisation  and  less  on  individual 
efficiency.  “  The  efficacy  of  production,”  writes  Mr.  Tugwell 
(industry’s  Coming  of  Age)  ”  is  the  business  of  the  managers 
and  not  of  the  workmen.  The  American  Industrial  Revolution 
has  relieved  the  workman  of  all  responsibility  and  at  the  same 
time  has  deprived  him  of  his  skill  and  and  his  technical  com¬ 
petence.  In  fact,  technical  work  is  becoming  more  and  more 
highly  specialised;  but  on  the  other  hand,  technical  skill  has 
ceased  to  be  specialised.  In  the  various  branches  of  production 
work  has  been  degraded  to  watching  an  automatic  machine. 
There  is  no  longer  any  need  for  skilled  labour  in  this  sort  of 
work;  the  standardisation  of  the  product  has  caused  the  standar¬ 
disation  of  the  workman. 

There  ensues,  accordingly,  a  new  distribution  in  the  staff  of 
the  factory,  of  which  the  social  structure  is  undergoing  a  change. 
Formerly  it  consisted  of  a  manager,  skilled  workmen,  and 
ordinary  workmen.  The  ordinary  workman  has  now  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  skilled  workmen  have  decreased  and  assumed  a 
different  character.  Both,  in  fact,  arc  tending  to  be  replaced 
by  the  semi-skilled  workman,  who  can  learn  his  trade  in  a  few 
weeks,  or  even  in  a  few  days.  (Take  Ford’s  as  an  example). 
Again,  the  manager’s  staff  has  been  considerably  reinforced  with 
its  engineers,  its  organisers,  its  inspectors,  its  designers,  its  re¬ 
pairers,  its  social  advisers,  its  psychologists.  It  docs  the  work  of 
a  powerful  brain  and  monopolises  the  creative  power  of  the 
whole.  As  far  as  the  executive  staff  is  concerned,  the  Americans 
are  well  able  to  organize  one;  but,  strangely  enough,  they  arc 
now  having  difficulty  in  finding  skilled  workmen.  It  is 
because  it  is  so  easy  to  make  money  quickly  by  odd  jobs,  which 
require  no  particular  skill,  that  most  young  men  hesitate  to  under¬ 
take  a  long  apprenticeship. 
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Thus  it  is  that  at  a  time  when  American  society  is  undergoing 
a  steady  levelling  process,  industrial  production  is  evolving 
a  structure  which  isolates  at  its  summit  a  very  small  minority 
of  superior  men.  It  is,  however,  not  a  caste,  and  that  obviates 
any  political  danger.  But  the  bulk  of  the  army  is  becoming 
daily  more  of  a  mediocre  mass,  from  which  leaders  are  recruited, 
but  which  has  no  difficulty  in  remaining  mediocre,  for  the 
individual  must  not  be  superior  to  his  work.  All  that  is  needed 
are  his  energy  and  his  attention.  We  must  admit  that  the 
American  workman  does  not  appear  to  suffer  from  this 
mediocrity.  He  enjoys  a  materially  comfortable  life  and  his 
wages  provide  him  with  luxuries  which  are  entirely  unknown  to 
his  European  colleague.  He  does  not  look  beyond  this.  Perhaps 
we  should  add  that  each  of  these  anonymous  factors  prove  un¬ 
consciously,  by  a  kind  of  mysticism,  the  grandeur  of  the  collective 
work  to  which  he  contributes.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  moving 
sources  of  the  American  national  spirit. 

The  objection  will  be  raised,  and  not  unjustly,  that  the  number 
of  people  confined  to  purely  automatic  work  is  not  as  large  as 
is  generally  imagined ;  proportionately  as  rationalisation  results  in 
an  increase  of  output  with  a  diminishing  human  staff,  an  effective 
force  is  left  free  for  new  social  uses.  From  1919  to  1925,  the 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  industry  fell  from  10,669,000 
to  9,773,000,  which  constitutes  a  decrease  of  963,000  individuals. 
The  commercial  professions,  publicity,  and  the  immense  class  of 
office  clerks,  registered  a  corresponding  increase.  Does  this 
mean  that  the  dangers  of  standardisation  are  vanishing  by  these 
means.?  We  must  not  believe  it,  for  the  domain  of  standardi¬ 
sation  extends  far  beyond  production  proper.  Actually  it  has  a 
collective  nature :  success  can  only  be  obtained  by  standardising 
the  whole  of  life.  The  system  is  based  on  relentless  logic  and 
Mr.  Hoover,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Commerce, 
fully  understood  this  when  he  set  out,  with  the  success  we  know 
of,  to  normalise,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  itself,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  American  Industry.  It  is  impossible  to  standardise  pro¬ 
duction  unless  the  consumer  is  willing  to  accept  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  the  standardisation  of  his  private  as  well  as  of  his  communal 
existence. 


The  results  of  this  agreement,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  avoid,  have  their  effects  even  in  the  most 
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backward  American  states.  To  put  it  in  a  word,  the  law  of 
great  numbers  has  supreme  power  in  the  United  States :  the  only 
paying  or  interesting  concern  is  what  is  done  by  the  mass  of  the 
population.  This  law  is  not  only  to  be  applied  to  the  realnv  of 
industry  proper,  but  also  to  instruction.  (How  can  anyone  escape 
when  there  are  universities  with  20,000  students.?)  and  even  more 
to  publishing  (How  can  anyone  escape  from  mass  publication?) 
In  short,  they  must  adapt  themselves  to  this  collective  tyranny 
which  results  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  which  is  not 
governed  by  anybody’s  arbitration.  We  must  not  be  put  off 
by  any  isolated  successes,  which  seem  contrary  to  the  system. 
“  We  encourage  individuals,  because  we  encourage  everything,” 
a  New  York  editor  said  to’  me,  ”  but  at  heart  we  are  hostile  to 
individuality;  it  goes  right  against  the  spirit  of  our  system.” 

What  would  be  the  good  of  individual  opposition?  Set  in 
these  surroundings,  a  man  must  either  live  in  them  or 
disappear  completely.  If  he  protests  and  tries  to  lead  his 
own  life  he  will  certainly  be  allowed  to  do  so,  but 
the  practical  difficulties  are  so  great  that  common  sense 
will  no  doubt  soon  persuade  him  to  give  up  the  unequal  struggle. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  fits  into  the  groove  and  behaves  like 
everyone  else,  everything  will  become  simple,  and  everything  will 
be  done  for  him:  eager  tradesmen  will  provide  him  with 
excellent,  healthy  standardised  food,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
produce  of  all  kinds,  even  with  ready-made  ideas,  which  he  will 
be  glad  to  adopt.  If  he  travels,  agencies  will  take  his  tickets, 
book  rooms  for  him  in  hotels,  and,  on  arriving  in  the  foreign 
country,  he  will  find  a  lecturer,  who  has  been  ordered  and  chosen 
in  advance,  who  will  tell  him  in  a  few  hours  all  that  he  need 
know  about  the  country  which  he  is  visiting.  The  striking  thing 
about  American  life  is  that  it  relieves  the  American  of  all 
necessity  for  individual  effort.  He  soon  gets  accustomed  to  it, 
and  contrary  to  ordinary  superficial  opinion,  there  are  certain 
keen  observers,  Keyserling  for  example,  who  consider  that  it 
deprives  him  of  his  most  vital  qualities. 

The  tragedy  about  America  is  that  standardisation  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  industry;  even  human  nature  has  to  be  standardised. 
The  reward  of  this  standardisation  is  unquestionably  great 
comfort,  and  no  one  will  deny  how  greatly  this  increases  a  man’s 
material  dignity.  In  fact,  no  achievement  of  our  times  seems  so 
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important  as  this.  And  thus  wc  find  ourselves  faced  with  a 
-  civilisation  entirely  based  on  production.  When  one  goes  below 
the  surface  one  often  finds  that  in  the  United  States  the  ideal 
merely  means  industrial  progress.  The  danger  of  this  is  so 
obvious  that  it  is  useless  to  emphasise  it.  It  is  a  temptation  for 
very  many  Americans  to  confound  the  spiritual  side  of  things 
with  the  moral,  and  the  moral  with  the  social.  Not  that  they 
love  money,  but  they  prefer  success;  for  many  of  them  it  con¬ 
stitutes  the  actual  standard  of  values.  We  can  discern  in  this 
universal  aspiration  towards  output,  the  subtle  expression  of  the 
dominating  atmosphere  in  America;  even  thought  must  be  pro¬ 
ductive.  Pure  thought  is  looked  upon  with  disapproval  by 
serious  people,  and  tacidy  condemned  as  a  feminine  attribute. 

But  there,  it  is  no  matter  of  mere  inclinations.  The  alarming, 
if  magnificent,  part  of  this  system  is  that  the  men  at  its  head 
are  fully  aware  of  the  principles  on  which  it  rests.  Mass- 
production  has  evolved  and  laid  down  a  complete  conception  of 
life  which  revolves  round  production.  With  this  object  a  most 
powerful  organisation  has  been  instituted.  It  is  fully  equipped 
with  newspapers,  with  publicity,  with  a  literature  of  its  own;  it 
possesses  its  own  theorists,  moralists,  politicians,  and  I  should 
hardly  be  exaggerating  if  I  said  that  it  had  its  own  priests. 
Humanity  has  probably  never  known  a  stronger,  more  coherent 
system  and  perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  system  so  readily 
accepted  by  the  masses  whom  it  dominates.  In  this  case,  too, 
the  average  level  of  society  is  considerable,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  are  certain  heights  to  which  it  can  never  attain. 

The  part  played  by  the  United  States  in  the  evolution  of 
civilisation  is  perhaps  of  far  greater  importance  than  we  think. 
We  are,  in  fact,  dealing  with  a  new  age  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
in  the  same  way  as  we  talk  of  a  bronze  age.  It  is  the  work  of 
irresistible  destiny,  bringing  with  it  not  only  new  technique,  but 
also  a  new  political  and  moral  system.  The  individual,  so  dear 
to  us  in  Europe,  has  been  transformed  and  has  become  un¬ 
recognisable.  Can  one  be  surprised  that  in  the  face  of  this 
alarming  development,  our  “  reaction,”  as  the  Americans  say, 
corresponds  to  the  words  of  a  well-known  character  of  French 
comedy :  “  They  are  only  discussing  my  death  in  there.” 
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By  W.  Horsfall  Carter 

The  League  of  Nations  celebrated  its  tenth  birthday  last 
January.  More  than  any  other  influence  the  League  as  a 
fact  has  made  possible  the  new  conception  of  international 
relations  which  die  twendeth  century  is  writing  in  the  book  of 
history.  It  has  established  itself  not  as  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  super-State  but  as  a  table  at  which  States  sit  down  to  do  their 
ordinary  business.  This,  the  true  purpose  of  the  League,  has 
been  needlessly  obscured  by  the  glosses  of  the  jurists,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  the  general  public  should  realize,  as  civil  servants  and 
technicians  in  all  countries  are  realizing,  that  the  day-to-day  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  economic  work  of  Geneva  is  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  any  possible  League  acdon  in  a  moment  of  internadonal 
crisis.  Moreover  the  experience  of  ten  years  has  proved  to  what 
extent  Governments  can  act  together  with  advantage  to  their 
cidzens,  as  also  to  what  extent  internadonal  co-operadon,  under 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  is  breeding  that  mutual  confidence 
which  is  the  only  “  security.”  Cheap  cynicism  at  the  expense  of 
“  eyewash  from  Geneva  ”  may  sdll  be  pracdsed,  but  only  by  those 
— the  mentally  halt  and  lame — whose  habits  of  thought  and  pre¬ 
judices  blind  them  to  the  fact  of  the  political  and  economic  inter¬ 
dependence  of  the  various  social  units  of  the  world. 

The  best  brains  and  the  best  energies  of  all  countries  are  being 
bent  to  the  task  of  abolishing  the  human — and  inhuman — in- 
stitudon  of  war,  not  simply  because  it  is  wicked  and  depraved,  but 
because  with  the  destruedve  power  of  modern  science  there  is  no 
other  way  of  preserving  civilizadon  itself.  And  yet  it  is  true  to 
say  that  the  realides  of  the  League  have  sdll  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  mass  of  Bridsh  opinion.  How  many  people  one  knows 
have  been  alienated  from  the  League  and  indeed  the  whole  peace 
movement  by  the  propagandist  fervour  of  cranks,  humanitarians 
and  dresome  women,  of  which  the  percentage  is  pardcularly 
high,  unfortunately,  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries! 
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The  realities  of  the  League,  I  said.  Moral  idealism  and 
humanitarian  sentiment,  these  things  are  emphatically  not 
enough.  They  may  even  be  a  disservice  to  the  work  of  the  peace¬ 
makers.  At  present,  however,  the  greater  danger  comes  from  the 
legalists;  from  those,  who  for  ten  years  or  more,  have  been  fore¬ 
most  in  guiding  British  public  opinion  in  the  way  of  peace  and 
reconstruction,  and  who  now  arc  so  absorbed  in  contemplation  of 
an  intellectually  conceived  state  of  peace  that  they  arc  forgetting 
General  Smuts’  warning  that  “  peace  is  dynamic.”  The  next 
Assembly  will  probably  determine  whether  the  statics  or  the 
dynamics,  the  negative  or  the  positive  conception  of  peace  is  to 
prevail,  and  it  is  important,  therefore,  that  British  opinion  should 
understand  the  situation. 

Seven  years  ago  the  word  went  forth  from  Geneva  that  there 
could  be  no  disarmament  without  security,  no  security  without 
disarmament.  To  this  day  that  dual  proposition  represents  the 
juridical  basis  on  which  the  League  of  Nations  committees  arc 
working  in  their  efforts  to  organize  peace  among  the 
nations.  And  this  country  alone  is  still  spending  £200  a 
minute  or  more  in  preparation  for  future  wars!  Many  there 
arc  who  wonder,  therefore,  whether  the  path  trodden  by  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission  for  Disarmament  may  not  after  all,  be  lead¬ 
ing  in  the  wrong  direction.  There  can  surely  be  no  progress  on 
the  present  lines,  because  the  various  national  representatives  arc 
using  identical  language  to  mean  totally  different  things.  When, 
for  instance,  the  Germans  press  for  a  general  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments  in  accordance  with  Article  8  of  the  Covenant  “  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  com¬ 
mon  action  of  international  obligations,”  they  are  naturally  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  a  professional  army  severely  limited  in  numbers 
and  equipment  like  their  own.  But  how  is  this — which  is  em¬ 
phatically  also  the  British — conception  of  a  country’s  land  forces 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  view  obstinately  held  by  France  and 
other  Continental  Powers,  obsessed  by  the  dogmas  of  the  French 
Revolution,  that  soldiering  is  not  a  professional  calling,  but  a  civic 
duty — and  that,  therefore,  the  system  of  conscription  must  be 
maintained,  and  trained  reserves  discounted  in  any  computation 
of  military  strength.  The  meaning  of  “  security  ”  too  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  elastic,  since  few  of  the  delegates  at  Geneva  seem 
to  have  grasped  the  vital  distinction  between  the  old  idfca  of  the 
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“  security  ”  of  a  nation  against  successful  attack,  i.c.  against  defeat 
in  war  and  the  new  and  higher  conception  of  security  against  all 
war. 

Until  the  Labour  Government  came  into  office  last  year,  a  simi¬ 
lar  deadlock  over  the  questions  of  parity  and  freedom  of  the  seas 
was  blocking  the  way  to  naval  disarmament.  The  fact  is  that 
neither  technical  experts  nor  lawyers  as  such  can  possibly  attain 
to  that  “  broader  and  higher  ground  ”  which  Mr.  Gibson  once 
postulated  as  essential  for  Anglo-American  agreement,  and  which 
is  no  less  badly  needed  for  a  solution  of  Europe’s  problems.  They 
belong  to  an  age  of  international  relations  which  knew  of  no  other 
method  of  preserving  peace  than  that  of  preparing  for  war.  Work¬ 
ing  as  they  are  within  the  framework  of  an  obsolete  diplomatic 
tradition,  they  are  necessarily  lacking  in  that  enthusiasm  and 
faith  which  must  inspire  the  statesmen  of  to-day.  Now,  within  a 
year  the  application  of  faith,  hope,  parity — and  above  all,  common 
sense — has  transformed  the  whole  international  situation. 

The  London  Conference  for  the  reduction  and  limitation  of 
naval  armaments  was  called  in  order  to  register  in  high  policy 
what  Signor  Grandi,  speaking  in  the  Italian  Chamber  on  Friday, 
May  9th,  described  as  the  “  new  fact  ”  of  Anglo-American  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  the  Pact  of  Paris.  That  in  itself  constitutes 
a  veritable  triumph  for  the  will  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  for 
that  moral  force  which  we  loosely  call  public  opinion.  The  fiasco 
of  the  so-called  Anglo-French  naval  compromise  had  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  method  of  reductio  ad  absurdum  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  naval  disarmament,  or  in  fact  for  the  peace  of  the  world, 
unless  British  and  American  statesmen  were  prepared  to  emulate 
public  opinion  in  the  two  countries  in  accepting  the  Paris  Pact 
at  its  face  value.  This  is  precisely  what  President  Hoover  and 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  set  out  to  do,  to  bear  in  mind  as  the 
paramount  political  fact  that  fifty-six  nations  have  agreed  “  that 
the  settlement  or  solution  of  all  disputes  or  conflicts  of  whatever 
nature,  or  whatever  origin  they  may  be  ... .  shall  never  be  sought 
except  by  pacific  means."  After  all,  it  is  only  common  sense 
that  the  rejection  of  international  violence,  i.e.  War — like  that  of 
violence  within  the  State — should  precede  the  institution  of  police, 
the  establishment  of  law  courts,  and  indeed  the  effective  mobilisa¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion.  With  the  replacement  of  the  old 
hypothesis  of  war  by  the  hypothesis  of  peace,  co-operation  be- 
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tween  the  two  greatest  sea  powers  has  been  found  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  possible. 

Not  that  the  old  Adam  can  be  sloughed  all  at  once.  In  all 
nations  there  are  influential  groups  of  men  who  really  believe 
for  one  reason  or  another  that  war  is  inevitable.  Hence  the 
ingenious  device  of  parity,  which  is  no  more  than  a  lightning- 
conductor,  calculated  to  “  disarm  ”  gradually  the  natural  anta¬ 
gonism  of  the  Services.  While,  therefore,  the  technical  experts 
may  be  called  in  to  adjust  national  armaments,  any  policy  for 
the  reduction  of  arms  must  needs  be  based  on  the  driving  force 
of  the  much  more  numerous  groups  of  common  folk  who  arc 
not  thinking  of  attacking  anyone  or  even  of  being  attacked. 

Hardly  less  important  than  the  statesmanlike  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  President  Hoover  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  elabor¬ 
ating  their  policy  of  peace  was  the  speech  of  the  American  Am¬ 
bassador,  General  Dawes,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  London 
District  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists  on  Saturday,  November 
i6th.  General  Dawes  gave  us  a  scientific  exposition  and  cogent 
justification  of  the  new  method  of  diplomatic  negotiation  which, 
he  said,  had  emerged  from  an  evolutionary  process  since  the 
war.  Not  only  did  he  endorse  the  tnot  of  Lord  Cecil  that  “  the 
experts  must  be  on  tap  and  not  on  top  ” — a  reminder  of  the  ill- 
fated  Conference  at  Geneva  in  1927 — but  he  made  the  point 
that  the  final  arbiter  of  the  decisions  of  the  forthcoming  Naval 
Conference  must  be  popular  opinion.  Here  is  a  bold  lead  to 
the  most  up-to-date  movement  to  eliminate  war,  which  would 
strengthen  the  statemen  in  their  struggle  against  vested  interests 
by  means  of  the  “  mobilization  of  shame.” 

No  pains  were  spared  by  the  British  and  United  States  Govern¬ 
ments  to  bring  about  at  the  Conference  in  London  a  Five-Power 
Agreement  so  as  to  relate  this  new  departure  to  the  disarma¬ 
ment  work  of  the  League.  A  Memorandum  sent  from  the 
Quai  D’Orsay,  three  weeks  before  the  discussions  began,  made 
it  clear,  however,  that  France  had  her  own  very  definite  idea 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Conference — a  clear  logical  thesis  that 
sought  to  relate  this  latest  endeavour  to  the  chain  of  post-War 
disarmament  meetings  which,  since  the  Washington  “  humilia¬ 
tion,”  France  had  more  or  less  directed  from  the  sanctuary  of 
Geneva.  Besides  insisting  on  the  interdependence  of  military, 
naval  and  aerial  “  disarmament  ” — an  unexceptionable  affirma- 
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tion  but  somewhat  irrelevant — the  Memorandum  asserted  a 
doctrine  of  absolute  requirements — a  fleet  sufficient  to  defend  all 
her  three  coasts,  the  necessity  for  defending  her  colonial  com¬ 
munications,  plus  a  flat  refusal  to  consider  the  abolition  of  sub¬ 
marines — which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  profession  that 
French  policy  is  based  on  the  League.  Could  it  be  that  France, 
the  champion  of  the  new  order — T organisation  de  la  paix — had 
gone  back  to  the  obsolete  notion  of  strategic  “  security  ”  pure 
and  simple,  to  the  practice  of  relying  on  the  strength  of  her  own 
right  arm?  The  course  of  the  Conference  certainly  did  not 
belie  this  gloomy  prospect,  and  the  French  nation  has  at 
present  a  confidence  in  her  combined  wealth  and  energy 
which  is  not  far  removed  from  chauvinism.  But  we 
should,  perhaps,  not  inquire  too  closely  into  the  motives  of 
French  diplomacy.  After  all,  there  was  no  other  way  of  escap¬ 
ing  the  dilemma  presented  by  Italy’s  claim  for  parity  (down¬ 
wards) — itself  a  mere  matter  of  Fascist  prestige. 

Englishmen  must  ask  themselves  too  whether  they  are  not  in 
some  measure  to  blame  for  the  present  mood  of  France. 
Marianne,  after  prolonged  petting  by  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain, 
now  feels  that  she  has  been  jilted  by  John  Bull.  Did  not  the 
British  Government,  as  recently  as  the  summer  of  1928,  pour 
ses  beaux  yeux  agree  to  an  Anglo-French  compact  by  which  a 
united  front  was  to  be  shown  to  an  America  that  refused  to  pro¬ 
ceed  towards  disarmament  on  the  lines  sketched  out  by  the 
French?  That  demarche  having  been  ruled  out  by  something 
very  much  like  a  national  revolt  in  this  country,  does  not  France 
now  see  Great  Britain  wooing  America,  her  suit  apparently  suc¬ 
cessful  and  acclaimed  by  every  section  of  British  opinion?  The 
result  of  this  is  that  despite  all  the  protestations  of  Mr. 
Macdonald  and  official  British  spokesmen,  Anglo-American 
agreement  is  interpreted  not  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  pool 
of  pacific  effort,  but  simply  as  an  attempt  to  side-track  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  peace  under  the  auspices  of  the  League. 

This  definite  divergence  of  purpose  which  revealed  itself  before 
and  throughout  the  Conference  reflects  a  fundamental  psycho¬ 
logical  conflict,  inherent  in  the  whole  peace  system  devised  at 
Versailles,  but  only  now,  when  the  full  implications  of  the 
Kellogg  Pact  arc  being  appreciated,  to  be  assessed  at  its  true  value 
as  a  formidable  obstacle  to  further  progress.  The  problem  of 
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peace  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  one  not  for  the  statesmen  as 
such  (still  less  the  diplomats — with  their  legal  advisers)  but  for 
the  psychologist. 

At  the  Peace  Conference  in  1918-19  it  was  ordained  that  the 
“  balance  of  power  ”  theory  of  international  relations  should 
be  replaced  by  a  system  of  international  co-operation.  The 
statesmen,  even  in  the  “  War  ”  atmosphere  of  Paris  perceived 
that  competition  in  military  preparation  inevitably  creates  its  own 
crisis,  directly  leads  to  war,  and  thus  destroys  the  “  security  ”  at 
which  it  aims.  They  determined,  therefore,  to  make  a  definite 
start  on  the  journey  away  from  the  military  road  along  which 
Europe  and  the  world  had  travelled  continually  and  with  ac¬ 
celerated  rhythm  ever  since  i860.  For  anarchy  was  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  organisation,  for  self-help  international  protection.  To 
that  extent  there  was  common  ground  among  all  the  peace 
schemes.  When,  however,  the  League  of  Nations  began  to 
grapple  with  its  task,  two  distinct  lines  of  thought  were  revealed. 
The  French  representatives,  with  the  veteran  pacifist  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois  at  the  head,  maintained  that  an  international  army  or 
police  force  to  keep  the  peace  was  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  European 
setdement.  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  on  the  other  hand,  at  that  time 
took  the  view  that  this  arrangement  would  fatally  perpetuate  the 
panoply  of  war,  whereas  the  whole  object  of  the  new  system  was 
to  turn  men’s  minds  for  good  and  all  towards  peace.  More¬ 
over,  the  more  clear-sighted  perceived  that  this  organization  of 
war  for  the  sake  of  peace  might  easily  be  a  veiled  form  of  French 
hegemony  in  Europe,  since  in  1919  France  was  easily  the 
strongest  military  power,  and  would  no  doubt  claim  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  proportionately. 

The  other  view  sponsored  particularly  by  Mr.  Phillip  Kerr 
and  others,  whose  notions  were  taken  from  the  experience  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  nations,  concentrated  not  so  much 
on  keeping  the  peace  as  on  promoting  peaceful  neighbourly  re¬ 
lations.  It  was  founded  on 

“  the  idea  that  regular  conferences  of  the  nations  will  point  the  road  to 
a  fair  solution  of  all  disputes,  and  that  the  nations  themselves  will  volun¬ 
tarily  and  without  coercion  give  effect  to  what  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  comes  to  regard  as  right.” 

General  Smuts,  on  his  recent  pilgrimage  to  this  country  and 
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to  America,  has  powerfully  endorsed  this  view,  arguing  that  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  League  of  Nations  “  is  to  eliminate  from 
international  affairs  the  factor  of  physical  force  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  which  a  reliance  on  physical  force  inevitably  leads.” 

The  peace  system  of  the  Covenant,  as  it  stands,  comprises 
Articles  8  to  20,  all  directed  towards  the  prevention  of  war. 
During  these  ten  years  elaborate  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  notably  in  the 
General  Act  of  Arbitration  and  Security,  as  also — for  disputes  on 
rights  and  matters  of  law — ^in  the  Optional  Clause  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  at  the  Hague. 
And  a  recent  study  of  The  League  Council  in  Action,  by  Mr.  T. 
P.  Conwell-Evans,  has  established  the  fact  that  the  peace  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  executive  is  in  excellent  working  order.  He  is  able 
to  show  that  in  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  the  Council  has 
handled  twenty-three  disputes,  acting  under  Article  ii  which 
provides  for  mediation  and  conciliation.  In  this  way,  as  he  says, 
there  is  growing  up  an  organic  body  of  jurisprudence  regulating 
international  relations — international  law  re-stated  in  the  light 
of  the  Covenant :  — 

“  It  is  capable  of  growth,  because  it  is  administered  by  a  regularly  con¬ 
stitutional  organ — the  Council  of  the  League — direedy  representing  most 
of  the  Governments  of  the  world  and  meeting  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals.” 

And  the  Council  performs  any  necessary  “  police  action  ” — by 
moral  pressure — without  concerning  itself  as  to  which  party  is 
the  aggressor.  That  is  for  the  magistrates  afterwards — investi¬ 
gating  the  causes  of  the  dispute. 

Yet  from  the  beginning,  discussion  of  the  League  of  Nations 
machinery  on  the  Continent  has  centred  upon  Article  16,  which 
prescribes  what  measures  of  “  public  war  ” — or  police  protec¬ 
tion — should  be  taken  by  the  international  community  to  cure 
an  outbreak  of  hostilities  which  the  ordinary  delaying  procedure 
of  the  League  has  failed  to  prevent.  And  the  assumption  of  a 
wanton  aggressor  State  subbornly  continuing  to  fight  in  defiance 
of  the  League  has  dominated  the  minds  of  League  supporters  in 
this  country  as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  We  need  only  recall 
the  impassioned  exchanges  in  The  Times  and  The  Manchester 
Guardian  between  Lord  Cecil,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  and 
most  of  the  panjandrums  of  the  League,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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the  apostles  of  mutual  confidence,  on  the  other — the  latter  being 
more  immune  from  the  Geneva  obsession  of  “  security  ” — when 
the  Committee  met  recently  in  Geneva  to  make  such  changes 
with  regard  to  eliminating  the  right  of  war  (in  Articles  12,  13, 
and  15),  as  would  bring  the  Covenant  into  harmony  with  the 
Peace  Pact. 

As  early  as  the  Second  Assembly,  the  Canadian  delegation 
took  the  lead  in  setting  forth  an  interpretation  of  Article  16  which 
would  bring  it  more  into  line  with  the  hypothesis  of  peace  rather 
than  war  on  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  conception  of  the  League 
rests.  Thereupon,  the  French,  whose  attention  had  been  con¬ 
centrated  up  to  then  far  more  on  the  idea  of  taking  independent 
military  “  sanctions  ”  against  a  defaulting  Germany,  woke  up 
to  the  existence  of  the  League  and  sought  means  of  providing 
through  the  League  those  material  guarantees  which  British  and 
American  “  perfidy  ”  had  denied  her  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
The  Draft  Treaties  of  Mutual  Assistance  (1923),  then  the  Geneva 
Protocol  (1924),  were  devised  by  resourceful  jurists,  and  then 
summarily  rejected  by  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ments.  At  that  time,  people  here,  although  they  still  had  only 
a  dim  idea  of  how  the  new  peace  machinery  would  work,  did  at 
least  feel  (as  Professor  Madariaga  has  said,  we  do  not  so  much 
think  as  “  feel  somehow  ”)  that  military  “  sanctions  ” — the  one 
element  in  the  Covenant  which  exercised  a  magnetic  attraction 
on  the  French — were  only  war  under  another  name.  Not  long 
after,  however.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  conscious  of  the  dead¬ 
lock  at  Geneva,  went  half-way  to  meet  the  French  craving  for 
“  security  ”  and  a  “  pact  ”  by  the  localized  Locarno  Treaties. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  a  distinguished  publicist  in  an  address 
at  Oxford  hailed  the  Locarno  policy  as  “  the  definite  ascendancy 
of  certain  processes  of  Continental  thought  and  action  ”.  (Not 
Continental,  but  French!) 

The  issue  was — and  is  to-day — between  two  totally  different 
ideas  of  international  government  corresponding  in  fact  to  a 
fundamental  divergence  of  legal  principle.  Men  and  nations 
that  cleave  to  the  traditions  of  Roman  law  find  it  difficult  to  get 
away  from  the  idea  of  a  supreme  body  with  power  to  enforce 
its  commands,  and  they  accept  physical  force  as  an  integral  factor 
of  the  social  organism.  The  ethical  standards,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  arc  the  basis  of  Anglo-Saxon  political  philosophy, 
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admit  only  of  a  latent  force  to  be  used  in  extremis  in  default 
of  moral  coercion. 

The  fact  remains  that  Great  Britain  is  deeply  and  seriously 
committed  to  such  concerted  measures  of  war-prevention  as  are 
laid  down  in  Article  i6.  And  the  principle  of  collective  respon¬ 
sibility  remains  the  keystone  of  the  Covenant.  For  that  reason 
nothing  could  have  been  more  bewildering  to  European  observers 
— or  more  ill-timed — when  M.  Briand  and  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald  suspended  the  London  Conference  to  engage  in  the 
unedifying  game  of  “  hunt  the  formula,”  than  the  comments 
of  certain  newspapers — and,  be  it  said,  those  of  the  official 
British  spokesmen  on  Sunday,  March  30th — which  slurred  over 
present  commitments  in  order  to  emphasize  that  this  country 
would  not  go  to  War  without  being  able  to  control  the  situation 
that  brought  about  war.  If  this  is  not  to  hark  back  to  pre-War 
anarchy,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Such  asseverations  give 
point  to  Professor  Madaraga’s  warning  that  the  “  anti-entangle¬ 
ments  ”  prejudice  is  quite  as  much  an  obstacle  to  peace  as  the 
“  security  psychosis.”  The  great  sin  of  omission  of  British 

statesmen  is  indeed  their  diffidence  in  reminding  the  British 
people  of  the  obligations  already  incurred. 

The  “  sanctions  ”  Article,  nevertheless,  is  a  flagrant  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  fears  and  hatreds  bred  by  the  War  which  dominated 
the  minds  of  the  statesmen  at  the  Peace  Conference.  So  long 
as  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  military  sanctions  of  Article  16 
these  fears  will  continue,  unabated.  And  whatever  concerted 
measures  for  a  diplomatic  or  economic  boycott  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  in  theory — assuming  that  fear  of  attack  checks  the  growth 
of  a  sense  of  security — military  “  sanctions  ”  are  bound  to  keep 
alive  just  those  thought  processes  that  effectually  obstruct  the 
path  to  international  security  or  disarmament.  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin 
puts  the  matter  in  a  nutshell  when  he  writes  in  The  Observer 
“  the  mechanics  of  security  mean  ....  not  only  the  persistence 
but  the  intensification  of  war-making  power  as  well  as  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  war-plans  and  self-hypnotism  of  war  thoughts.”  And 
Dr.  C.  Dclisle  Burns  has  stated  the  fundamental  objection  of  sane 
pacifist  opinion  in  this  country  and  in  America:  — 

“  ...  if  security  depends  mainly  upon  the  amount  of  military  force 
any  Government  can  expect  to  have  mobilized  on  its  side,  then  the  League 
is  a  militarist  institution  based  upon  the  traditional  hypothesis  that  no 
Government  or  people  will  keep  the  peace  unless  it  is  afraid  of  being 
beaten.” 
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The  French  position  is  clear  then — the  pooling  of  armaments, 
of  security,  of  self-defence  for  the  common  weal.  Yet  a  French¬ 
man  will  admit  in  private  conversation  that  this  intellectual  con¬ 
ceit  is  “  utopian  ”  and  unreal.  Nor  is  his  attitude  even  logical. 
For  why  should  French  diplomacy  regard  a  pledge  to  keep  the 
peace,  signed  by  virtually  all  the  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  as  a  mere  aspiration  incapable  of  offering  any  “  security,” 
and  yet  place  reliance  on  pledges  to  wage  war.** 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  every  day’s  progress  in  the  positive 
construction  of  peace  and  order  in  the  world  society  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  shifting  from  the  idea  of  preserving  peace  by  con¬ 
certed  measures  of  physical  force  to  that  of  cultivating  peace 
through  the  moral  sanction  of  public  opinion.  “  If  that  will  is 
not  for  peace,”  as  Mr.  Conwell-Evans  says  in  his  book,  “  no 
machinery,  however  perfect,  can  prevent  two  great  peoples  going 
to  war.”  And  so  to  the  perennial  challenge  of  the  French, 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  and  his  advisers  will,  no  doubt, 
have  to  meet  between  now  and  September: — “  II  faut  qu’unc 
porte  soit  ouverte  ou  fermee  ” — let  them  answer — “nothing  must 
be  done  which  will  either  close  the  door  on  the  co-operation  of 
the  United  States  with  the  work  of  the  League  and  future  dis¬ 
armament  Conferences,  or  expose  the  League  to  the  charge  of 
being  a  militarist  institution.” 

The  American  conception  of  peace  is,  of  course,  the  very  op¬ 
posite  of  this  French  view  that  I  have  analysed.  There  are  two 
main  differences;  first  of  all,  a  natural  if  somewhat  disturbing 
refusal  to  pledge  action  in  advance,  and  secondly  a  whole-hearted 
repudiation  of  the  whole  idea  of  “  sanctions  ” — (notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that,  by  a  strange  irony,  the  leading  pacifist  group 
during  the  War  was  called  the  League  to  enforce  peace).  We 
should  always  remember,  I  think,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
no  “  gendarmes,”  no  power  other  than  moral  sanction,  to  en¬ 
force  its  decisions  as  between  the  Sovereign  States  of  the  Federal 
whole.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  whole  pull  of  the  United 
States  destiny  has  been  away  from  War,  a  fact  which  colours 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  continent  to  Europe.  What  this  means, 
in  practice,  is  that  America  will  not  co-operate  in  building  a 
structure  of  peace  which  cannot  be  supported  in  the  more  distant 
future  without  “  sanctions.” 

There  are  then,  as  President  Hoover  stated  plainly  in  his  speech 
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on  Armistics  Day  last  year,  two  roads  to  peace.  He  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  which  road  his  Government  will  and  must  fol¬ 
low.  And  his  speech,  together  with  addresses  in  the  same  strain 
by  General  Dawes,  was  a  powerful  plea  for  “  the  moral  essen¬ 
tials  of  peace  ”  against  “  the  mechanics  of  security.”  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  that  the  future  of  peace  depends  on  the  issue  of 
this  conflict  between  the  psychological  and  material  schools  of 
thought.  Let  us  keep  before  us  like  a  shining  light  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  Peace  Pact  docs  provide  a  new  basis  for  diplomacy, 
to  ^  slowly  and  positively  worked  out  as  the  world  adjusts  itself 
to  the  new  order  of  things. 

There  is,  in  fact,  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  organ¬ 
izing  peace  through  conference,  conciliation  and  co-operation, 
and  intellectually  conceiving  a  state  of  peace  established  by  the 
permanent  threat  of  war  and  coercion.  Reasons  there  arc  in 
plenty,  heaven  knows,  why  the  latter,  the  other  road  to  peace, 
has  suggested  itself  to  the  travellers  seeking  a  way  of  escape  from 
the  traditional  doctrine  of  preparedness  for  war,  from  the  idea 
that  each  state  should  maintain  such  armaments  as  is  considered 
necessary  for  its  own  security.  But  a  rigid  stabilization  of  the 
status  quo — on  the  lines  of  the  Protocol,  forgetting  Article  19  of 
the  Covenant — is  now  seen  to  be  as  morally  inadequate  as  it  is 
technically  impracticable.  It  partakes,  in  fact,  of  the  negative 
military  conception  of  security,  for  so  long  as  political  lawyers 
are  at  work  on  stiffening  the  “  sanctions  ”  element  of  the  Coven¬ 
ant,  strategical  and  technical  thoughts  are  bound  to  be  uppermost. 

It  has  yet  to  be  proved,  however,  that  good  and  sane  Anglo- 
American  relations  are  incompatible  with  what  Mr.  Macdonald 
in  the  joint  declaration  from  Washington  aptly  called — “  active 
cooperation  with  its  (Britain’s)  European  neighbours.”  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  naval  officer.  Commander  Carlyon  Bellairs,  M.P., 
points  the  way  forward,  when  he  describes  the  Kellogg  Pact  as 
a  positive  obligation  directing  our  national  policy,  as  “the  baptism 
of  a  new  world  ” :  not  merely  should  we  take  this  pact  at  its 
face  value,  but  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  religious  conviction,  with  the 
insistence  that  every  other  nation  will  do  likewise.** 

The  task  will  not  be  easy.  But  Mr.  Henderson  seems  fully 
conscious  of  the  synthetic  function  of  British  policy  as  between 
France  and  America.  The  Prime  Minister  surely  will  not  fail 
to  make  clear  to  a  somewhat  dazed  and  puzzled  public 
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how  Great  Britain  has  now  the  responsibility  and  glorious  op¬ 
portunity  of  leading  the  nations  of  Europe  along  this  “  better 
way  ”  which  President  Hoover  has  indicated.  By  his  speech  in 
the  Italian  Chamber  on  May  9th,  Signor  Grandi,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Italy,  has  shown  that  he  too  is  ready  to  be  a  pilgrim 
on  that  way.  Of  the  German  will  to  peace  and  understaning, 
of  the  economic  and  striking  strength  of  the  United  States,  there 
need  be  no  question.  Why  should  not  the  future  Disarmament 
Conference  for  which  the  League  is  working  follow  the  most 
perfect  model  in  existence,  the  system  laid  down  in  the  Treaties 
of  Peace  for  Germany  and  Austria?  Only  France  remains,  of 
the  Powers  that  are  necessary  to  make  the  peace  machinery  work. 
She  will  not  stand  out,  if  the  issue  is  explained  to  her.  May  we 
not  look  forward,  then,  in  hope  and  confidence  to  the  day  when 
Article  16  of  the  Covenant  will  perish  from  inanition,  and  the 
fact  that  security  is  nine-tenths  psychological  will  be  appreciated 
no  less  in  war-ridden  Europe  than  it  is  in  the  more  “  academic  ” 
effusions  of  Anglo-Saxons. 


LABELS 


Malta 

By  Evelyn  Waugh 

I  left  Port  Said  in  the  P.  &  O.  ship  Ranchi  for  Malta.  On 
leaving  Egypt,  as  a  final  nip  of  avarice,  one  is  obliged  to  pay 
a  few  shillings  “  quarantine  tax  I  should  have  paid  a 
similar  levy  on  landing  but,  as  I  came  off  the  Stella,  no  one  asked 
me  for  it.  Accordingly,  I  had  to  pay  double  on  leaving.  No 
one  seems  to  know  anything  about  this  imposition;  what  statute 
authorised  it  and  how  much  of  what  is  collected  ever  finds  its 
way  into  the  treasury,  or  what  bearing  it  has  upon  “  quarantine 
Many  residents  maintain  that  it  is  purely  a  bit  of  fun  on  the  part 
of  the  harbour  officials  who  have  no  legal  right  to  it  whatever. 

Thanks  to  the  kind  offices  of  the  local  manager,  I  was  able  to 
obtain  a  second  class  berth.  The  residents  in  Port  Said  said: 
“  You  meet  a  first-rate  lot  of  people  travelling  second  class  since 
the  War.  A  jolly  sight  better  than  in  the  first  class,  particularly 
on  the  ships  from  India.  The  first  class  is  all  nouveaux  riches. 
You  meet  some  pretty  rough  diamonds  in  the  Australian  ships. 
But  you’ll  find  second  class  on  the  Ranchi  as  good  as  first  class 
on  a  foreign  line.  My  wife  travels  second  class  when  she  goes 
home.” 

But  my  motive  was  really  less  the  ambition  to  meet  nice  people 
than  to  save  money.  As  it  was,  the  second  class  fare — twelve 
pounds  for  the  two  days’  voyage  to  Malta — seemed  extremely  ex¬ 
pensive.  After  my  extravagances  at  Mena  House  I  was  beginning 
to  get  worried  again  about  money,  so  I  though  of  what  still  seems 
to  me,  an  ingenious  device.  Before  leaving  Cairo  I  wrote — on 
the  note  paper  of  the  Union  Club,  Port  Said — to  the  managers 
of  the  two  leading  hotels  in  Valletta,  the  Great  Britain  and  the 
Osborne,  between  whom,  I  was  told,  there  existed  a  relationship 
of  acute  rivalry,  and  enclosed  a  publisher’s  slip  of  press  cuttings 
about  my  last  book;  I  said  to  each  that  I  proposed  to  publish 
a  travel  diary  on  my  return  to  England;  I  had  heard  that  his 
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was  the  best  hotel  in  the  island.  Would  he  be  willing  to  give 
me  free  accommodation  during  my  visit  to  Malta,  in  return  for 
a  kind  reference  to  his  establishment  in  my  book?  They  had 
not  had  time  to  answer  by  the  time  I  embarked  at  Port  Said, 
but  I  went  on  board  hoping  that  at  Valletta  I  should  experience 
some  remission  of  the  continued  draining  of  money  that  I  had 
suffered  for  the  last  two  months. 

It  is  one  of  the  unsatisfactory  things  about  ships  that  you  never 
know  when  they  are  going  to  arrive.  The  Ranchi  was  advertised 
to  sail  some  time  on  Sunday  and  was  expected  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  On  Sunday  morning  she  was  announced  for  nine  o’clock 
that  evening.  Finally,  she  came  in  well  after  midnight  and 
stayed  only  two  hours.  During  those  two  hours  the  town,  which, 
as  usual,  was  feeling  the  ill-effects  of  its  Saturday  night  at  the 
Casino,  suddenly  woke  again  into  life.  Simon  Arzt’s  store 
opened;  the  caf^s  turned  on  their  lights  and  dusted  the  tables; 
out  came  the  boot-cleaners  and  postcard-sellers;  the  passengers 
who  had  stayed  on  board  through  the  Canal  came  ashore  and 
drove  round  in  two  horse-carriages;  those  who  had  left  the  ship 
at  Aden  for  a  few  hours  at  Cairo  and  had  spent  all  that  after¬ 
noon  on  the  quay  in  a  fever  of  apprehension  that  they  might 
miss  her,  scuttled  on  board  to  their  cabins;  half  the  residents  of 
Port  Said  had  business  of  some  kind  to  transact  on  board.  I 
went  down  to  the  harbour  in  a  bustle  that  was  like  noon  in  the 
City  of  London.  I  went  on  board,  found  my  steward 
and  my  cabin,  disposed  of  my  luggage  and  went  on 
deck  for  a  little.  The  passengers  who  had  done  the 
Aden-Cairo-Port  Said  dash,  were  drinking  coffee,  eating  sand¬ 
wiches  and  describing  the  Pyramids  and  Shepheards’  Hotel. 
“  Two  pounds  ten,  simply  for  a  single  bed  and  no  bathroom. 
Think  of  that !  ”  they  said  with  obvious  pride.  “  And  we  rode 
on  camels — you  should  just  have  seen  me.  And  the  camel-boy 
told  my  fortune  and  we  had  a  coffee  made  actually  in  the  temple 
of  the  Sphinx.  You  ought  to  have  come.  And  there  was  the 
sweetest  litde  boy  who  cleaned  our  shoes.  And  we  went  into  a 
Mosque  where  the  Mohammedans  were  all  saying  their  prayers — 
so  quaint.  And  would  you  believe  it,  at  Shepheards’  they 
charged  fifteen  piastres,  that’s  over  three  shillings,  for  a  cup  of 
early  morning  tea,  and  not  very  good  tea  at  that.” 

We  had  cold,  sunless  weather  and  fairly  heavy  seas  during  the 
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next  two  days.  I  rather  wished  that  I  had  gone  first  class.  It 
was  not  that  my  fellow  passengers  were  not  every  bit  as  nice 
as  the  Port  Said  residents  had  told  me  they  would  be,  but  that 
there  were  so  many  of  them.  There  was  simply  nowhere  to  sit 
down.  The  lounge  and  smoking  room  were  comfortable  and 
clean  and  well-ventilated  and  prettily  decorated  and  all  that,  but 
they  were  always  completely  full.  On  the  decks  there  were  no 
chairs  except  those  the  passengers  provided  for  themselves;  the 
three  or  four  public  seats  were  invariably  occupied  by  mothers 
doing  frightful  things  to  their  babies  with  jars  of  vaseline.  It 
was  not  even  possible  to  walk  round  with  any  comfort,  so  con¬ 
fined  and  crowded  was  the  single  promenade  deck.  It  is 
impossible  to  walk  happily  on  a  rolling  ship  unless  one  has 
ready  access  to  one  or  other  rail  for  support,  and  these  were  always 
lined  with  military  men  in  overcoats.  Children  were  everywhere. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season  in  India  and  the  officers’ 
wives  were  taking  them  back  to  England  in  shoals;  the  better 
sort  lay  and  cried  in  perambulators;  the  worse  ones  fell  all  over 
the  deck  and  were  sick;  these  ones,  too,  appeared  in  the  dining¬ 
room  for  breakfast  and  luncheon  and  were  encouraged  by  their 
mothers  to  eat.  There  was  an  awful  hour  every  evening  at  about 
six  o’clock  when  the  band  came  down  from  the  first  class  deck 
to  play  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  to  us  in  the  saloon;  this  visitation 
coincided  exactly  with  the  bathing  of  the  elder  children  below; 
the  combination  of  soap  and  salt-water  is  one  of  the  more  re¬ 
pugnant  features  of  sea  travel  and  the  lusty  offsprings  of  sahib 
and  memsahib  shrieked  their  protest  till  the  steel  rafters  and 
matchboard  partitions  echoed  and  rang.  There  was  no  place 
above  or  below  for  a  man  who  values  silence. 

Apart  from  the  overcrowding,  the  second  class  accommodation 
on  the  Ranchi  was,  as  they  had  said,  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
first  class  of  many  ships.  The  cabins  were  comfortable,  the  food 
unpretentious  and  wholesome  and  one  only  had  to  have  the  band 
for  one  hour  in  the  day.  The  other  passengers  were  mostly 
soldiers  on  leave  or  soldiers’  wives,  leavened  with  a  few  servants 
of  first  class  passengers,  some  clergymen  and  three  or  four  nuns. 
The  valets  wore  neat  blue  suits  throughout  the  voyage,  but  the 
soldiers  had  an  interesting  snobbism.  During  the  day,  though 
cleanly  shaved  and  with  carefully  brushed  hair,  they  cultivated 
an  extreme  freedom  of  dress,  wearing  khaki  shorts  and  open 
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tennis  shirts  and  faded  cricket  blazers.  At  dinner,  however,  they 
all  appeared  in  dinner  jackets  and  stiff  shirts.  One  of  them  told 
me  that  the  reason  he  travelled  second  class  was  that  he  need 
not  trouble  about  clothes,  but  he  had  to  draw  the  line  somewhere. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  barrier  we  could  sec  the  first  class 
passengers  dressed  very  smartly  in  white  flannels  and  parti¬ 
coloured  brown  and  white  shoes.  There  was  a  youth  who  knew 
me  among  them,  hurrying  back  to  contest  a  seat  in  the  Conser¬ 
vative  interest  at  the  General  Election.  He  kept  popping  over 
the  rail  to  have  cocktails  with  me  and  tell  me  about  the  lovely 
first  class  girls  he  danced  and  played  quoits  with.  He  cost  me 
quite  a  lot  in  cocktails.  He  often  urged  me  to  come  over  and 
sec  all  the  lovely  girls  and  have  cocktails  with  him.  “  My  dear 
chap,”  he  used  to  say.  ‘‘  No  one  will  dare  to  say  anything  to 
you  while  you’re  with  me.  I’d  soon  fix  it  up  with  the  Captain 
if  they  did.”  But  I  kept  to  my  own  bar.  Later,  this  young 
man,  in  his  zeal  to  acquit  himself  splendidly  before  the  first  class 
girls  clambered  up  one  of  the  davits  on  the  boat  deck.  He  was 
reported  to  the  Captain  and  seriously  reprimanded.  P.  &  O. 
ships  are  full  of  public  school  spirit.  He  did  very  badly  indeed 
in  the  election,  I  believe,  reducing  an  already  meagre  Conservative 
poll  almost  to  extinction. 

Just  before  luncheon  on  the  third  morning,  we  came  in  sight 
of  Malta.  There  was  some  delay  about  landing  because  one 
of  the  passengers  had  developed  chicken-pox  which  the  Maltese 
medical  officer  maintained  must  be  small-pox.  There  was  only 
one  other  passenger  disembarking.  We  had  to  go  and  see  the 
medical  officer  in  the  first  class  saloon.  He  had  infinite  diffi¬ 
culties  about  the  pronunciation  of  my  name.  He  wanted  to 
know  the  address  I  was  going  to  in  Malta.  I  could  only  tell  him 
that  I  had  not  yet  decided  between  the  two  hotels.  He  said: 
“  Please  decide  now,  I  have  to  fill  in  this  form.” 

I  said  I  could  not  until  I  had  seen  the  managers. 

He  said :  “  They  are  both  good  hotels,  what  does  it  matter?  ” 

I  said :  “  I  want  to  get  in  free.” 

He  thought  I  was  clearly  a  very  suspicious  character  and  told 
me  that  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  I  must  report  daily  at  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  during  my  stay  at  Valletta.  If  I  did  not 
come  the  police  would  find  me  and  bring  me.  I  said  I  would 
come  and  he  gave  me  a  quarantine  form  to  keep.  I  lost  the 
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form  that  evening  and  never  went  near  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  heard  no  more  about  it. 

We  went  ashore  in  a  lighter  and  landed  at  the  Custom  House. 
Here  I  was  met  by  two  young  men,  both  short,  swarthy  and 
vivacious,  and  each  wearing  a  peaked  c^ip  above  a  shiny  English 
suit.  One  had  The  Osborne  Hotel  in  gold  on  his  cap,  the  other 
The  Great  Britain  Hotel.  Each  held  in  his  hand  a  duplicate 
letter  from  me,  asking  for  accommodation.  Each  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  bit  of  my  luggage  and  handed  me  a  printed  card.  One 
card  said: 

THE  OSBORNE  HOTEL, 

STRADA  MEZZODI, 

Every  modern  improvement.  Hot  water.  Electric  light. 

Excellent  Cuisine. 

PATRONIZED  BY  H.S.H.  PRINCE  LOUISE  OF  BATTENBURG 
AND  THE  DUKE  OF  BRONTE 

The  other  said : 

THE  GREAT  BRITAIN  HOTEL, 

STRADA  MEZZODI, 

Every  modern  improvement.  Hot  and  cold  water.  Electric  light. 

Unrivalled  cuisine.  Sanitation. 

THE  ONLY  HOTEL  UNDER  ENGLISH  MANAGEMENT 

(a  fact  one  would  have  thought,  more  fit  to  be  concealed  than 
advertised). 

I  had  been  advised  in  Cairo  that  the  Great  Britain  was  really 
the  better  of  the  two  so  I  directed  its  representative  to  take  charge 
of  my  luggage.  The  porter  of  the  Osborne  fluttered  my  letter 
petulantly  before  my  eyes. 

“  A  forgery,”  I  explained,  shocked  at  my  own  duplicity.  “  I 
am  afraid  that  you  have  been  deluded  by  a  palpable  forgery.” 

The  porter  of  the  Great  Britain  chartered  two  little  horse 
carriages,  conducted  me  to  one,  and  sat  with  the  luggage  in  the 
other.  There  were  low,  fringed  canopies  over  our  heads  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  see  out  very  much.  I  was  aware  of  a  long 
and  precipitous  ascent,  with  many  corners  to  turn.  At  some  of 
these  I  got  a  glimpse  of  a  baroque  shrine,  at  others  a  sudden  bird’s 
eye  view  of  the  Grand  Harbour,  full  of  shipping,  with  fortifi¬ 
cations  beyond.  We  went  up  and  round,  along  a  broad  street 
of  shops  and  more  important  doorways.  We  passed  groups  of 
supremely  ugly  Maltese  women,  wearing  an  astonishing  black 
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headdress,  half  veil  and  half  umbrella,  which  is  the  last  legacy 
to  the  island  of  the  conventual  aspirations  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John.  Then  we  turned  off  down  a  narrow  street  and  stopped 
at  the  little  iron  and  glass  porch  of  the  Great  Britain  Hotel.  A 
little  dark  passage  led  into  a  little  dark  lounge,  furnished  like 
an  English  saloon  bar  with  imitation  leather  arm  chairs,  bowls  of 
aspidistra  on  fumed  oak  stands,  metal  topped  tables,  and  tables 
with  plush  coverings,  benares  brass  work,  framed  photographs, 
and  ash  trays  stamped  with  the  trade-marks  of  various  brands 
of  whisky  and  gin.  It  was  an  old  house,  how  old  I  cannot  say, 
but  certainly  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  its  construction  seemed  in  conflict  with  this  scheme  of  decora¬ 
tion.  Do  not  mistake  me;  it  was  not  remotely  like  an  old- 
fashioned  hotel  in  an  English  market  town;  it  was  a  realisation 
of  the  picture  I  have  always  in  my  mind  of  the  interiors  of  those 
hotels  facing  on  to  Paddington  station,  which  advertise  5/-  Bed 
and  Breakfast  over  such  imposing  names  as  Bristol,  Clarendon, 
Empire.  My  heart  fell  rather  as  I  greeted  my  host  in  this  dingy 
hall  and  continued  to  fall  as  I  ascended,  storey  by  storey,  to  my 
bedroom.  The  worst  of  it,  however,  was  in  this  first  impression 
and  I  think  I  am  really  doing  my  duty  honourably  to  the 
proprietor  in  warning  people  of  it  and  exhorting  them  not  to  be 
deterred.  For  I  can  quite  conscientiously  say  that  the  Great 
Britain  is  the  best  hotel  in  the  island.  There  are  no  luxurious 
hotels.  I  went  later  to  look  at  the  Osborne  and  felt  that  I  had 
done  one  better  that  H.S.H.  Prince  Louis  of  Battenburg  and  the 
Duke  of  Bronte.  The  food  at  the  Great  Britain  was  good;  there 
was  a  large  variety  of  wine  and  spirits;  the  lavatories  and  bath¬ 
rooms  quite  adequate;  the  servants  particularly  willing  and 
engaging.  As  an  example  of  good  service  I  may  quote  that  one 
evening,  being  tired  and  busy,  I  decided  to  dine  in  my  room. 
At  Mena  House,  where  there  were  hosts  of  servants  and  a  lift, 
as  I  had  noted,  the  dinner  was  brought  up  in  one  load  and  left  out¬ 
side  the  door;  at  the  Great  Britain  every  course  was  carried 
separately  up  three  flights  of  stairs  by  the  panting  but  smiling 
valet  de  chambre. 

Before  I  left,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  asked  me,  rather 
suspiciously,  what  I  intended  to  say  about  him.  I  replied  that 
I  would  recommend  him  to  the  readers  of  my  book. 

They  had  had  another  writer,  he  told  me,  who  had  come  to 
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stay  as  his  guest;  he  wrote  for  a  paper  called  Town  and  Country 
Life;  he  had  written  a  very  nice  piece  indeed  about  the  Great 
Britain.  They  had  had  the  article  reprinted  for  distribution. 
The  proprietor  gave  me  a  copy. 

That,  he  said,  was  the  kind  of  article  that  did  a  house  good. 
He  hoped  mine  would  be  as  like  that  as  I  could  make  it. 

It  was  a  funny  article.  It  began : 

The  beautiful  and  prolific  foliage,  exotic  skies,  and  glorious  blue  waters, 
a  wealth  of  sunhine  (sic)  that  spells  health  and  happiness,  and  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  enjoying  outdoor  sports,  all  the  year  round,  are  a  few  of  the  reasons 
that  have  made  Malta  so  popular.  Picturesque  scenery,  and  people,  com¬ 
plete  as  fascinating  an  array  of  attractions  as  the  heart  of  the  most  blase, 
could  wish  for. 

It  continued  in  this  way  for  a  column,  with  the  same  excess 
of  punctuation;  then  it  gave  a  brief  survey  of  Maltese  history  and 
a  description  of  the  principal  sights,  for  another  column.  Then 
it  started  on  the  Great  Britain  Hotel. 

No  expense  [it  said]  has  been  spared  to  make  the  Public  Rooms  as 
comfortable  as  possible  .  .  .  the  Management  boasts  that  its  meals 
equal  in  the  excellence  of  its  food,  cooking  and  serving,  those  served  at 
London’s  hostelries  and  restaurants  .  .  .  special  pains  are  taken  to  see 
that  all  beds  are  most  comfortable  and  only  best  material  used  .  .  . 

and  so  on  for  a  column  and  a  half.  It  finished  with  this 
sentence : 

The  luxuries  of  modern  civilization  have  all  been  embodied  in  the  build¬ 
ing  and  organization  of  the  Great  Britain  Hotel,  Valletta,  Malta,  where 
the  visitor  is  able  to  revel  in  the  joys  of  a  healthy  happy  stay  amidst  the 
fascinations  of  a  modern  palace  set  in  Nature’s  own  setting  of  sea  and 
foliage,  and  here  are  to  be  obtained  sunshine  and  warmth  the  whole 
year  round. 

I  will  not  be  outdone  in  gratitude.  If  my  appreciation  is  more 
temperately  expressed  it  is  none  the  less  genuine.  Let  me  state 
again,  the  Great  Britain  may  be  less  suitably  placed  for  golfers 
than  Gleneagles;  the  bathing  may  be  better  from  the  Normandie; 
one  can  shop  more  conveniently  from  the  Crillon,  the  Russie  is 
set  in  a  prettier  square,  one  meets  more  amusing  company  at 
the  Cavendish,  one  can  dance  better  at  the  Berkeley  and  sleep 
better  at  Mena  and  eat  better  at  the  Ritz,  but  the  Great  Britain 
Hotel,  Valletta,  Malta,  is  better  than  the  Osborne;  further  com¬ 
parisons  seems  rather  to  confuse  the  issue. 


Malta  was  quite  different  from  what  I  had  imagined.  I 
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expected  it  to  be  much  more  British  and  much  more  breezy. 
I  expected  a  great  many  white  flag  staffs,  and  band  stands  and 
very  clean  streets,  and  officers’  wives  with  Scalyham  terriers, 
and  white-washed  buildings  with  verandahs  and  little  brass 
cannon  and  look-out  towers  with  spiral  iron  staircases.  I  did 
not  associate  in  my  mind  a  naval  base  with  baroque  architecture, 
and,  without  giving  much  thought  to  it,  I  supposed  the  sailors 
were  inimitably  supplied  with  English  nursery  maids  to  walk 
with  along  the  front  and  take  to  the  cinema;  it  was  odd  to  sec 
them  swaggering  down  precipitous  alleys  with  prostitutes  who 
talked  a  mixture  of  Arabic  and  Italian.  I  expected  to  find  a 
Sabbath  keeping,  undemonstrative  protestantism,  one  English 
church  full  of  fairly  recent  memorial  tablets,  and  a  chaplain  or 
two  carrying  tennis  rackets.  I  found  the  most  ardently  Catholic 
people  in  Europe;  a  place  where  the  Church  owns  a  third  of 
the  soil,  and  monks,  nuns,  priests,  novices,  prelates,  and  religious 
processions  emerge  in  serried  masses  at  every  corner.  I  daresay 
things  seem  different  when  the  fleet  is  in;  while  I  was  there 
the  harbour  was  empty  except  for  a  submarine,  a  target  carrier 
and  the  usual  mercantile  shipping.  In  these  circumstances  I 
got  the  impression  of  a  place  far  less  British  than  Port  Said. 
It  is  true  that  I  saw  a  cricket  match  being  played  and  that 
Gieves  have  a  shop  in  Strada  Mezzodi  and  that  notices  are 
displayed  at  the  Custom  House  and  the  Railway  Station  adver¬ 
tising  the  addresses  of  the  local  secretaries  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  Girls’  Friendly 
Society,  and  that  English  money  is  used  and  that  the  cafes 
chantants  call  themselves  “  Music  Halls  ”,  and  that  instead  of 
cafes  there  are  public  houses  with  a  row  of  handles  behind  the 
bar  and  barmaids  who  draw  up  pint  glasses  of  metallic  tasting 
draught  bitter,  but  in  spite  of  all  this  there  seemed  something 
superficial  about  the  English  occupation.  After  all,  we  have 
only  been  there  for  a  little  over  a  hundred  years,  and  we  came, 
not  as  colonists  among  savages,  but  as  the  mandatories  of  an 
outpost  of  high  European  culture.  But  trivial  as  has  been  the 
English  influence  to  alter  the  essentially  Mediterranean  character 
of  the  island,  this  tenancy  by  a  first-class  naval  power  has  been 
the  means  of  preserving  almost  the  whole  of  its  charm.  Malta 
in  the  nineteenth  century  might  so  easily  have  become 
neutralized  and  internationalized,  or  worse  still,  the  Order  of  St. 
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John  might  have  been  reconstituted  on  an  archaic-heraldic- 
churchy  basis  and  the  island  have  lapsed  into  bogus  automony 
as  a  carefully  nurtured  “  quaint  survival,”  Nothing,  of  course, 
could  destroy  its  importance  as  a  sea  port  and  coaling  station,  but 
the  three  lovely  towns  of  the  Grand  Harbour,  Valletta,  Senglea, 
and  Vittoriosa  might  very  easily,  indeed,  have  fallen  to  the  water 
colour  artists.  I’hey  have  all  the  ingredients  of  the  picturesque, 
ancient  buildings,  fortifications,  narrow  and  precipitous  streets, 
national  costume,  local  religious  festivals,  and  an  unconscionably 
romantic  history;  the  climate  would  have  proved  very  much 
more  favourable  to  retired  aesthetes  than  the  Riviera;  only  the 
acquisitive  instincts  of  British  nineteenth  century  diplomacy 
saved  Malta  from  developing  into  such  a  thing  as  does  not  bear 
thinking  of;  a  nightmare  island  combining  and  epitomising  all 
the  unendurable  characteristics  of  Capri,  Rye  and  Carcassonne. 
Occupation  by  the  British  navy  has  prevented  all  that;  the  forti¬ 
fications  have  not  been  allowed  to  crumble  and  grow  mossy;  they 
arc  kept  in  good  order,  garrisoned  and  whenever  it  was  expedient, 
ruthlessly  modified;  roads  have  been  cut  through  them  and  ditches 
filled  up.  Nothing,  except  the  one  museum  in  the  Auberge 
d’ltalie,  has  been  allowed  to  become  a  show  place;  everything  is 
put  to  a  soundly  practical  purpose.  There  is  a  Governor  in  the 
Grand  Masters  Palace,  nuMiks  in  the  monasteries,  marines  and 
naval  officials  in  the  principal  houses,  a  police  station  in  the 
Knights’  Hospital,  a  modern  signalling  station  perched  on  the  roof 
of  the  Auberge  dc  Castillc. 

I  spent  too  little  time  in  Malta  and  look  forward  eagerly  for 
an  opportunity  to  re-visit  it.  Most  of  my  days  were  spent  in 
exploring  Valletta,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  book  called  Walks  in 
Malta,  by  F.  Weston,  which  I  bought  for  two  shillings  at 
Critien’s,  the  big  stationer’s  shop.  I  found  it  a  slightly  con¬ 
fusing  book  at  first  until  I  got  used  to  the  author’s  method;  after 
that  I  became  attached  to  it,  not  only  for  the  variety  of  infor¬ 
mation  it  supplied,  but  for  the  amusing  boy-scout  game  it  made 
of  sight-seeing.  Turning  sharply  to  your  lejt  you  will  notice 

. ”  Mr.  Weston  prefaces  his  comments  and  there  follows 

a  minute  record  of  detailed  observation.  On  one  occasion, 
when  carrying  his  book,  I  landed  at  the  Senglea  quay,  taking  it 
for  Vittoriosa,  and  walked  on  for  some  time  in  the  wrong  town, 
hody  following  false  clues  and  identifying  windows  with  fine 
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old  mouldings  ” ,  "  partially  defaced  escutcheons  ”,  "  interesting 
iron  wor\  ballustrades  ”,  etc.,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
until  a  clearly  non-existent  Cathedral  brought  me  up  sharp  to 
the  realization  of  my  mistake. 

Valletta  is  built  on  a  high  peninsular  between  two  deep  creeks 
which  form  the  natural  harbours  of  Marsamuscetto  and  the 
Grand  Harbour;  the  South  East  bank  of  the  latter  is  broken  by 
three  smaller  and  narrower  creeks  which  throw  out  at  right 
angles  to  Valletta,  the  two  peninsulars  on  which  are  built  the 
towns  of  Vittoriosa  and  Senglea.  The  North  West  bank  of  the 
Marsamuscetto  Harbour  is  again  broken  by  creeks  into  two 
peninsulars;  Forts  Tignc  and  Manoel  stand  on  these  points;  Fort 
St.  Elmo  at  the  head  of  Valletta  and  Fort  St.  Angelo  at 
Vittoriosa.  Thus,  wherever  one  walks  upon  the  high  ground 
and  cavaliers  of  Valletta  one  is  confronted  with  a  magnificent 
prospect  of  water,  shipping,  a  high  and  broken  coast-Une,  forti¬ 
fications  and  behind  these  again  the  rising  hills  of  the  interior. 

A  ferry  plies  regularly  between  the  three  towns.  There  is 
very  little  to  see  at  Senglea  except  the  view  it  affords  of  the  other 
two  and  a  delightful  sixteenth  century  observation  tower  carved 
with  a  huge  eye  and  ear.  Vittoriosa  has  a  fine  main  street  with 
a  good  deal  of  Norman  work  here  and  there  among  the  houses, 
a  large  convent  with  one  of  the  links  of  the  chain 
which  bound  St.  Lawrence  to  his  grid-iron,  a  Bishop’s 
Palace  and  an  Inquisitor’s  Palace,  a  good  Renas¬ 
cence  Church;  but  the  most  interesting  thing  is  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  streets  in  relation  to  the  fortifications.  Vittoriosa 
is  much  older  than  Valletta  and  was  planned  in  the  days  of  bow 
and  arrow;  for  this  reason  the  streets  that  lead  inwards  from 
the  walls  to  the  centre  of  the  town  afford  the  assaulting  party 
no  opportunity  for  a  single  victorious  charge,  but  turn  backwards 
and  forwards  at  right  angles,  each  turn  a  bow  shot  from  the  last, 
so  that  the  retreating  defenders  could  loose  a  flight  of  arrows 
and  instantly  take  cover,  re-load,  wait  the  appearance  of  their 
enemies,  fire  again,  and  again  take  cover.  (All  this  was 
explained  to  me  by  Mr.  Weston). 

Valletta  was  built  to  withstand  bombardment  with  fire-arms 
and  is  a  model  of  seventeenth  century  military  science.  I  should 
imagine  that  even  to-day  it  would  be  impregnable  to  infantry 
until  it  had  first  been  pounded  to  pieces  from  the  air  or  sea. 
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When  Napoleon  took  it  by  treachery,  his  chief  of  the  staff  is  said 
to  have  remarked  to  him :  “  It  is  well,  general,  that  there  was 
someone  within  to  open  the  gates  to  us.  We  should  have  had 
trouble  in  working  our  way  through  had  the  place  been  empty.” 

With  Mr.  Weston’s  help  it  is  amusing  to  trace  out  the  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  of  each  rampart  and  ditch  and  cavalier,  but  the 
chief  interests  in  Valletta  are  artistic.  Until  the’  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Knights  of  St.  John  were  enormously 
wealthy;  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution  they  were  practically 
bankrupt  and  had  already  been  obliged  to  dispose  of  some  of 
their  treasures;  Napoleon’s  troops  carried  away  most  of  what  was 
left  and  lost  it  in  Aboukir  Bay,  but  in  spite  of  this  wholesale 
depredation,  the  residue  is  dazzling  in  its  splendour. 

It  is  hard  to  form  any  temperate  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  Knights’  lives  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
when  even  the  common  sailors  in  hospital  ate  off  silver  plate. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Malta  alone  of  the  cultured  states 
of  Europe,  slave  labour  was  extensively  employed  for  all  public 
works.  Mohammedan  prisoners,  with  shaved  heads  and  pig-tails 
worked  in  the  quarries  and  on  the  fortifications  and  were  herded 
at  night  into  a  common  prison.  The  Knights  were  an  inter¬ 
national  aristocracy  curiously  combining  the  careers  of  monk  and 
soldier  of  fortune.  One  wonders  what  odd  rites  of  initiation 
were  practised  in  the  Auberges;  what  friendships  and  jealousies 
sprang  up  among  the  celibate  warriors. 

If  only  there  had  been  some  Maltese  Loughi  or 
Canaletto  to  record  the  life  of  the  island  for  us.  It  is  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John,  the  conventual  church  of  the  order,  that 
one  gets  most  idea  of  its  original  splendour.  This  is  not  a  wholly 
attractive  building.  Outside  it  is  austere  and  almost  shabby; 
inside  there  is  no  single  spot  where  the  eye  can  rest  for  one 
moment  that  is  not  ablaze  with  decoration.  The  barrel  vaulting 
of  the  roof  is  frescoed  by  Mattia  Preti  with  a  series  of  rich  and 
vigorous  baroque  compositions.  His  work  was  new  to  me  at 
this  time,  though  since  then  I  have  encountered  his  name  re¬ 
peatedly.  He  has  fearlessly  attacked  the  problem  set  by  the 
curvature  of  the  surface  and  has  worked  prodigies  of  perspective; 
enhancing  his  effects  by  painting  false  shadows  across  the  mould¬ 
ings  between  the  bays.  Malta  is  full  of  his  work,  but  the  ceiling 
of  St.  John’s  is  by  far  the  grandest  and  best  preserved. 
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Gafa,  the  sculptor,  is  another  artist  whom  I  had  not  heard  of 
before.  Indeed,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  no  work 
of  his  outside  the  island.  I  saw  a  lovely,  effeminate  head  of  St. 
John  by  him  and  a  terrific  marble  group  of  the  Baptism  of  Our 
Lord.  Gafa  died  before  this  was  finished  and  the  final  touches 
were  left  to  Bernini  who  was  engaged  on  the  high  altar.  There 
is  also  a  fine  Caravaggio  m  the  Church  which  the  verger  points 
out  as  being  by  Michael  Angelo. 

The  floor  is  completely  carpeted  with  the  inlaid  marble  tomb¬ 
stones  of  the  more  august  knights;  there  are  more  than  four 
hundred  of  them,  all  heraldic  and  rococo,  many  with  figures  of 
death  as  supporters.  All  round  the  Church  are  the  Chapels  of 
the  different  Languages,  most  of  them  with  elaborate  marble 
altars  and  canopies.  There  is  not  one  piece  of  plain  stone  left 
in  the  building.  The  parts  of  the  wall  that  are  not  overlaid  with 
marble  are  carved  in  high  relief  with  rather  boring  decorative 
panels,  which  give  an  effect  of  sculptured  lodging  house  wall¬ 
paper.  The  Chapel  of  Language  of  Auvergne  has  massive  silver 
gates  and  a  screen  which  escaped  pillage  by  Napoleon  through 
their  being  painted  black  and  taken  for  iron.  Among  its  other 
treasures  the  Cathedral  owns  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  a  thorn 
hrom  the  crown  of  thorns  and  some  of  the  finest  tapestry  in 
Europe,  which  is  only  brought  out  on  a  few  days  of  the  year; 
alas,  on  none  of  the  days  of  my  visit. 

Another  sight  to  which  I  was  denied  access  was  the  Dominican 
Chapel  of  bones  at  the  end  of  the  town.  Apparently  some  mid¬ 
shipmen  had  played  bowls  with  the  skulls  so  the  building  was 
locked  up  even  from  more  responsible  visitors.  It  was  possible 
to  obtain  an  order  to  view  it,  I  was  told,  but  I  felt  ashamed  to 
apply  having  no  possible  business  there  beyond  casual  curiosity. 

I  discovered  two  interesting  quarters  of  Malta  for  myself. 
One  was  the  district  at  the  end  of  the  Strada  Reale  below  the 
Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  where  the  seamen  go  for  their  recreation. 
It  was  full  of  brilhandy  painted  public  houses  and  cafes  chantants. 
In  the  absence  of  the  fleet  everything  was  very  quiet,  but  I  should 
think  it  would  re-pay  a  visit  at  a  more  popular  time. 

The  other  must,  I  should  think,  be  the  most  concentrated 
and  intense  slum  in  the  world.  It  is  called  the  Manderaggio 
and  consists  of  a  huge  pit  quarried  out  on  the  North  West  edge  of 
the  town.  It  was  intended  originally  for  an  artificial  land  locked 
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creek  for  the  protection  and  repair  of  small  boats,  but  the  work 
was  abandoned  before  it  reached  sea  level.  In  this  crater  the 
poorest  of  the  population  have  made  their  home  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years.  It  is  approached  from  the  West  End  of  the 
Strada  San  Giovanni,  down  stone  steps  under  a  low  arch  that 
reminds  one  of  the  Adelphi  Arches  in  London.  Until  quite 
recent  years  it  was  a  place  where  the  police  could  offer  no  pro¬ 
tection;  since  then  it  has  been  scoured  clean  of  its  more  militant 
criminality  and  it  is  about  as  safe  as  the  vieux  port  at  Marseilles. 
It  is  wise  to  go  with  some  kind  of  escort,  however,  as  none  of  the 
inhabitants  speak  a  word  of  any  European  language  and  the 
labyrinth  of  streets  is  so  intricate  that  only  those  whose  families 
have  inhabited  it  for  generations  have  any  sense  of  its  geography. 
Not  a  single  street  in  the  Manderaggio  is  accessible  to  wheeled 
traffic;  most  of  them  are  narrow  passagess  in  which  two  can 
barely  pass  without  brushing  against  each  other;  many  of  them 
arc  mere  tunnels  and  flights  of  steps,  roofed  over  with  dwelling 
houses;  half  of  them  arc  blind  alleys  leading  through  infinite 
deviations,  round  hair-pin  bends  and  up  and  down  precipitous 
inclines  to  a  dead  stop;  the  houses  arc  jumbled,  literally,  on  top 
of  each  other  and  densely  populated;  some  of  them  arc  caves  cut 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  some  arc  poised  on  buttresses  over  a  drop 
of  a  hundred  feet;  some  are  in  cellars  approached  by  steps  from 
the  level  of  the  gutter;  needless  to  say  the  dirt  and  smell  arc  over¬ 
powering.  As  is  the  case  with  most  slums  the  population  seems 
to  consist  of  the  extremely  young  and  the  extremely  old.  I 
suppose  that  all  the  aedve  men  arc  down  in  the  harbour.  I  did 
not  attempt  a  visit  after  dark,  when,  I  suppose,  the  real  life  of 
the  Manderaggio  begins.  I  am  keeping  that  and  the  sailoi 
quarter  for  another  and  less  solitary  excursion. 

I  went  inland  one  day  on  an  absurd  railway  to  Notabilc  or 
Citta  Vecchia,  the  old  capital  of  the  island.  There  I  saw 
numerous  ancient  buildings,  many  of  them  of  Norman  con¬ 
struction;  three  churches,  a  Cathedral  containing  a  portrait  of  the 
Madonna  painted  by  St.  Luke  and  a  good  Della  Robbia  plaque, 
an  infinitely  boring  Roman  villa  with  a  well-preserved  tcssclatcd 
pavement,  a  consumptive  hospital,  the  cave  where  St.  Paul  stayed 
on  his  visit  to  Publius  (though  this  would  seem  anything  but  a 
courteous  lodging),  and  a  catacomb  full  of  very  dilapidated 
Byzantine  frescoes,  which  the  custodian  described  as  Phoenician 
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— a  term  used  among  Maltese  archaeologists  to  describe  any  work 
'arlier  than  the  Norman  occupation. 

About  this  time  I  began  making  enquiries  at  the  shipping 
jffices  for  a  berth  from  Malta  in  any  direction  and  was  told  that 
these  could  very  rarely  be  guaranteed,  particularly  at  the  present 
season.  Preference  was  always  given  to  passengers  booking  a 
long  passage.  One  just  had  to  take  one’s  chance.  I  was 
getting  a  little  impatient  with  the  proprietor  of  the  Great  Britain 
who  had,  in  the  last  two  days,  developed  a  habit  of  popping 
suddenly  out  of  his  office  whenever  I  sat  down  to  have  a  drink 
and  saying:  “  ’Ullo,  ’ullo.  And  ’ow’s  that  book  getting  along? 
You  don’t  seem  to  be  seeing  much  of  the  island,”  adding  en¬ 
couragingly  :  “  You  couldn’t  see  a  ’alf  of  it,  not  if  you  was  to 
spend  a  life-time  ’ere,  you  couldn’t.”  I  became  aware  of  a  slight 
claustrophobic  itch  at  the  back  of  my  mind,  to  which  I  am  always 
liable  on  small  islands  and  in  this  mood  one  day  I  leant,  less  than 
a  week  after  my  arrival,  over  the  Cavalier  of  St.  James,  looking 
down  into  the  Grand  Harbour.  Then  I  saw  below,  among  the 
fishing  boats  and  cargo  ships  and  nondescript  official  launches 
and  lighters,  a  very  radiant  new  arrival;  a  large  white  motor 
vessel,  built  like  a  yacht  with  broad,  clean  decks  and  a  single 
yellow  funnel.  I  took  the  funicular  down  to  the  Custom  House 
and  looked  at  her  from  the  quay.  She  was  the  Stella  Polaris. 
As  I  stood  there  the  motor  launch  left  her  side  and  ran  up  to 
the  quay,  the  Norwegian  cross  fluttering  at  its  stern.  Three  or 
four  passengers  landed  carrying  cameras  and  sunshades.  With 
them  was  the  purser.  I  greeted  him  and  asked  where  they  were 
bound.  He  said  Constantinople,  Athens,  Venice  and  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  Was  there  a  spare  berth?  He  said  there  was. 
The  Stella  was  not  due  to  sail  until  next  afternoon,  but  within 
an  hour  I  had  made  my  adieux  at  the  Great  Britain,  paid  my 
drink  account,  tipped  the  kind  and  tireless  servants,  assured  the 
proprietor  that  he  should  have  my  warmest  commendation  to  the 
British  public,  and  moved  my  luggage  down  to  the  ship. 
That  afternoon  I  unpacked;  sent  a  vast  pile  of  clothes  to  the 
laundry,  caught  and  killed  two  fleas  I  had  picked  up  in  the 
Manderaggio,  and  went  above,  very  contentedly  to  make  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  deck  bar  steward. 
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By  Owen  Tweedy 

Going  to  see  a  country  is  like  going  to  see  a  play.  There 
are  two  ways  of  getting  in — an  easy  way  and  a  less  easy 
way.  The  theatre-goer  can  take  a  stall — front  entrance, 
no  delay,  and  absolute  certainty;  or  he  can  try  the  gallery — a 
side  street,  a  wait  in  the  queue  and  uncertainty  at  the  end.  The 
visitor  to  Turkey  has  a  like  alternative.  Two  years  ago,  as  a 
new  comer,  I  chose  the  easy  way,  the  front  door  by 
Constantinople  and  it  was  all  extremely  simple.  This  year, 
however,  feeling  less  of  an  innocent  abroad,  I  tried  the  back 
door.  It  was  less  easy. 

My  boat  from  Cyprus  was  bound  for  Alexandretta.  En 
route  it  was  due  to  halt  at  Mersina,  but  for  one  day  only,  which 
would  have  given  me  time  to  catch  the  Angora  connection  at 
Aleppo.  But  Mersina  is  New  Turkey,  and  New  Turkey  has  new 
labour  regulations.  The  Mersina  bargees  decided  to  spend  two 
days  instead  of  one  in  discharging  our  cargo,  with  the  result 
that  my  Alexandretta  timetable  went  by  the  board  and  I  would 
have  to  catch  the  Angora  train  at  Adana  instead  of  Aleppo. 
This  change  of  plans  was  quite  enough  to  make  me  suspect  in 
New  Turkish  eyes.  Why  had  I  not  landed  the  day  the  boat  arrived 
at  Mersina?  As  a  result,  from  the  moment  I  put  foot  on  shore, 
my  reception  by  the  police  was  chilly.  Though  correct,  they 
were  absolutely  rigid;  they  did  not  smile;  they  would  not  share 
my  cigarettes;  nor  did  they  consult  me  at  all  while  mysterious 
officials  debated  the  problem  of  my  admission.  For  a 
disconsolate  hour  I  spelt  out  Turkish  words  in  the  new  Latin 
characters — Polis  and  the  like — until  at  last  I  was  rescued  from 
my  lonely  perch  on  a  Customs  House  inspection  table  by  a  very 
shady  looking  quayside  tout  who  spoke  Arabic.  From  him,  I 
learned  that  I  was  suspect.  But  the  fact  that  I  spoke  Arabic  to 
him  at  once  made  me  doubly  suspect.  Turkey  at  the  moment 
was  buzzing  with  rumours  that  Colonel  Lawrence,  in  disguise, 
was  attempting  to  enter  Anatolia  as  a  spy.  My  Arabic  would 
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make  Colonel  Lawrence  blush  with  shame;  but  it  was  Arabic 
and  Lawrence  is  the  uncrowned  King  of  Arabia.  There  were 
more  comings  and  goings,  more  debates,  and  it  was  only  after 
another  hour  and  a  half  that  my  passport  was  returned  to  me 
and  I  found  myself  in  a  cab  under  the  eye  of  a  police  minion, 
perched  on  the  box,  whence  he  could  supervise  my  every  move¬ 
ment.  He  remained  on  duty  all  the  six  hours  which  I  spent  in 
Mersina.  Most  of  that  time  was  occupied  with  the  elaborate 
formalities  of  obtaining  a  laissez-passer  without  which  no 
foreigner  can  circulate  in  Turkey — my  father’s  and  my  mother’s 
Christian  name,  and  in  every  town  where  I  halted,  two  copies  of 
an  appalling  passport  photograph,  taken  two  years  before  in 
Chanak.  But  once  official  curiosity  had  been  satisfied,  I  was 
free  to  see  what  I  cared.  I  visited  the  School  of  the  New 
Turkish  Gendarmerie,  where  I  found  the  Cadets,  fine  fellows  in 
good,  though  ill-fitting  uniform  of  stout  porridge-coloured  serge, 
undergoing  kit  inspection.  But  only  a  small  percentage  had 
proper  boots.  The  remainder  wore  anything,  ranging  from 
elastic-sided  Jemimas  to  carpet  slippers  and  gym  shoes.  Round 
their  necks  hung  their  regimental  badges,  unwieldy,  crescent¬ 
shaped  brass  appendages,  spanning  their  chests  much  as  my 
grandfather’s  massive  silver  wine  labels  used  to  span  his  big- 
bellied  Port  decanters  at  home.  My  afternoon  train  for  Adana 
was  a  survival  of  German  pre-war  enterprise :  the  carriages  were 
embossed  Bagdad  in  German  spelling  and  the  engine  came 
from  Dusseldorf.  But  it  was  quite  comfortable  and  left  to  time; 
and  from  the  window  of  my  carriage  I  had  the  thrill  of  seeing 
the  Cadets  at  a  further  enlightening  stage  of  their  training. 
They  sat,  tailor  fashion,  in  squads  by  the  side  of  the  railway 
at  their  A.B.C.,  balancing  their  copybooks  on  their  knees  and 
carefully  tracing  what  is  the  Turkish  equivalent  of  that  child¬ 
hood’s  exercise,  “  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king.” 

The  fifty  odd  miles  to  Adana  took  four  hours.  Night  had 
fallen :  the  carriage  lighting  was  too  dim  for  reading :  the  train 
shook  too  much  for  “  Patience  ” :  so  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
think.  Turkey  by  the  back  door  had,  in  six  hours,  made  me 
feel  not  only  slightly  nervous  and  out  of  it,  but  also  out  of  the 
Orient.  The  stiffness  of  the  officials:  the  new  Latin  script: 
the  absence  of  the  fez;  the  rare  sight  of  a  woman’s  veil:  the 
less  slovenly  dress  of  all  around  me — this  New  Turkey  of  1930 
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was  somehow  Balkan  rather  than  Oriental.  For  a  first 
impression,  this  was  not  an  inaccurate  analysis  of  the  effect  of 
Mustapha  Kemal’s  Westernizing  policy  on  Turkey.  New 
Turkey,  fifty  years  after  the  Balkan  States  which  were  also 
originally  Ottoman,  has  revolted  from  the  anachronisms  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

On  arrival  at  Adana,  I  found  to  my  great  discomfiture  that 
there  was  no  room  for  me  in  the  Inn  where  I  had  been  told  to 
spend  the  night.  I  was  referred  to  what  was  called  a  Second 
Class  Hotel.  I  found  it  by  a  sense  of  smell.  Holding  my  nose, 
I  ascended  a  rickety  stair  and  asked  for  a  bed.  There  was  an 
alternative  choice — either  the  telephone  box,  or  a  room  of  four 
beds,  three  of  which  were  already  occupied.  It  was  more  than 
I  could  stand.  I  returned  to  the  first  inn,  and  asked  could  I 
sit  on  a  chair  for  the  night.  The  manager  was  a  perfect 
Samaritan.  He  established  me  in  the  bathroom  on  a  chaise 
longue,  with  one  stipulation  only :  I  must  rise  early  in  the  interests 
of  the  ablutions  of  the  other  guests.  And  the  hotel  was  Balkan 
not  Oriental.  My  waiter  might  have  been  Prince  Danilo  out 
of  the  Merry  Widow,  while  the  hag  of  a  chambermaid,  who 
transferred  me  next  morning  from  the  bathroom  to  another  room 
which  was  still  piping  hot  from  another  recent  tenancy,  reminded 
me  only  of  that  very  unattractive  female  in  //  Trovatore  with  a 
name  like  an  Inca  Princess,  whose  main  contribution  to  the  Opera 
is  a  deadly  dirge  sung  sitting  on  a  heap  of  straw.  In  Adana  I 
found,  for  the  first  time,  a  most  eloquent  if  trivial  evidence  of 
changed  Turkey.  A  feature  of  all  Turkified  towns  of  the  Near 
East  is  the  fez-presser.  His  counter  is  ranged  with  gleaming  brass 
shapes  like  flower  pots,  and  he  is  always  busy  re-molding  battered 
headgear  over  steaming  cauldrons.  The  abolition  of  the  fez  put 
the  Turkish  fez-presser  out  of  business.  But  only  for  a  time. 
The  garden  pots  have  been  replaced  by  new  brass  shapes  rather 
like  blancmanges,  and  the  fez-presser  is  now  a  Homburg-presser, 
and  patronised  by  everybody,  especially  on  Thursday  evenings 
when  every  man  wishes  his  Trilby  to  look  its  best  for  the  Friday 
prayers  at  the  Mosque. 

My  train  for  Angora  provided  full  meals,  and  I  shared  a 
sleeping  compartment  with  a  Turkish  lawyer  who  talked  French 
almost  uninterruptedly  for  twelve  hours.  So,  while  the  train 
bore  us  across  the  Adana  Plain,  up  the  zigzag  to  the  Taurus 
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Tunnel,  and  then  out,  hour  after  hour,  across  the  bleakness  of 
Konia  Plain,  I  might  almost  have  been  in  Europe.  Our  con¬ 
versation  was  encyclopedic.  We  discussed  the  Ghazi  and  the 
Ghazi’s  late  wife  and  the  Berlin  Conference,  of  which  he  had 
a  memento  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  signed,  inter  alios,  by  Dizzy  and 
Bismarck.  He  enlightened  me  about  Abdul  Hamid  who  was 
believed  by  his  Harem  to  be  divine,  but  who,  in  fact,  was  but  a 
wily  and  nervous  old  Armenian.  Then  I  enlightened  him  about 
methods  of  hanging  in  England  where  the  victim’s  neck  is  broken 
by  his  fall  and  not  by  the  weight  of  two  Turks  pulling  at  his  legs. 
Later  we  talked  long  of  Gallipoli  which  had  only  been  a  Turkish 
success  because  we  had  been  such  fools :  and  finally,  for  the  last 
two  hours  before  bed,  we  compared  Constantinople,  that  vampire 
city,  which  had  wrecked  every  manhood  which  had  come  within 
its  embrace,  with  Angora,  the  clean,  homogeneous,  uncontam¬ 
inated  emblem  of  New  Turkey,  poor  but  proud  in  its  poverty. 
I  may  say  that  night  I  slept  very  well. 

We  woke  next  morning  at  Eski  Shehr,  and  changed  for  Angora 
into  the  same  Constantinople  train  by  which  I  had  travelled  two 
years  before.  Then  I  had  been  one  interesting  foreigner  in  a 
crowd  of  other  interesting  cosmopolitan  foreigners,  each  carrying 
an  attache  case  bursting  with  projects  for  the  development  of 
New  Turkey  by  foreign  enterprise.  This  year  I  was  the  only 
foreigner  on  the  train,  and  though  I  had  a  handbag,  no  Turk 
paid  the  slightest  attention  either  to  me  or  to  it.  My  carriage 
companion — a  young  official  with  perfect  maimers  which  took 
concrete  form  when  he  presented  me  with  an  orange — spoke  only 
Turkish;  and  after  we  had  smiled  at  each  other  until  we  were 
tired,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  doing  A.B.C.  exercises  on  his 
knee.  Life  was  momentarily  dull,  as  was  also  the  landscape  of 
the  Sakaria  Valley,  where  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  fought  so 
desperately  in  1921-22.  In  Byzantine  days  it  had  been  a  national 
granary:  in  Ottoman  days,  Greek  colonies  had  cultivated  it 
moderately :  to-day  it  is  a  derelict  emptiness  and  its  former  tenants 
are  turning  the  Struma  and  the  Vardar  Valleys  into  Greek 
granaries.  But  New  Turkey  is  beginning  to  realise  that  only 
through  agriculture  can  the  Republic  survive.  Our  last  halt 
before  Angora  was  Mustapha  Kemal’s  new  model  farm.  His 
country  house  stood  high  on  the  hillside,  and  stretching  up  to  it 
were  tidy  experimental  plots — trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and 
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vegetables — all  neatly  fenced  and  looking  almost  as  efficient  as 
Rothamsted.  Five  minutes  later,  a  swerve  of  the  track  opened 
the  panorama  of  Angora,  sprawling  wide  across  the  Plain  and 
to^lay  a  real  town,  whereas  two  years  ago,  it  had  been  little  more 
than  the  layout  of  an  Exhibition  City. 

The  hall-porter  of  the  excellent  hotel  where  I  had  stayed  in 
1928,  remembered  my  face  but  had  forgotten  my  calling. 
Thinking  that  I  was  a  purveyor  of  aeroplanes,  he  leaned  con¬ 
fidentially  over  his  counter  and  whispered  hoarsely,  “  You  won’t 
do  any  business  here  this  year :  things  are  rotten :  the  Government 
is  broke :  and  all  the  foreigners  who  used  to  sell  so  briskly,  have 
gone.”  It  was  a  true  analysis.  For  although  Angora  and 
strategic  railways  have  been  built,  although  New  Turkey  is 
modernised  and  Balkanised,  Turkish  finance  is  temporarily  in 
the  doldrums  and  wondering  whence  money  can  be  forthcoming, 
not  so  much  for  further  development,  as  for  the  maintenance  of 
what  has  been  accomplished.  But  the  New  Turk  is  entirely 
satisfied  with  Angora :  and  even  foreign  opinion,  which  in  1928 
had  been  so  bitter  against  exile  in  a  semi-built  back  of  the  beyond, 
now  admits  that  to-day  it  is  at  any  rate  a  town,  albeit  socially  on 
the  dull  side.  One  diplomat — a  Moslem — ^went  further. 
“  Angora  will  one  day  be  as  large  as  Paris.”  “  And  as  gay?” 
I  asked.  Mats,  out!  Jamais  une  journSe  ne  passe  que  je 
n'aie  mon  petit  parti  de  Bridge.’* 

The  Turkish  Newspaper  World  is  centered  at  Angora,  and  in 
its  society  I  learned  that  not  only  had  the  reading  public  taken 
kindly  to  the  new  Latin  characters,  but  that  the  change  has  been 
altogether  to  the  liking  of  the  Turkish  newspaper  magnates. 
Turkish  newspapers  to-day  sell  excellendy,  not  only  as  vehicles 
of  information,  but  as  cheap  and  handy  exercise  manuals  for  the 
A.B.C.  Their  foreign  service,  though  admittedly  mainly  a 
product  of  scissors  and  paste,  is  copious.  In  the  waiting-room 
of  what  would  have  passed  for  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Turkey, 
I  found  the  Times,  the  Telegraph,  the  Daily  Herald,  the  Sketch, 
the  Sphere,  the  Illustration  and  xhejournal  des  DSbats.  They  had 
not  yet  been  scissored  into  Turkish  copy. 

My  Turkish  is  of  the  self-taught  variety,  and  as  such,  useless 
except  with  cabmen,  porters  and  waiters.  Consequendy,  while 
I  was  in  Turkey,  I  spoke  French,  German  and  English  when  I  had 
anything  to  say  worth  saying.  And  in  the  following  eloquent 
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proportions:  French  70  per  cent.;  German  20  per  cent.;  English 
10  per  cent.  The  majority  of  local  foreign  newspapers  are  French. 
From  a  British  point  of  view,  they  arc  extremely  mischievous,  in 
that  British  news  is  invariably  distorted  to  convey  the  impression 
that  things  arc  all  but  revolutionary  in  this  country.  My 
Turkish  friends  giggled  mercilessly  over  this  French  slyness :  they 
think  we  are  the  most  idiotic  nation  to  pretend  that  the  French 
arc  still  our  Allies. 

I  had  come  to  Angora  to  talk :  and  talk  I  did  almost  incessantly 
for  five  days.  And  experience  taught  me  that  the  two  topics 
most  productive  of  results  were  Turkish  suspicion  of  all  things 
British,  and  Turkish  reluctance  to  join  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  first  produced  the  greater  conversational  expansion.  The 
Turk  with  his  memories  of  pre-war  diplomacy  is  suspicious  of 
everyone.  Before  the  war,  we  and  Europe  had  taken  as  a  guiding 
principle  of  policy,  Turkja  delcnda  cst,  after  which  the  carcass  of 
the  Sic}{^  Man  of  Europe  was  to  be  dismembered  and  Britain  to 
come  in  for  a  choice  morsel.  After  the  war,  we  had  failed, 
perhaps  more  notably  than  other  foreign  nations,  to  adapt  our¬ 
selves  to  the  rcalidcs  of  the  new  Turkish  state  and  mentality. 
Like  the  Bourbons  we  appeared  to  have  learned  nothing — and 
forgotten  nothing.  And  as  a  result,  although  the  Turk  still 
regards  Great  Britain  with  the  greatest  respect,  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  British  post-war  policy  is  inclined  to  be 
amorphous,  uninspired  and  conceited.  Individually,  the  Turks 
liked  the  British,  as  the  British  liked  the  Turks :  but  that  being 
so,  how  on  earth,  during  the  War,  had  we  been  so  stupid — or  was 
it  callous? — to  create  that  appalling  Near  East  Corps  of  Inter¬ 
preters — all  of  them  Greeks  and  Armenians,  the  arch-enemies  of 
the  Turk?  We  had  taken  townfulls  of  Turkish  prisoners  in 
honest  fighting  and  then  had  handed  them  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  these  interpreters  who,  in  the  camps,  had  unrivalled 
opportunities  to  pay  off  centuries  of  old  scores.  And  neither 
Greek  nor  Armenian  had  missed  such  heaven-sent  opportunities. 
Turks,  like  all  other  combatants,  still  talk  about  the  war.  We 
were  their  main  adversaries.  But  their  many  pleasant  memories 
of  individual  acts  of  British  kindness  and  “  sportingness  ”  arc 
always  overclouded  by  the  more  poignant  reflection  that  it  was 
British  indifference  that  permitted  of  their  being  so  long  bullied 
by  that  Greek  and  Armenian  scum. 
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Much  of  my  conversation  centred,  as  was  natural,  round  the 
personality  and  policy  of  Mustapha  Kemal  and  always  there  was 
an  anxiety  to  depict  Mustapha  Kemal,  not  as  the  hearty,  heartless 
soldier  of  fortune  that  he  was  so  often  represented  in  Western 
journalism,  but  as  a  man  of  education  and  a  thinker.  The  Turks 
have  accepted  the  Ghazi  at  his  own  value — the  Napoleon  of 
Turkey.  Like  Napoleon,  he  is  the  liberator  of  the  Fatherland 
and  the  people;  like  Napoleon,  he  has  destroyed  the  forces  of 
aristocratic  and  religious  hierarchical  reaction;  like  Napoleon,  he 
has  reformed  the  moral  and  legal  organisation  of  the  State;  like 
Napoleon,  he  has  given  his  countrymen  self-confidence  and 
national  pride.  “  And  financially,  has  he  built  up  an 
economically  sound  structure?”  My  inquiry  checked  exuberance. 

“  He  will  do  that  too.  He  is  brave  enough  and  wise  enough. 
Only,  there  will  be  none  of  the  old  pre-war  games  of  foreign 
exploitation  and  Palace  intrigue.”  The  best  story  I  heard  of 
those  pre-war  days  was  of  an  Austrian  Jew,  who,  in  the  ‘nineties, 
had  just  drawn  such  enormous  dividends  from  a  concession,  that 
he  determined  to  seek  further  favours  from  the  Sultan.  In 
order  to  interest  His  Majesty  in  his  latest  scheme,  he  prepared  a 
handsomely  bound  volume  containing  an  illustrated  account  of 
the  project,  taking  the  precaution  to  interleave  the  pages  of  the 
book  with  Bank  of  England  f^ioo  notes.  The  Grand  Vizier 
accepted  the  book  and,  with  a  smile  of  encouragement,  undertook 
to  explain  the  new  project  to  Abdul  Hamid.  Everything  seemed 
to  be  going  according  to  plan,  when  suddenly  the  Jew  was  re¬ 
summoned  to  the  Palace.  “  I  am  instructed  by  His  Majesty.” 
leered  the  Grand  Vizier,  “  to  inform  you  that  he  has  greatly 
appreciated  the  contents  of  the  book  which  you  gave  him;  but 
that  before  he  can  discuss  your  proposals,  he  would  like  to  have 
a  second  volume.” 

The  present  fear  of  foreign  collaboration,  though  perfectly 
intelligible,  is  not  conducive  to  the  solution  of  the  actual  Turkish 
financial  crisis.  What  the  Turks  need  at  the  moment  is  a  State 
Bank  to  establish  Turkish  credit  abroad  and  to  arrest  the 
depreciation  of  the  Turkish  pound.  But  a  State  Bank  requires 
financial  backing  and  the  Turkish  Government,  not  only  has  no 
adequate  reserves  of  its  own,  but  regards  with  real  terror  the 
prospect  of  foreign  financial  assistance.  Within  the  next  few 
months  Mustapha  Kemal  will  have  to  make  up  his  mind  whether 
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or  no  to  invite  non-Turkish  cooperation.  An  invitation  would 
mean  the  pledging  of  some  Turkish  asset  as  guarantee  of  a  loan : 
and  thus — capitulations  or  ho  capitulations — foreign  influence 
would  be  back  in  Turkey.  It  is  a  highly  awkward  decision  for 
the  Ghazi  to  be  forced  to  take. 

The  Turkish  attitude  towards  the  League  of  Nations  produced 
but  feeble  conversational  reaction,  and  I  got  poor  satisfaction 
when  I  asked  why  Turkey  still  stood  aloof  in  the  conspicuous 
company  of  Russia.  I  was  assured,  however,  that  Turkish  relations 
with  the  Soviet  though  friendly,  were  no  more  than  friendly. 
True,  Turkey  could  never  forget  that  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
Greek  invasion,  Russia  alone  had  been  willing  to  supply  the  young 
Republic  with  arms  and  gold :  but  under  no  circumstances  would 
the  Turkish  mentality  subscribe  to  Bolshevism.  Regarding  the 
League  itself,  Turkey  fails  to  see  what  good  it  can  do  Turkey; 
and  when  I  suggested  that  the  League  did  offer  certain  security 
against  unprovoked  attack,  the  Turkish  sword  all  but  rattled  in 
its  scabbard,  so  much  as  to  say — “  Let  any  nation  come  and  attack 
us  and  we  will  give  them  as  good  as  we  gave  the  Greeks.”  That 
was  that:  but  worse  was  to  come.  If  the  League  was  so 
solicitous  of  Turkey’s  membership,  let  the  nations  of  Europe 
offer  the  Republic  exceptional  terms  of  admission.  Mustapha 
Kemal  would  consider  offers  on  their  merits.  On  no  other  topic 
did  I  find  the  Turk  so  parochial  in  his  outlook  or  so  feminine 
or  swollen-headed  in  his  insistence  that  he  must  ever  be 
courted. 

My  perambulations  took  me  all  over  Angora,  and  the  more  I 
saw  of  the  town,  the  more  I  was  impressed.  Its  boulevards  are 
thirty  yards  wide:  its  new  buildings  are  enormous,  solid  and 
pleasantly  architectured :  there  are  statues,  museums  and  public 
gardens;  and  there  are  buses  and  taxis  galore,  controlled  by  police¬ 
men  on  point  duty,  as  it  were  Piccadilly  Circus.  My  chauffeur 
knew  his  ABC.  well  enough  to  make  my  manual  of  Turkish 
“  Self-Taught  ”  a  practical  channel  of  conversation;  and  he  taught 
me  Angora.  I  spent  an  evening  in  a  cabaret  where  three  or  four 
dashing  Serbian  ladies  danced  divinely  to  the  strains  of  a  band 
from  Beirut :  I  enjoyed  a  Cinema,  until  I  discovered  that  it  was 
made  of  wood  and  there  was  only  one  exit:  and  I  spent  two 
delicious  hours  on  a  snowy  afternoon  in  a  French  Hairdresser’s 
shop,  where  I  gave  a  slick  Marseillais  a  free  hand  to  do  what  he 
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liked  with  my  head,  so  long  as  he  promised  not  to  pluck  my  eye¬ 
brows. 

It  was  twelve  hours  from  Angora  to  Constantinople;  but  we 
passed  the  dull  stretch  down  the  Sakaria  Valley  during  the  night, 
and  when  I  woke  in  the  morning,  we  were  skirting  the  Gulf  of 
Ismid,  where,  for  some  reason  which  the  landscape  does  not 
explain,  photography  is  forbidden.  It  was  a  pity.  The  great 
stretch  of  wide  blue  water  mirrored  wild  looking  snow-capped 
hills  which  might  have  been  behind  Evian  in  the  French  Alps. 
When  the  sun  was  well  up,  everything  smiled;  and  away  in  the 
distance,  Prinkipo  and  the  islands  floated  in  the  Marmora  like 
toy  islets  in  an  Irish  loch.  Then  it  was  residential  suburbia,  a 
sort  of  Letchworth  Garden  City :  and  at  last  Haidar  Pasha  and 
beyond  its  barracklike  station,  a  view  of  Stambul,  across  the 
Hellespont. 

There  is  still  neither  tunnel  nor  train  ferry  to  spare  the 
traveller  the  inconvenience  of  disembarking  from  the  trgiin  and 
re-embarking  on  a  penny  steamer  for  the  twenty  minutes  crossing 
to  Galata  Bridge  and  the  Golden  Horn.  I  shared  an  evil-looking 
porter  with  an  American  Commercial  Traveller;  and  while  my 
eyes  feasted  on  the  sight  of  the  minarets  of  Stambul,  which  looked 
like  altar  candles  as  their  whiteness  caught  the  morning  sun, 
unromantic  America,  at  my  side,  regaled  me  with  gossip  of  a 
modernised  Turkey  which  now  absorbed  a  hundred  of  his  razor 
blades  where  five  years  ago  he  only  sold  one. 

Galata  Bridge  is  not  Uke  a  bridge  at  all.  Wharfs  run  all  its 
length;  it  appears  solid;  in  fact,  the  only  passage  into  the  Golden 
Horn  beyond,  is  by  one  single  swing-span.  America  and  myself 
disembarked  with  a  bustling  black-coated  crowd  of  Turkish  daily 
bread-winners;  we  lustily  persuaded  our  evil-eyed  porter  that  6/- 
was  ample  compensation  for  his  labours;  and  then  off  we  roared 
up  the  steep  cobbled  streets  of  Pera  to  our  hotel  near  the  British 
Embassy.  Two  years  ago  I  had  enjoyed  Pera  Levantine-wise. 
This  year  I  found  that  even  the  elusiveness  of  Levantine  charm 
had  faded.  The  town  seemed  like  Cambridge  out  of  term  time, 
out  of  gear,  topsy-turvey  and  as  though  the  soul  had  departed 
from  it.  Whether  Pera  ever  had  a  soul,  I  cannot  say :  but  it  is 
certainly  true  that  its  pre-war  affluence  and  prosperity  are  rapidly 
dwindling.  It  is  a  place  of  bankruptcy,  of  nameless  apprehensions 
of  further  humiliations  from  Angora,  a  place  where  green 
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jealousy  stalks  the  streets.  For  Pera  is  the  discarded  mistress  of 
New  Turkey.  But  despite  this  atmosphere  of  distrust  and  gloom 
and  emptiness,  Pera  grudgingly  admits  that  things  might  have 
been  much  worse  and  that  this  new  efficiency  from  Angora  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  have  come  out  of  Turkey.  The  Ghazi  re¬ 
fashioned  Turkey,  may  be  whimsically,  but  certainly  effectively; 
and  men  who,  five  years  ago,  were  loud  in  their  convictions  that 
Turkey  must  go  to  the  dogs,  are  now  so  reconciled  that  they  can 
bring  themselves  to  laugh.  An  Englishman  loves  a  joke  against 
himself.  There  is  a  new  regulation  which  makes  the  foreign 
employer  the  school  inspector  of  his  domestic  establishment. 
Every  member  of  his  household,  be  he  major-domo  or  pantry 
boy,  has  to  be  seen  off  to  school  three  nights  a  week.  Not  only 
that,  but  if  they  absent  themselves  or  still  more  awkward,  if  they 
fail  to  pass  their  periodic  examinations,  not  they,  but  their  masters 
have  to  pay  the  fine. 

The  i-eariness  of  Pera  drove  me  every  afternoon  across  Galata 
Bridge  to  Stambul,  and,  happily,  my  Turkish  chauffeur  had 
worked  in  a  Berlin  motor  factory  during  the  war  which  gave  us 
a  common  tongue.  Our  friendship  was  oddly  sealed.  In  the 
Mosques  it  was  I,  the  Christian  Briton,  who  with  my  slight 
knowledge  of  Arabic  characters  read  out  to  him  the  names  of 
the  Prophet  and  of  his  six  companions — Omar,  Abubakr,  Osman, 
Hussein,  Hassan  and  Ali.  He,  the  Moslem  Turk,  had  been 
illiterate  before  the  introduction  of  compulsory  education,  and 
only  knew  Latin  characters.  He  whispered  that  he  thought 
Mustapha  Kemal  lacking  in  thoroughness,  not  to  have  carried 
his  caligraphical  reforms  into  the  Mosques.  One  day,  I  almost 
provoked  his  suspicion.  On  a  wall,  in  the  Fateh  Mosque,  I  found 
a  strange  wooden-like  picture  of  the  Ka’aba  at  Mecca.  I 
knew  all  about  it ;  to  him  it  might  have  been  the  Nelson  Monu¬ 
ment  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

It  is  only  in  these  Mosques  of  Stambul  that  an  atmosphere 
of  the  Turkey  of  other  days,  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  has  survived. 
Their  architecture;  their  size: the  mysterious  silence  of  their 
glorious  interiors  which  magnifies  the  tiniest  sound  ...  I  was  a 
stranger:  an  intruder:  and  infinitely  small  before  the  majesty 
of  a  faith,  which  was  not  mine,  which  was  here  finding  its 
supreme  expression.  And  all  around  me  the  whispered  prayers 
of  tiny  marionette-like  rows  of  kneeling  figures,  who  had  adjusted 
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their  modern  caps  so  that  the  brim  was  on  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  the  forehead  thus  unencumbered  by  ought  to  interfere  with 
the  complete  prostration  prescribed  by  Islam. 

My  last  night  in  Pera  was  a  final  revelation  of  how  far  New 
Turkey  has  proceeded  along  the  paths  of  modern  emancipation. 
I  attended  a  Ball  given  by  the  New  Turkish  Press  Club  in  the 
largest,  most  luxurious  and  most  garish  dancing  hall  in  Pera. 
There  were  two  thousand  guests — ^Turkish  women  with  royal 
figures,  rolling  eyes  and  heavy  hip-work,  especially  in  the 
Tango :  they  were  dressed  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  with 
skirts  modishly  sweeping  the  floor,  and  shingled  heads,  waved 
into  black,  glossy,  galvanized  iron :  they  danced  beautifully.  And 
their  cavaliers,  no  whit  less  modern,  wore  evening  clothes  of  the 
latest  cut;  while  the  officers,  especially  the  Naval  officers  with 
Eton  mess  jackets  of  the  British  Service  pattern,  were  as  smart 
as  paint.  Two  bands  played  alternately,  and  a  Jazz  drummer 
sang  the  words  of  the  American  Fox-trots  in  English  through  a 
megaphone.  I  talked  to  him  in  the  interval.  He  had  been  on 
the  European  road  since  1922 — Paris,  Madrid,  Bucharest,  Athens 
and  now  Stambul.  I  told  him  I  would  be  back  in  London  in 
five  days.  “  Give  my  love  to  dear  old  Shoreditch,”  he  said;  and 
he  meant  it.  And  so  I  left  Turkey. 
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Bv  Sir  John  Marriott 

IN  the  history  of  English  statesmanship  Lord  Melbourne 
occupies  a  unique  place.  But  fortune  has  been  charac¬ 
teristically  wayward  in  determining  what  precisely  that  place 
shall  be.  To  his  contemporaries,  Melbourne  was,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  great  figure.  Richly  endowed  with  brains  and 
money,  with  a  singularly  handsome  presence,  a  beautiful 
voice  and  a  perfect  temper,  he  was  evidently  destined,  even 
had  he  not  been  the  son  of  his  mother,  to  play  a  distinguished 
part  in  public  affairs.  He  played  it,  as  the  world  knows,  with 
eminent  success.  His  success  is  attested  by  contemporaries  like 
Greville  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  but  during  the  half  century 
which  followed  his  death  (1848)  Melbourne’s  fame,  if  not  wholly 
eclipsed,  was  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  eminence  of 
Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  Gladstone  and  Disraeli.  Like 
the  first  two,  Melbourne  belonged  to  the  inner  circle  of  the 
Whigs;  but  his  name  was  not  associated,  like  that  of  Russell 
with  any  outstanding  measures  of  political  reform,  nor,  like  that 
of  Palmerston,  with  an  “  active  ”  foreign  policy.  With  the 
demagogic  arts  of  Gladstone  he  had  as  little  in  common  as  with 
the  neo-Imperialism  of  Disraeli. 

So  it  came  that  for  a  full  generation  Melbourne’s  political 
“  stock  ”  (to  use  the  language  of  the  market  place)  was  unduly 
depressed.  It  rose  sharply  with  the  publication  in  1907,  of  the 
first  three  volumes  of  The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria.  These 
letters  for  the  first  time  revealed  how  much  the  Queen, 
and  the  country  owed  to  the  ripe  wisdom,  the  unfailing  tact, 
the  wonderful  selflessness  and  the  untiring  devotion  of  the 
Queen’s  principal  mentor  and  first  Prime  Minister.  But 
only  with  the  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Bertram  Newman’s  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Lord  Melbourne  has  the  average  reader  been  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  appreciate,  in  all  its  fullness,  the  immense  and  permanent 
importance  of  the  work  accomplished  by  that  statesman.* 

•  Lord  Melbourne,  by  Bertram  Newman.  Macmillan  and  Co.  i93»- 
Price  i2f.  6d. 
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If  wc  would  measure,  in  a  sentence,  the  value  of  Melbourne’s 
work  we  have  only  to  compare  the  position  of  the  monarchy 
in  1837  and  1930;  to  contrast  the  stability  of  the  throne  under 
George  IV  and  George  V. 

When  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne.  Lord  Melbourne 
was  a  man  of  fifty-eight.  Born  in  1779,  he  was  the  second  son 
of  Sir  Peniston  Lamb,  first  Viscount  Melbourne.  But,  as  he 
himself  declared,  he  owed  everything,  as  indeed  most  boys 
destined  to  greatness  do,  to  his  mother.  The  first  Lady 
Melbourne  was  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  fifth 
baronet  of  Halnaby  in  the  County  of  York.  She  was  as  much 
distinguished  for  charm  of  manner  and  beauty  of  person,  as  for 
brilliance  of  intellect,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  brilliant  circle  of  Holland  House.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  distinguished  only  by  his  wealth,  and  gossip  assigned 
the  paternity  of  the  great  Lord  Melbourne  to  Sir  George  O’Brian 
Wyndham,  third  Earl  of  Egremont,  well-known  in  his  day  as 
a  patron  of  Art.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Melbourne  certainly  owed 
little,  save  ample  means,  to  his  reputed  father. 

Eton  and  Cambridge  laid  the  foundation  of  a  sound  classical 
education,  but  after  leaving  Cambridge  the  young  William  Lamb 
spent  the  better  part  of  two  sessions  at  Glasgow,  in  the  house  and 
under  the  tuition  of  Professor  John  Millar,  Professor  of  Juris¬ 
prudence  in  that  University,  and  himself  a  pupil  of  Adam  Smith. 
Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Lord  Lansdowne  of  that 
day,  similarly  continued  their  University  education,  as  Mr 
Newman  reminds  us,  at  Edinburgh — a  notable  testimony  to 
the  repute  of  the  Scottish  Universities  at  that  time.  Lord 
Melbourne’s  education  was  not,  however,  completed  at  Glasgow, 
The  best  part  of  it  was  done  in  his  own  library,  after  his 
unfortunate  marriage  with  Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby.  For 
twenty  years  (1805-1825)  Melbourne  endured  with  rare  patience 
and  courage  the  miseries  of  marriage  with  a  woman  of  un¬ 
governable  temper,  who  according  to  the  testimony  of  a 
kinsman,  was  “  inordinately  vain  and  excitable  to  the  verge  of 
insanity.”  In  1825  the  ill-suited  couple  separated,  and  in  1827 
Lady  Caroline  died.  One  thing  only  Melbourne  owed  to  his 
marriage:  the  tantrums  of  his  wife  drove  him  to  seek  the 
seclusion  of  his  library,  the  companionship  of  his  books.  He 
had  a  scat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  only  four  year’s 
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interval,  from  1806  until  his  succession  to  the  peerage  (1829);  he 
went  much  into  general  society;  but,  until  he  took  office,  as 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  under  Canning  (1827),  his  main  pre¬ 
occupation  was  study.  He  read  widely  and  deeply,  especially 
in  classics  and  theology.  “  Being  a  very  good  Greek  scholar,” 
writes  Greville  (i6th  December,  1835),  he  “  has  compared  the 
Evidences  and  all  modern  theological  works  with  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers.”  According  to  a  noted  sceptic  of  that  day,  his 
studies  and  reflections  “  led  him  to  a  perfect  conviction  of 
unbelief  but  that  statement  lacks  confirmation. 

As  his  mother’s  son  Melbourne  naturally  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  an  adherent  of  the  Whig  party,  but  though  his 
views  remained  essentially  Liberal  to  the  end  of  his  days  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  taking  office  under  Canning,  and,  what 
was  more  remarkable,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  With 
other  Canningites  he  resigned  in  1828,  and  in  the  following  year, 
on  his  father’s  death,  he  went  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  formation  of  Lord  Grey’s  “  Reform  ”  Government 
in  1830,  Melbourne  accepted  office  as  Home  Secretary,  and  an 
admirable  Home  Secretary  he  made.  The  times  were  difficult. 
There  was  grave  disorder  in  Ireland  (for  which  the  Home 
Secretary  was  responsible)  and  a  good  deal  of  rioting  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England.  Melbourne  displayed  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  coolness  and  firnmess  which  rendered  the  agitators 
ridiculous  and,  as  far  as  this  country  was  concerned,  dissipated 
all  serious  danger.  Yet  there  had  been  awkward  corners  to 
negotiate,  notably  during  the  “  reform  riots  ”  in  Bristol  and  other 
cities,  and  Melbourne’s  imperturbable  temper  was  a  great  asset 
to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  country. 

The  situation  in  Ireland  was  of  a  much  graver  character,  and 
it  was  on  the  Irish  rocks  that  the  Grey  Ministry  ultimately 
foundered.  For  a  successor  to  the  Whig  veteran  the  King 
turned  to  Lord  Melbourne,  but  suggested  that  he  should 
strengthen  a  rather  weak  team  by  a  coalition  with  Peel  and 
Wellington.  Melbourne  did  not  like  the  idea :  Wellington  and 
Peel  liked  it  even  less;  so  the  Grey  Ministry  was  patched 
up  under  Lord  Melbourne  as  Prime  Minister.  But  after 
a  precarious  existence  of  exactly  four  months  it  was  suddenly 
dismissed  by  the  King :  “  kicked  out,”  as  Greville  bluntly  says, 
“  in  the  simplest  sense  of  that  phrase.”  Such  was,  indeed,  the 
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prevalent  impression  at  that  time,  but  it  is  now  clear  that 
Melbourne  was  rather  more  than  a  consenting  party  to  his  dis- 
niissal.  One  of  his  biographers  (H.  Duncklcy:  Melbourne 
p.  184)  goes,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  say  that  “  the  King  did  what 
his  Minister  invited  him  to  do.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  two  things 
are  certain :  that  the  King,  mistrustful  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy 
of  his  Ministers,  was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  them;  and  that  the 
Prime  Minister  was  not  sorry  to  be  free  of  the  troubles  which 
he  saw  ahead  of  him,  particularly  in  Ireland. 

Peel  and  Wellington  came  in;  but,  instead  of  meeting 
Parliament,  appealed  to  the  new  electorate.  Peel’s  famous 
Tam  worth  Manifesto,  issued  to  his  constituents  in  the  course  of 
the  election  is  generally  held  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
“  new  Conservative  ”  Party.  But  the  new  electorate  was  not 
yet  educated  up  to  the  new  Conservatism;  Peel  consequently 
found  himself  in  a  minority  in  the  new  House,  and,  after  a  few 
months  of  office  was  beaten  on  the  Irish  Tithe  question. 
Melbourne  came  back  into  office  (1835),  but  for  the  next  five 
years  Daniel  O’Connell  was  in  power. 

Over  the  legislative  and  administrative  work  of  Lord 
Melbourne’s  second  ministry,  I  must  not  linger.  It  belongs  to 
English  history,  but  not  to  this  essay. 

Some  two  years  after  Melbourne’s  return  to  office  William 
IV  died  and  Queen  Victoria  reigned  in  his  stead.  With  the 
accession  of  the  young  Queen,  Melbourne’s  real  work  as  a  states¬ 
man  began. 

Just  eighteen  at  the  time  of  her  accession.  Queen  Victoria  was 
confronted  with  a  situation  difficult  if  not  dangerous.  Canada 
was  in  open  rebellion,  and  the  language  of  contemporaries  proves 
that  its  independence  was  regarded  as  a  contingency  far  from 
remote  and  not  wholly  undesirable;  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of 
ferment,  in  some  senses  more  serious  than  that  which  prevailed 
in  Canada;  in  England,  the  Chartist  agitation  was  just  coming 
to  a  head;  worst  of  all,  the  position  of  the  Monarchy  itself  was 
none  too  secure.  Under  George  III  the  Crown  was  popular  but 
not  respected,  under  George  IV  it  was  neither;  William  IV 
“restored  its  popularity  but  not  its  dignity.”  Moreover,  the 
collapse  of  the  restored  Bourbon  Monarchy  in  France  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  given  a  shock  to  the  whole  principle  of  legitimacy; 
though  M.  Halevy  exaggerates  the  influence  of  the  July 
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Revolution  upon  English  politics,  and  Mr.  Newman  incautiously 
accepts  his  conclusions. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  path  which  the  young 
Queen  had  to  tread  was  far  from  smooth.  Her  first  task,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  re-establish  the  Monarchy  in  the  affection  and  respect 
of  her  people  in  general,  and,  in  particular,  to  conciliate  the 
support  of  the  middle  classes,  who  after  1832,  gradually 
established  themselves  as  the  dominant  power  in  the  State.  It 
was,  therefore,  “  supremely  fortunate,”  as  the  editors  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  Letters  pointed  out,  “  that  the  Queen,  by  a  providential 
gift  of  temperament,  thoroughly  understood  the  middle-class 
point  of  view.” 

It  was  not  less  “  supremely  fortunate  ”  that  in  the  first  years 
of  her  reign  the  Queen  should  have  had  at  hand  an  adviser 
so  experienced,  so  sagacious  and  personally  acceptable  as  Lord 
Melbourne.  To  the  training  and  guidance  of  his  young 
sovereign  Lord  Melbourne  devoted  practically  the  remainder  of 
his  working  days.  Nor  could  any  task  have  been  more  con¬ 
genial  to  himself. 

“  It  was  in  this  new  sphere,”  wrote  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  “  for 
which  Providence  seemed  to  have  created  and  educated  him, 
that  his  various  qualities,  talents  and  acquirements  were  most  use¬ 
fully  exercised  and  most  eminently  displayed.  Had  he  been 
merely  a  dry,  matter-of-fact  man  of  business,  or  a  mere  man 
of  book-acquired  knowledge,  he  would  probably  have  wearied 
instead  of  gaining  the  attention  of  his  royal  scholar;  had  he  been 
a  mere  man  of  pleasure,  he  might  have  amused  and  captivated, 
but  he  could  not  have  instructed  one  on  whose  knowledge  of  her 
duties  depended  in  no  small  degree  the  fate  of  millions;  had  he 
been  a  violent  party  man,  he  would  have  entered  upon  his  task 
with  a  warped  and  partial  judgment,  with  democratical  ten¬ 
dencies  he  would  have  lowered  the  just  influence  of  the 
Monarchy;  with  monarchical  tendencies  he  might  have  instilled 
dangerous  doctrines  into  the  mind  of  the  Sovereign.  But  with 
a  lofty  equinimity  of  judment,  he  happily  combined  great 
charm  of  manner,  great  experience  of  the  world,  great  knowledge 
acquired  from  reading  and  reflection.”t 

No  words  could  better  express  Lord  Melbourne’s  unique  quali- 
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fications  for  the  task  so  unexpectedly  thrust  upon  him.  Nor  did 
the  Queen  fail  to  recognise  her  good  fortune  in  finding  such  a 
mentor,  nor  neglect  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  her.  Yet 
from  the  moment  of  her  accession  it  was  evident  that,  though 
willing  and  anxious  to  learn  all  that  Lord  Melbourne  could  teach 
her,  she  had  a  will  of  her  own  and  a  perfectly  clear  perception 
of  the  way  in  which  she  ought  to  set  about  the  business  of  a 
Queen.  The  following  extract  from  the  Queen’s  Journal, 
written  on  the  day  of  her  accession  to  the  throne  affords  proof 
of  this : — “  At  9  came  Lord  Melbourne,  whom  I  saw  in  my  room, 
and  of  course  quite  alone,  as  I  shall  always  do  all  my  Ministers. 
He  kissed  my  hand  and  I  then  acquainted  him  that  it  had  long 
been  my  intention  to  retain  him  and  the  rest  of  the  present 
Ministry  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  that  it  could  not  be  in  better 
hands  than  his.  .  .  I  like  him  very  much  and  feel  confidence 
in  him.  He  is  a  very  straightforward  honest  clever  and  good 
man.”  The  description  of  Lord  Melbourne  was  perfectly 
accurate  and  showed  that  the  Queen  was  already  schooling  her¬ 
self  in  that  fine  discrimination  of  character  which,  as  the  years 
went  on,  developed  into  an  instinct  rarely  at  fault.  The  italicized 
words  underlined  in  the  Queen’s  own  manuscript  are  equally 
indicative  of  the  coolness  and  resolution  with  which  the  Queen 
was  already  facing  the  arduous  tasks  awaiting  her.  Incidentally, 
they  also  indicate  that  she  was  determined  to  brook  no  inter¬ 
ference  from  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  or  her  rather 
questionable  entourage.  “  Of  course  quite  alone  ” :  instinc¬ 
tively  the  Queen  had  grasped  the  significance  of  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  that  curious  form  of  Government  known 
as  “  Constitutional  Monarchy  ” — the  relations  which  subsist 
between  the  Crown  and  its  confidential  advisers. 

Lord  Palmerston  described  Lord  Melbourne  as  “  the  most 
devoted  subject  who  ever  had  the  honour  to  serve  a  sovereign.” 
The  Queen’s  own  tribute,  paid  after  Melbourne’s  death,  was  that 
he  was  “  a  noble,  kind-hearted,  generous  being,”  though  “  not  a 
firm  minister.”  But  by  that  time  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince 
Consort,  had  learnt  to  appreciate  and  give  their  whole  confidence 
to  a  stronger,  if  not  a  pleasanter  man — Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Melbourne,  however,  had  doubled  the  parts  of  Prime  Minister 
and  Private  Secretary.  Peel  never  did,  but  nothing  in 
Melbourne’s  career  at  court  did  him  more  honour  than  his 
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sedulous  endeavour  to  remove  the  Queen’s  prejudice  against  his 
rival  and  successor. 

In  1839  Melbourne  Ministry,  beset  by  difficulties  at  home, 
in  Ireland,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  resigned.  The  resignation 
of  her  first  Prime  Minister  and  Private  Secretary  caused,  not 
unnaturally,  acute  pain  to  the  girl-Queen;  nor  did  she  endeavour 
to  hide  it  from  either  the  outgoing  or  the  incoming  Ministers. 
To  Melbourne  the  Queen  wrote  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis  (8th 
May,  1839)  a  pathetic  little  note: — “The  Queen  thinks  Lord 
Melbourne  may  possibly  wish  to  know  how  she  is  this  morning; 
the  Queen  is  somewhat  calmer;  she  was  in  a  wretched  state  till 
nine  o’clock  last  night,  when  she  tried  to  occupy  herself  and 
to  think  less  gloomily  of  this  dreadful  change  .  .  .  but  on  waking 
this  morning,  all — all  that  had  happened  in  one  short  eventful 
day  came  most  forcibly  to  her  mind  and  brought  back  her 
grief.  .  .”  Melbourne's  reply  was  bracing  and  eminently 
sensible :  “  The  situation  is  very  painful,  but  it  is  necessary  for 
your  Majesty  to  be  prudent  and  firm.  It  is  of  all  things  necessary 
not  to  be  suspected  of  any  unfair  dealing.” 

The  Queen  steeled  herself  to  send  for  the  Duke  who  persuaded 
her  to  confide  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  to  Peel.  But  both 
to  Peel  and  to  Wellington  she  ingenuously  confessed  her  con¬ 
fidence  in  Lord  Melbourne,  “  who  had  been  to  her  quite  a 
parent.”  So  far  so  good :  but  she  proceeded  (her  own  account 
of  the  interview  is  written  to  Lord  Melbourne): — “  The  Queen 
then  mentioned  her  intention  to  prove  her  great  fairness  to  her 
new  Government  in  telling  them,  that  they  might  know  there 
was  no  unfair  dealing,  that  I  meant  to  see  you  often  as  a  friend 
as  I  owed  so  much  to  you.”  The  entire  disregard  of  consistency 
of  person  is  proof  of  the  agitated  feelings  of  the  writer.  Her  first 
impressions  of  Peel  are  confided  to  Melbourne  in  the  same 
letter  and  in  not  less  agitated  strain: — “  The  Queen  don’t  like 
his  manner  after — Oh !  how  different,  how  dreadfuly  different, 
to  that  frank,  open,  natural  and  most  kind  manner  of  Lord 
Melbourne.  .  .  The  Queen  was  very  much  collected  and 
betrayed  no  agitation  during  these  two  trying  audiences.  But 
afterwards  again  all  gave  way.” 

For  the  moment  the  dreaded  separation  was  averted  by  the 
emergence  of  the  famous  “  Bed  Chamber  Question.”  Peel 
insisted,  with  perfect  constitutional  propriety,  though  perhaps 
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rather  tactlessly,  that  the  highest  Court  officials,  female  as  well 
as  male,  must  change  with  the  Government.  The  Queen  flatly  de¬ 
clined  to  part  with  her  Whig  ladies;  Peel  stood  firm;  Melbourne, 
therefore,  had  to  be  recalled.  The  Queen  was  in  high  spirits 
“  at  having  got  out  of  the  hands  of  people  who  would  have 
sacrificed  every  personal  feeling  and  instinct  of  the  Queen’s  to 
their  bad  party  purposes.”  This  was  manifestly  unfair,  and 
sixty  years  later  Queen  Victoria  confessed  to  Sir  Arthur  Bigge 
(now  Lord  Stanfordham) : — “I  was  very  young  then,  and 
perhaps  I  should  act  differently  if  it  was  all  to  be  done  again.” 
As  a  fact,  when  Peel,  two  years  later,  came  into  power  the 
Queen  very  quickly  overcame  her  dislike  to  the  “  cold,  odd 
man  ”,  and  bestowed  upon  Peel  her  confidence  in  a  degree  en¬ 
joyed  by  no  other  Minister  of  the  reign,  except,  of  course, 
Disraeli.  When  in  June,  1844  the  resignation  of  the  Peel 
Ministry  seemed  imminent  she  wrote :  “  Peel’s  resignation  would 
not  only  be  for  us  (for  u/e  cannot  have  a  better  and  a  sajer 
Minister)  but  for  the  whole  country,  and  for  the  peace  of  Europe, 
[The  last  words  were  doubtless  a  thrust  at  the  greatly  mistrustful 
Palmerston] — a  great  calamity'^ 

Whether  in  fact,  Melbourne  would  not  have  proved,  at  the 
time  of  the  Corn  Law  crisis,  a  “  safer  ”  Minister  than  Peel,  who 
was  ”  rattled  ”  by  the  Irish  famine,  is  still  a  matter  of  acute 
controversy;  and  discussion  of  the  point  must  not  detain  us. 
Meanwhile,  Melbourne  was  back  in  office,  but  the  Queen’s 
marriage,  some  eight  months  afterwards,  naturally  altered  his 
position  at  Court  as  the  Prince  Consort  soon  replaced  him  as 
Private  Secretary.  Moreover,  genuine  as  was  her  affection  for  her 
mentor,  the  Queen  was  quite  capable  of  spirited  rebuke  when  the 
Prime  Minister  kept  her  tardily  informed  of  ministerial  changes, 
or  neglected  her  social  commands.  Thus,  having  got  him  safely 
back  again  she  writes  (26th  August,  1839): — “  The  Queen.  .  . 
thinks  it  right  and  of  importance  that  Lord  Melbourne  should 
be  here  at  large  dinners;  the  Queen  insists  upon  his  coming  to 
dinner  to-morrow,  and  also  begs  him  to  do  so  on  Wednesday.  .  . 
The  Queen  has  been  a  good  deal  annoyed  this  evening  at 
Normanby’s  telling  her  that  John  Russell  was  coming  to  town 
next  Monday  to  change  with  him  [as  Home  Secretary].  Lord 
Melbourne  never  told  the  Queen  that  this  was  definitely 
settled.  .  .  The  Queen  has  such  unlimited  confidence  in  Lord 
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Melbourne  that  she  knows  all  that  he  does  is  right,  but  she  can¬ 
not  help  being  a  little  vexed  at  not  being  told  things,  when  she 
is  accustomed  to  great  confidence  on  Lord  Melbourne’s  part.” 

Melbourne’s  tale  was,  however,  nearly  told.  Not  since  1835 
had  the  Whigs  been  really  masters  in  their  own  parliamentary 
house.  Six  humiliating  years  of  office  they  had  endured,  without 
ever  tasting  the  sweets  of  power.  The  position  was,  indeed, 
aptly  summarized  by  the  Liberal  member  for  Westminster: — 
“  The  Right  Honourable  member  for  Tamworth  [Peel] 
governs  England;  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Dublin 
[O’Connell]  governs  Ireland;  the  Whigs  govern  nothing  but 
Downing  Street.”  The  diagnosis  was  accurate.  But  the 
General  Election  of  1841  was  as  fatal  to  the  Repealers  in  Ireland 
as  it  was  to  the  Whigs  in  England.  Melbourne  resigned,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  reconcile  the  sovereign  to  her  new  Ministers. 
His  success  may  be  counted  as  his  final  act  of  chivalry  and  service 
to  his  Queen  and  country. 

To  Peel  himself  he  gave  (indirectly  through  Greville)  some 
kindly  and  sagacious  advice,  as  to  his  relations  with  the  Queen :  — 
“  Don’t  let  him  suffer  any  appointment  he  is  going  to  make  to 
be  talked  about,  and  don’t  let  her  hear  it  through  anyone  but 
himself,  and  whenever  he  does  anything  or  has  anything  to  pro¬ 
pose,  let  him  explain  to  her  clearly  his  reason.  The  Queen  is 
not  conceited;  she  is  aware  there  are  many  things  she  cannot 
understand,  and  she  likes  to  have  them  explained  to  her 
elementarily,  not  at  length  and  in  detail,  but  shortly  and  clearly; 
neither  does  she  like  long  audiences — I  never  stayed  with  her 
a  long  time.  These  things  he  [Peel]  should  attend  to  and  they 
will  make  things  go  on  more  smoothly.” 

They  did.  The  Queen,  as  already  mentioned  had  got  a  new 
Private  Secretary;  she  soon  gave  her  full  confidence  to  her  new 
Prime  Minister.  Of  the  Prince’s  “  judgment,  temper  and 
discretion,”  Melbourne  formed  “  the  highest  opinion,”  and,  on 
relinquishing  office  he  assured  his  mistress  that  he  felt  “  a  great 
consolation  and  security  in  the  reflection  that  he  left  the  Queen 
in  a  situation  in  which  she  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
such  advice  and  assistance.” 

Lord  Melbourne  continued  to  lead  the  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Lords  until,  in  October,  1842,  he  was  prostrated  by  a 
stroke  of  paralysis;  but  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able,  during 
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the  crisis  of  1846,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Peers  at  Lansdowne 
House.  To  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  Melbourne  was 
opposed,  and  he  considered  that  their  alteration,  which  he 
approved,  should  be  done  “  deliberately  and  not  under  excite¬ 
ment.”  From  excitement  and  popular  agitation  the  Whigs  were 
temperamentally  averse,  but  the  counsel  was  none  the  less  wise. 
When  Peel  actually  proposed  total  repeal,  Melbourne  could  not 
restrain  his  indignation :  “  Ma’am,  it’s  a  damned  dishonest 
thing,”  was  his  famous  comment  to  the  Queen.  The  vigour 
of  his  language  on  that  occasion  was  a  reversion  to  type. 
Previous  to  1837  his  conversation  was  punctuated  with  oaths, 
and  it  speaks  wonders  for  his  self-restraint  that  after  he  became 
the  great  Queen’s  Private  Secretary,  he  guarded  his  own  lips 
as  carefully  as  he  informed  the  mind  of  his  pupil. 

A  final  disappointment  awaited  him  in  his  premature  old- 
age.  When,  in  1846,  Lord  John  Russell  formed  his  Ministry, 
no  offer  of  a  place  was  made  to  Melbourne.  Bitterly  chagrined 
though  he  was,  he  generously  recognised  that  Lord  John  had 
acted  for  the  best: — “  You  have  judged  me  rightly  and  kindly 
in  making  me  no  offer.”  Lord  John  had  judged  his  old 
colleague’s  incapacity  for  further  work  only  too  well.  Within 
two  years  the  end  came. 

Lord  Melbourne’s  work  was  done,  and  well  done:  he  had 
taught  Queen  Victoria  a  lesson  which  none  of  her  predecessors 
had  learnt  so  successfully — how  (in  the  classic  phrase  of  Thiers) 
to  reign  but  not  to  rule. 

It  has  become  an  accepted  canon  of  historical  criticism  to 
deny  to  Lord  Melbourne  the  title  of  a  “  statesman.”  Space  fails 
me  to  discuss  in  detail  the  justice  of  that  verdict;  but  this  may 
be  said  with  confidence :  Lord  Melbourne,  if  not  a  great  states¬ 
man,  was  a  most  lovable  man  and  a  notable  personality. 
Moreover,  his  personality  survives;  and  if,  as  we  have  been 
taught,  “  transmitted  personality  ”  be  the  true  test  of  greatness, 
then  was  Lord  Melbourne  indubitably  “  great.” 


ROBERT  BRIDGES 


By  Arthur  Waugh 
I 

Nowadays,  whenever  it  happens  that  some  famous  figure 
is  removed  by  death,  having  passed  the  limit  of  four-score 
years,  it  is  certain  that  somewhere  or  other  a  voice  will 
be  raised,  acclaiming  his  loss  as  the  passing  of  The  Last  of  The 
Great  Victorians.  Indeed,  the  title  has  been  so  often  and  so 
variously  bestowed,  as  almost  to  have  outworn  the  decencies  of 
usage;  and  yet  it  persists  in  recurring  to  the  memory,  when  any 
attempt  is  made  to  estimate  some  part  of  all  that  the  life  and 
example  of  Robert  Bridges  meant  to  his  generation.  For  who, 
if  not  he,  is  to  be  accounted  a  Great  Victorian;  and  since  he  has 
died,  midway  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  who  is  there  left  to  dispute 
his  claim  to  be  the  last  of  his  race.?  He  was  born  in  the  very 
houi  when  all  the  influences,  religious,  social,  and  literary,  which 
crystallised  into  the  Victorian  temperament,  were  seething  in  the 
crucible.  By  1844  the  Oxford  Movement  in  the  Church  of 
England  had  spread  its  appeal  broadcast  throughout  the  country 
parishes,  and  was  waking  priest  and  people  alike  out  of  the 
apathy  of  years  into  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  spirituality  of  creed 
and  ritual.  About  the  same  time  the  long  quest  of  science  began 
to  throw  searchlights  into  the  dark  origins  of  animal  and  human 
growth,  collecting  the  evidences  which  were  so  bitterly  to  disturb 
an  easy-going  faith  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Evolutionists.  And, 
just  at  this  moment,  a  new,  fresh  spring  of  English  poetry  was 
breaking  from  the  ground,  fertile  with  thought  and  fancy.  Only 
two  years  before  Robert  Bridges  was  born,  Tennyson  had  proved 
the  true  mettle  of  his  pasture  with  the  famous  twin  volumes  of 
Poems,  whose  quality,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  first 
admirers,  he  was  never  to  surpass;  Robert  Browning  was  maturing 
the  mould  of  his  dramatic  studies  of  character  and  motive;  while 
Charles  Dickens  opened  windows  of  human  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  upon  the  slums  and  alleys  of  disregarded  suffering. 
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f  “  There  were  voices  in  the  air,”  in  the  years  when  Robert  Bridges 

I  was  growing  to  manhood;  and  his  lot  was  cast  in  places  which 

gave  him  the  keenest  opportunities  for  hearing  them,  and  for 
absorbing  their  message. 

1  Born  into  a  large  family  of  good  old  Kentish  stock,  in  a  home 
i  at  Walmer  overlooking  the  sea,  Robert  Bridges  was  sent  to  Eton 

in  his  tenth  year,  and  stayed  there  till  he  was  nineteen,  taking 
deeply  to  heart  the  incommunicable  genius  of  the  place.  What 
he  wrote  years  after  in  his  Ode  for  Founders'  Day  was  no  old 
man’s  faint  reflection;  it  was  a  vital  memory  of  youth. 

“  Here  is  eternal  spring  :  for  you 
The  very  stars  of  heaven  are  new; 

And  aged  Fame  again  is  born, 

Fresh  as  a  peeping  flower  of  morn. 

For  you  shall  Shakespeare’s  scene  unroll, 

Mozart  shall  steal  your  ravished  soul, 

Homer  his  bardic  hymn  rehearse, 

Virgil  recite  his  maiden  verse. 

Now  learn,  love,  have,  do,  be,  the  best; 

Each  in  one  thing  excel  the  rest : 

Strive;  and  hold  fast  this  truth  of  heaven — 

To  him  that  hath  shall  more  be  given.” 

Of  the  many  gifts  that  Eton  offers  to  her  sons  Bridges  received 
full  share.  He  was  both  a  scholar  and  an  athlete.  He  was 
good  upon  the  cricket  field,  and  better  on  the  river;  and,  when 
he  went  up  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  he  at  once  became 
stroke  of  the  College  boat.  It  is  said  that  he  might  even  have 
stroked  the  ’Varsity  Eight,  had  he  chosen;  but  the  claim  of  the 
Schools  was  too  strong.  In  the  meanwhile  his  mind  had  been 
ranging  freely  in  the  choice  of  a  career.  While  at  Eton  he  was 
much  attracted  by  the  lure  of  Puseyism,  and  had  almost  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  Holy  Orders.  At  Oxford,  however,  though  he 
read  for  Literae  Humaniores,  his  interests  had  tended  towards 
scientific  study;  and,  after  a  few  months’  travel  abroad,  he  entered 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  qualified  as  a  physician.  He 
attained  honourable  distinction  in  his  profession,  but  retired  from 
active  practice  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  to  settle  at  Yattendon  in 
Berkshire,  where  he  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  wrote 
most  of  his  best-known  poetry.  His  last  home  was  at  Boar’s  Hill, 
overlooking  Oxford;  and  there,  in  surroundings  almost  ideal  for 
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the  fostering  of  the  philosophic  mind,  he  continued  to  enjoy  the 
consolations  of  poetry  and  the  frequent  companionship  of  his 
large  circle  of  friends,  into  an  old  age  which  never  hardened,  nor 
lost  its  sympathy  with  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  human  soul. 

II 

We  think  of  Robert  Bridges,  then,  as  of  a  young  man  enchanted 
by  all  the  voices  of  Victorianism;  and  we  are  now  to  see  how  those 
voices  found  expression  in  his  verse,  and  how  they  were  qualified 
and  modulated  by  the  force  of  his  own  personality.  And,  to 
begin  with,  we  recognise  that  the  quintessence  of  Victorianism 
was  something  much  more  than  the  stern  struggle  between  science 
and  religion,  between  faith  and  doubt,  hope  and  despair;  it  was, 
above  everything  else,  a  spirit  of  discipline,  of  duty,  and  of 
restraint,  which  held  it  part  of  the  obligation  of  Honour  to  get  rid 
of  the  selfish  taint  of  personal  ambition  and  rivalry;  to  recognise 
the  race  as  superior  in  claim  to  the  individual;  and  generally  to 
observe  a  decent  reticence  about  the  baser  passions  which  vex  our 
poor  humanity,  while  never  closing  the  eye  to  the  peril  of  their 
approach.  “  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control  ” — the 
spiritual  triad  of  Tennyson’s  creed,  was  the  prevailing  watch¬ 
word  of  his  age;  and  this  triple  bond  of  sincerity  and  strength 
may  be  said  to  bind  all  the  work  of  Robert  Bridges  in  a  sound  and 
salient  harmony. 

The  reticence  of  his  method  is  illustrated  even  in  the  quiet 
quaUty  of  his  first  appearances  as  a  poet;  which  were  uniformly 
shy  and  undemonstrative.  He  began  to  publish  poetry  when  he 
was  twenty-nine;  but  the  succeeding  volumes  came  into  the  world 
unheralded,  some  of  the  best  of  them  printed  by  C.  H.  Daniel,  at 
his  private  press  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in  strictly  limited 
editions.  Bridges  was  forty-six  years  old  before  he  ventured  out 
into  the  open,  in  the  way  of  commercial  publishing,  with  his 
Shorter  Poems;  and  in  the  same  year  (1890)  he  published  four  of 
his  plays,  Palicio,  The  Return  of  Ulysses,  The  Christian  Captives, 
and  Achilles  in  Scyros.  It  was  in  his  sixtieth  year  that  the  six- 
volume  collection  of  his  works  was  completed;  and  though  by 
that  time  the  high  intrinsic  quality  of  his  poetry  had  long  been 
appreciated  by  all  trained  judges,  it  still  continued  to  advance  its 
claim  so  modesdy  that,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  laurcateship 
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seventeen  years  ago,  the  general  public  knew  less  of  him  than  it 
would  be  possible  for  almost  any  section  of  the  newspaper-reading 
public  to-day  to  know  of  any  living  poet  of  equal  distinction.  If 
this  was  the  penalty  of  secluded  art,  it  was  at  least  a  penalty  that 
redounded  to  the  honour  of  the  artist. 

But,  of  course,  the  secret  of  his  tardy  recognition  lay  principally 
in  the  nature  of  his  art;  for  Bridges  made  no  compromise  with 
popular  method  or  theme.  The  story-telling  school  of  poetry, 
which  is  always  the  first  to  catch  the  public  taste,  was  a  school 
for  which  he  himself  had  no  liking.  It  has  been  said  that,  while 
he  learnt  most  of  Tennyson’s  earlier  lyrics  by  heart,  he  found 
himself  reluctantly  forced  to  part  company  with  the  great  Victor¬ 
ian  laureate  when  he  embarked  upon  his  Idylls  of  The  King, 
his  Enoch  Arden,  and  all  that  mass  of  later  poetry,  in  which  the 
poet  is  only  too  clearly  occupied  in  seeking  themes  for  poetry, 
instead  of  waiting  upon  the  theme,  however  slight,  or  the  emotion, 
however  simple,  which  refuses  to  be  denied.  Except  in  his 
plays,  (the  least  satisfying  section  of  his  work),  and  in  such  a 
recasting  of  a  classic  myth  as  Eros  and  Psyche,  Bridges  was  never 
guilty  of  writing  for  writing’s  sake.  He  preserved  through  life 
an  inalienable  loyalty  to  the  dictates  of  the  Muse. 

Edward  Dowden,  writing  nearly  forty  years  ago  what  must 
have  been  one  of  the  first  critical  appreciations  of  Bridges’  work, 
declared  that  “  all  he  has  to  tell  is  that  he  loves  beauty,  and  loves 
love;  and  all  he  has  done  is  to  praise  God  in  the  best  of  ways  by 
making  some  beautiful  things.”  To-day  that  is  only  partially 
true;  but  it  is  so  far  true,  that  the  essence  of  all  the  poet’s 
philosophy  is  his  pursuit  of  the  spirit  of  Beauty,  and  his  discovery 
that  Beauty’s  home  is  always  in  the  house  of  Love.  But,  though 
that  idea  is  the  mainspring  for  all  his  thought,  it  is  far  from 
being  the  sum  of  his  message  and  achievement.  His  place  in  the 
history  of  English  poetry,  and  his  influence  upon  the  poetry  of 
his  time,  are  difficult  to  estimate,  simply  because  he  was  content 
to  work  in  quietness  and  confidence,  following  the  tradition,  and 
only  departing  from  it,  or  developing  it,  by  gradations  so  subtle 
and  delicate  as  to  be  almost  unappreciable  by  the  inadequately 
appreciative. 

“  The  progress  of  poetry,”  says  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail,  in  a 
memorable  sentence,  “  passes  away  from  us,  and  we  fancy  that 
poetry  itself  is  passing  away.  Poetry  indeed  has  a  periodical 
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movement  of  its  own;  its  visible  progress  is  intermittent,  not  con¬ 
tinuous;  looking  back  on  its  past  course,  we  can  sec  easily  how 
it  has  here  and  there,  now  and  then,  blazed  out  in  a  great  poet, 
and  has  grown  languid  and  thin  in  times  when  there  has  been 
no  poet  of  the  first  order.”*  That  reflection  exactly  expresses 
the  quiet,  unobtrusive  influence  of  Robert  Bridges  upon  the 
poetry  of  his  time.  There  did  not  indeed  “  blaze  out  ”  in  him 
the  manifestation  of  a  new  and  meteoric  talent;  and  to  those  who 
go  out  into  the  wilderness  to  seek  sensations  there  might  even 
seem  something  “  languid  and  thin  ”  about  the  texture  of  his 
simple  lyrics.  But,  as  the  body  of  his  work  reveals  itself,  full- 
orbed,  self-consistent,  and  steadily  self-revealing,  it  is  seen  to  bear 
a  high  and  honourable  part  in  the  custody  of  tradition,  and  in 
the  reconciliation  of  traditional  methods  with  the  needs  and 
responsibilities  of  a  new  age. 


Ill 

Bridges  has  often  been  compared  with  Milton;  and  it  was  in¬ 
deed  to  Milton  that  he  owed  his  first  allegiance.  He  studied 
Milton’s  prosody  with  absorbed  devotion,  and  made  it  the  basic 
foundation  of  his  own.  But  the  lyric  resources,  which  have 
opened  since  Milton’s  day,  were  never  silent  in  his  car;  and  the 
shorter  poems,  by  which  he  will  always  be  best  remembered, 
have  affinities  with  Elizabethan,  Caroline,  and  Victorian  verse 
alike.  Indeed  the  Augustan  age  of  Pope  and  Addison  is  almost 
the  only  period  by  which  they  seem  to  be  entirely  unaffected. 

To  admit  this,  is  not  to  suggest  that  his  poetry  was  derivative; 
it  moved  in  the  stream,  and  was  never  stranded  in  a  backwater. 
But  the  stream  was  by  this  time  (inevitably)  the  stream  of 
Victorian  philosophic  poetry.  It  went  to  Nature  for  its  inspiration, 
and  it  regarded  Nature  as  a  mirror  of  the  supernatural.  Out  of 
a  passion  for  the  bejtutics  of  Nature  springs  a  passion  for  the 
beauties  of  Art,  which  is  in  itself  a  means  of  conveying  beauty  to 
the  mind;  and  from  a  passion  for  Art  is  born  that  overpowering 
passion  of  Love,  which  finds  its  fullest  expression  in  the  wide 
effort  of  humanity  to  reconcile  with  a  faith  in  the  gospel  of  Love 
the  conflicting  elements  of  suffering  and  disillusionment,  of 
failure  and  grief.  And  so  the  poet  takes  up  his  burden. 

*  Lectures  on  Poetry  by  J.  W.  Mackail. 
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“  I  love  ail  beauteous  things, 

I  seek  and  adore  them; 

God  hath  no  better  praise. 

And  man  in  his  hasty  days 
Is  honoured  for  them. 

I,  too,  will  something  make 
And  joy  in  the  making; 

Altho’  to-morrow  it  seem 
Like  the  empty  words  of  a  dream 
Remembered  on  waking.” 

He  begins,  then,  with  Nature,  and  he  interprets  her  by 
natural,  simple  means  and  measures.  His  study  of  metre  and 
prosody  helped  him  to  enlarge  the  resources  of  his  art,  but  he 
did  so  by  variation  rather  than  by  revolt.  There  was  nothing 
spectacular  or  arresting  in  his  effects,  nothing,  for  instance,  of 
the  anapaestic  revelry  of  Swinburne,  or  the  hard,  clean-cut 
severity  of  the  later  empiricists  in  free  verse.  He  began  by 
experimenting  in  quantity;  he  went  on  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  stress;  his  lyrical  measures  arc  almost  all  restrained 
and  modulated  in  tone.  But  they  are  always  full  of  music — 
for  Bridges  loved  music  almost  as  much  as  he  loved  nature — 
and  their  harmonies  arc  as  much  a  matter  of  stress  as  of  sound, 
of  vision  as  of  ear.  The  perfect  picture  of  an  English  scene  is 
called  up  again  and  again  in  his  poetry  through  the  employment 
of  sounds  and  echoes  as  inalienably  English  as  the  image  they 
create. 


“  There  is  a  hill  beside  the  silver  Thames, 

Shady  with  birch  and  beech  and  odorous  pine : 

And  brilliant  underfoot  with  thousand  gems 
Steeply  the  thickets  to  his  floods  decline. 

Straight  trees  in  every  place 
Their  thick  tops  interlace. 

And  pendant  branches  trail  their  foliage  fine 
Upon  his  watery  face. 

Swift  from  the  sweltering  pasturage  he  flows : 

His  stream  alert  to  seek  the  pleasant  shade. 

Pictures  his  gende  purpose,  as  he  goes 
Straight  to  the  caverned  pool  his  toil  has  made. 

His  winter  floods  lay  bare 
The  stout  roots  in  the  air: 

His  summer  streams  are  cool,  when  they  have  played 
Among  their  fibrous  hair.” 
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The  picture  is  England  undefiled;  and  note  the  close,  the 
accurate  choice  of  the  descriptive  epithet,  “  the  odorous  pine  ”, 
“  the  sweltering  pasturage  ”,  “  the  caverned  pool  ”,  “  their 
fibrous  hair  ”;  every  word  in  its  place,  and  all  of  them  unforced 
and  unaffected.  That  is  the  true  test  of  workmanship,  to  make 
perfect  the  phrase,  and  yet  to  leave  no  sense  of  effort. 

This  poem,  celebrating  a  favourite  Thames  retreat,  closes  with 
a  verse,  which  recalls  the  common  sense  of  jealousy  with  which 
all  nature-lovers  seek  to  guard  the  secret  of  their  chosen  haunt, 

“  Lest  ere  I  come  the  while 
Strange  feet  your  shades  defile;” 

and  the  sentiment  of  half-selfish  solitude  thus  aroused  is  frankly 
faced  in  a  pair  of  poems  called  Spring,  which  contain  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  country,  and  a  reply  from  the  town.  In  a 
comparison  of  the  two  will  be  found  an  explanation  of  the  poet’s 
attitude  to  Nature  and  to  Life.  First,  in  the  invitation,  the  joys 
of  sheltered  meditation  are  acclaimed. 

“  And  country  life  I  praise, 

And  lead,  because  I  find 
The  philosophic  mind 
Can  take  no  middle  ways; 

She  will  not  leave  her  love 
To  mix  with  men,  her  art 
Is  all  to  strive  above 
The  crowd,  or  stand  apart.” 

Then  in  the  reply,  the  worker  “  long  in  city  pent,”  but 
conscious  of  the  waking  of  spring  among  “  the  prisoned  trees  ” 
in  street  and  square,  refuses  to  give  way  to  discontent,  accepts 
the  call  of  duty  and  of  labour,  and  turns  to  find  consolation  in 
human  companionship  and  common  interests. 

“  Rather  while  Reason  lives 
To  mark  me  from  the  beast. 

I’ll  teach  her  serve  at  least 
To  heal  the  wound  she  gives : 

Nor  need  she  strain  her  powers 
Beyond  a  common  flight, 

To  make  the  passing  hours 
Happy  from  morn  till  night. 

Since  health  our  toil  rewards, 

And  strength  is  labour’s  prize, 

I  hate  not,  nor  despise 
The  work  my  lot  accords; 
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Nor  fret  with  fears  unkind 
The  tender  joys,  that  bless 
My  hard-won  peace  of  mind, 

In  hours  of  idleness.” 


So,  love  of  Nature  broadens  into  love  of  humanity,  and  then, 
like  a  hovering  light  which  suddenly  settles  and  concentrates 
upon  a  fixed  object,  finds  its  “  earthly  best  ”  in  the  marriage 
of  true  minds,  and  the  dual  entity  of  an  unblemished  companion¬ 
ship.  In  the  sonnet  sequence.  The  Growth  of  Love,  this 
philosophic  conception  is  elaborately  but  clearly  developed, — 
love  of  nature,  love  of  beauty,  love  of  the  twin-soul,  all  gradually 
fusing  in  that  love  of  Love,  which  is  man’s  only  safe  path  of 
approach  to  the  Idea  of  God. 

“  For  beauty  being  the  best  of  all  we  know 
Sums  up  the  unsearchable  and  secret  aims 
Of  nature,  and  on  joys  whose  heavenly  names 
Were  never  told  can  form  and  sense  bestow. 

And  man  hath  sped  his  instinct  to  outgo 
Nature  in  sound  and  shape,  and  daily  frames 
Much  for  himself  to  countervail  his  shames. 

Building  a  tower  above  the  head  of  woe. 

And  never  was  there  work  for  beauty  found 
Fairer  than  this,  that  we  should  make  to  cease 
The  jarring  woes  that  in  the  world  abound. 

Nay,  with  his  sorrow  may  his  smiles  increase 
If  from  man’s  greater  need  beauty  redound 
And  claim  his  tears  for  homage  of  his  peace.” 

In  this  rich  sense  of  Love  as  the  highest  expression  of  the 
human  soul,  Robert  Bridges  wrote  some  of  the  most  penetrating 
love-poems  in  the  language. 

“  Awake,  my  heart,  to  be  loved,  awake,  awake  1 
The  darkness  silvers  away,  the  morn  doth  break. 

It  leaps  in  the  sky :  unrisen  lustres  slake 
The  o’ertaken  moon.  Awake,  O  heart,  awake  1  ” 


Or  again : 

”  My  delight  and  thy  delight 
Walking,  like  two  angels  white. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  night : 


My  desire  and  thy  desire 
Twining  to  a  tongue  of  fire. 
Leaping  live,  and  laughing  higher; 
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Thro’  the  everlasting  strife 
In  the  mystery  of  life. 

Love,  from  whom  the  world  begun 
Hath  the  secret  of  the  sun.” 

Not  even  the  youngest  and  most  ardent  of  modern  lovers 
could  ask  a  fuller  expression  of  Love’s  lure  than  that;  and  in  its 
final  reconciliation  with  the  wider  claims  of  humanity  and  of 
human  suffering,  Love,  which  in  its  growing  old  is  doomed  to 
change,  may  still  find  a  sure  and  philosophic  anchorage. 

IV 

The  test  of  such  a  citadel  of  the  soul  comes  in  the  hour  of 
alarm,  of  doubt,  and  of  distraction;  and  its  strength  was 
abundantly  proved  in  the  disaster  which  swooped  down  upon 
the  world  sixteen  years  ago.  Robert  Bridges  accepted  the 
laureateship  in  the  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War; 
and,  in  those  first  months  of  confused  voices,  of  challenge,  fury, 
and  vituperation,  there  were  not  wanting  fiery  counsellors  who 
would  have  liked  to  see  the  country’s  official  poet  fulminating 
from  the  crest  of  Boar’s  Head,  and  urging  on  the  nations  to 
mutual  destruction.  Someone  recalled,  with  regretful  com¬ 
parison,  the  valorous  protestation  of  an  earlier  Poet  Laureate: 

“  For  I  trust  if  an  enemy’s  fleet  came  yonder  round  by  the  hill, 

And  the  rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from  the  three-decker  out 
of  the  foam, 

That  die  smooth-faced  snub-nosed  rogue  would  leap  from 
his  counter  and  till. 

And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his  cheating  yard- 
wand,  home.” - 

That,  it  was  proclaimed,  was  the  sort  of  poetry  to  pack  the  queues 
at  the  recruiting-stations;  but  no  poetry  at  all  of  that  sort  was  to 
be  won  from  the  poet  whom  the  more  irresponsible  type  of 
journalist  was  not  ashamed  to  call  “  Our  Silent  Laureate  In  its 
stead,  there  emerged  from  the  sheltered  study  above  the  Oxford 
spires  a  book  of  the  finest  spiritual  quality,  a  collection  of  the 
noblest  thoughts  and  visions  with  which  great  Englishmen 
through  the  ages  had  consoled  themselves  in  the  hour  of 
tribulation, — that  beautiful,  stirring,  reconciling  anthology, 
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The  Spirit  of  Man,  Looking  back  tcnday,  when  the  weapons  of 
war  have  perished,  and  bitter  thoughts  arc  hushed  in  honour 
to  the  dead,  it  is  easy  enough  to  recognise  that  no  wiser,  or  more 
needed  message  could  possibly  have  been  offered  to  that  fevered 
hour  than  the  message  to  be  found  in  those  golden  pages  of 
courage,  peace,  and  love.  And  the  spirit  which  animated  that 
book  was  all  the  while  at  work  in  the  poet’s  mind,  preparing  his 
last,  and  most  characteristic  legacy  to  his  generation,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Testament  of  Beauty,  in  which,  on  his  eighty-fifth  birthday, 
the  poet  bore  witness  to  the  perennial  youthfulness  of  his  heart, 
and  to  his  unfailing  faith  in  the  final  destiny  of  man. 

There  is  certainly  no  denying  that  this  noble  “  Testament  ” 
presents  itself  in  a  difficult  guise,  and  demands  patient  submission 
of  the  reader;  but  it  is  actually  much  less  difficult  than  it  appears 
at  first  sight.  The  obstacles  to  facile  acceptance  are  mainly  three. 
In  the  first  place,  the  poem  is  written  in  what  the  poet  describes 
as  “  loose  alexandrines,”  a  metre  which  has  never  proved  very 
congenial  to  the  English  language.  In  the  second  place,  the 
poet,  in  order  to  make  the  stress  and  fall  of  his  metre  more 
acceptable  to  the  English  ear,  has  adopted  a  modified  form  of 
phonetic  spelling,  which  lends  to  the  page,  at  a  superficial  glance, 
an  air  of  archaism  which  is  entirely  alien  from  its  atmosphere  and 
intention.  And  finally,  the  argument  is  illustrated  by  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  similes,  crowded  with  detail  as  full  as  those  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  in  whose  poetry  the  simile  sometimes  stretches  itself  out 
so  far  that  the  original  picture  drops  from  the  mind,  as  it  concen¬ 
trates  upon  the  opulence  of  the  analogy.  This,  however,  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  question  of  workmanship,  which  yields  its  secret 
to  a  closer  examination;  and  the  other  difficulties  are  not  much 
harder  to  overcome.  The  reader  will  find  that,  if  he  reads  the 
verse  straight  on,  as  though  it  were  prose,  not  allowing  himself 
to  mark  its  quantity  or,  as  it  were,  to  chant  its  melody,  he  will 
soon  feel  the  measure  shaping  itself  around  its  beautiful  imagery, 
and  lending  clarity  to  its  occasionally  intricate  argument.  In  this 
he  will  be  greatly  helped  by  the  emphasis  of  the  spelling,  when 
once  it  has  become  familiar;  for  the  doubled  consonants  and 
dropped  vowels  are  contrived  expressly  as  aids  both  to  sound  and 
sense,  and  soon  play  their  part  in  elucidating  the  intention.  And, 
as  the  entire  intention  of  the  poem  shapes  itself  in  the  imagination, 
its  nobility  and  power  arc  more  and  more  vividly  revealed. 

3” 
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The  Testament  of  Beauty  is  indeed  the  last  legacy  of  a  strong, 
poetic  mind,  revealing,  through  the  medium  of  personal  con¬ 
fession,  the  spirit  of  its  age  to  the  comprehension  of  its 
countrymen.  It  is  the  final  epitome  of  the  poet’s  creed.  He  tells 
how,  late  in  his  long  journey,  when  he  had  climbed  to  where 
“  the  path  was  narrowing,  and  the  company  few,”  he  saw  the 
panorama  of  his  life  stretched  out  before  him,  as  a  traveller 
might  see  the  surrounding  country  from  a  hill-top,  and  “  all  was 
vivid  and  significant  that  had  been  dormant  or  dead.” 

“  Man’s  happiness,  his  flaunting  honey’d  flower  of  soul, 

Is  his  loving  response  to  the  wealth  of  Nature  ”  .  .  .  . 

“  Beauty  is  the  prime  motiv  of  all  his  excellences, 

His  aim  and  peaceful  purpose”  .... 

With  illustrations  from  history,  from  metaphysics,  and  from 
ethics,  he  traces  the  necessity  of  man’s  response  to  Nature  and  its 
claims,  under  the  guidance  of  beauty,  and  follows  up  his  quest  for 
Nature’s  meaning,  its  will,  and  purpose.  He  glances  at  the 
message  of  the  faiths,  from  Pagan  fire-worship,  whose  eyes  were 
already  raised  to  light,  through  the  mysticism  of  the  East,  the 
tribal  war-deity  worship  of  Judaism,  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
whose  “  holy  temple  ”  is  “  not  in  Athens  or  Rome,  but  in  the 
heart  of  man.” 

All  life,  he  perceives,  is  seeking  the  realisation  of  Self;  but, 
if  the  self  be  exalted  into  an  autocrat,  his  rule  is 

“  by  Reason  denounced. 

Heartless,  and  outlaw’d  from  the  noble  temper  of  man. 

The  original  sin  and  cause  of  half  his  woes  and  shames.” 

So  Self  must  be  moulded  by  occult  influences,  whereof  Beauty 
is  the  highest, 

”  The  quality  of  appearances  that  thro’  the  sense 
Wakeneth  spiritual  emotion  in  the  mind  of  man : 

And  Art,  as  it  createth  new  forms  of  beauty, 

Awakeneth  new  ideas  that  advance  the  spirit 
In  the  life  of  Reason  to  the  wisdom  of  God.” 

From  contemplation  of  Self  the  poet  proceeds  to  the  study  of 
Breed,  which  “  is  to  the  race  as  selfhood  to  the  individual;”  he 
surveys  the  mystery  of  sex,  “  the  allure  of  bodily  beauty;”  and  the 
call  of  instinct,  merging  in  the  harmony  of  union.  And  so,  finally, 
he  comes  out  upon  the  shining  tableland  of  Ethic\,  which  reveals 
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to  man  the  obligation  of  Duty;  invests  him  with  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil;  and  demonstrates  that  the  choice  of  good  is  natural 
to  man,  planted  in  him  by  the  conscience  which  is  personality, 
and  leading  him  instinctively  to  the  divine  practice  of  prayer  and 


“  Truly  the  Soul  rcturneth  the  body’s  loving 
Where  it  had  won  it  .  .  .  and  God  so  loveth  the  world  .  .  . 

And  in  the  fellowship  of  the  friendship  of  Christ 
God  is  seen  as  the  very  self-essence  of  love. 

Creator  and  mover  of  all  as  activ  lover  of  all, 

Self-expressed  in  not-self,  without  which  no  self  were. 

In  thought  whereof  is  neither  beginning  nor  end 
Nor  space  nor  time;  nor  any  fault  nor  gap  therein 
’Twixt  self  and  not-self,  mind  and  body,  mother  and  child, 

’Twixt  lover  and  loved,  God  and  man :  but  ONE  ETERNAL 
In  the  love  of  Beauty  and  in  the  selfhood  of  Love.” 

With  those  noble  lines  ringing  in  our  ears,  there  is  no  need 
of  epilogue  or  apologia.  The  Testament  of  Beauty  is  such  a 
gift  as  only  a  great  poet  could  leave  to  his  generation,  the  last 
utterance  of  a  fine  and  philosophic  mind,  which  from  the  Pisgah- 
height  of  experience  saw  the  vision  of  eternal  beauty  face  to  face, 
and  had  no  fear  to  die,  having  learnt  so  fully  how  to  live. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Failure  in  the  Egyptian  negotiations  has  been  construed  by 
some  critics  as  unfavourable  to  the  Labour  Government. 
This  is  not  very  reasonable,  since  no  blame  attaches  to  Mr. 
Henderson,  who  has  been  firm  without  giving  the  slightest 
ground  for  quarrel;  and  no  bad  result  has  fol- 
The  lowed.  From  the  Egyptian  point  of  view,  it  is 

Negottations.  probable  that  affairs  are  proceeding  normally;  a 
thousand  days,  anyhow,  are  as  nothing  to  the  people 
of  the  pyramids.  Orientals  do  not  like  swift  conclusions,  and 
they  must  have  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Henderson 
really  decided  to  make  the  largest  offer  possible  and  to  make  it 
at  once.  Since  he  imposed  no  embarrassing  time  limit  for  ac¬ 
ceptance,  the  offer  stands  and  they  can  go  back  to  think  about 
it.  They  are  certain  to  reflect  that  much  is  gained  by  delay. 
For  one  thing,  Cairo  must  be  full  of  Egyptians  who  deeply  de¬ 
sire  for  good  cash  reasons  that  the  British  troops  should  not 
move  out  to  a  station  or  stations  on  the  canal  bank.  Such  rea- 
soners  are  not  fervid  nationalists,  but  they  may  be  useful  sub¬ 
scribers  of  funds;  and  to  the  fervid  nationalist,  Nahas  Pasha  can 
offer  the  spectacle  of  a  fine  gesture.  He  has  refused  to  compro¬ 
mise  the  national  claims  of  Egypt — which  means  that  sword  in 
hand  and  with  set  teeth  he  has  taken  the  spectacular  line  of  least 
resistance.  The  most  difficult  thing  for  the  advocate  of  an  ab¬ 
stract  national  claim  is  to  accept  something  less  than  the  whole. 
At  Vereeniging,  Botha  was  frankly  for  acceptance  of  a  settle¬ 
ment;  Hertzog  (according  to  Mr.  Neame’s  recently  published 
Life  of  him)  refused  to  say  more  than  that  each  man  should  act 
according  to  his  conscience.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Botha’s 
line  was  the  more  courageous,  but  he  compromised  his  halo; 
Hertzog’s  remained  intact.  In  1921  Griffith  and  Collins  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain;  Mr.  de  Valera,  though  the 
wish  of  Ireland  was  clearly  declared,  stood  out  against  what  he 
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considered  a  surrender.  He  also  has  preserved  his  halo,  at  the 
expense  of  his  country. 

But  in  both  these  cases  the  advocates  of  compromise  were 
assisted  by  the  presence  of  a  grim  alternative — no  less  than  war 
— which  helped  others  to  follow  where  they  led. 
A  Nahas  was  in  the  position  of  needing  to  climb 

Compromise,  ^own,  yet  from  no  urgent  necessity.  He  could 

have  got  the  British  troops  out  of  Cairo,  a  consider¬ 
able  sentimental  value;  but  there  were  offsets  to  this  in  the  British 
garrison’s  habit  of  spending,  in  the  attraction  to  tourists  and  so 
forth.  Accordingly  he  has  preferred  to  remain  aloft  morally — 
with  the  settlement  also  in  the  air.  Egypt  will  probably  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  setdement  which  the  force  of  facts  imposes;  and 
especially,  it  will  not  be  inconvenient  for  Egypt  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  tribunals  for  foreigners  should  not  be  pushed  to  a  con¬ 
clusion.  Very  definitely  Mr.  Henderson  has  done  Great  Britain 
no  disservice  in  Egypt;  and  his  policy  there  may  be  fruitful  of 
good  in  India. 

For  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that,  however  things  go, 
there  is  no  hope  of  seeing  a  plan  adopted  with  authority  by  the 
representatives  of  India  at  the  Conference  for  which 
India:  October  20th  is  now  announced  as  the  approximate 

Precedent.  ^  assume  that  Irishmen  had  as  much  moral 

courage  as  is  to  be  expected  among  Indians,  and 
when  we  were  set  a  similar  task  at  the  Irish  Convention  in  1917- 
18,  many  moderate  Nationalists  definitely  preferred  that  a  settle¬ 
ment  should  be  imposed  rather  than  that  they  should  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  recommending  something  which  could  possibly  and 
even  probably  be  attained.  I  believe  the  same  was  true  of  Union¬ 
ists.  Apart  from  the  unwillingness  to  advocate  accepting  some¬ 
thing  less  than  had  been  claimed,  there  was  the  feeling  that  in 
Parliament  where  the  enacting  power  lay,  a  margin  would  always 
be  whittled  away  from  what  was  proposed.  Yet  on  certain  broad 
lines,  agreement  could  have  been  reached  among  all  the  Con¬ 
vention,  except  the  Ulster  group;  but  the  English  Government 
refused  then  even  to  consider  the  idea  of  fiscal  autonomy  (the 
right  to  impose  customs  and  excise).  Four  years  later,  when  a 
sufficiency  of  bloodshed  and  destruction  had  been  provided,  the 
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statesmen  were  eager  to  reach  a  settlement  on  terms  which  in¬ 
cluded  military  independence  as  well  as  fiscal.  These  things 
should  not  be  forgotten,  for  no  one  in  India  forgets  them.  I 
doubt  if  our  Convention  could  have  reached  a  settlement,  but  it 
accomplished  much  good  understanding  between  north  and 
south,  and  a  settlement  could  have  been  imposed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Instead,  things  were  let  drift  into  chaos. 

This  will  not  happen  in  India.  The  seriousness  of  the  issue 
is  too  well  understood;  and  the  line  of  proceeding  is  logical.  The 
Simon  Report  announced  for  June  will  give  a  basis  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  Conference,  and  in  the  Conference,  if  its  proceedings 
are  kept  private,  men  will  come  to  know  each  other’s  minds. 
After  that,  it  will  be  for  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  say  what 
shall  be;  and  one  may  assume  that  Indians  of  all  sections  will  be 
prepared  to  accept  something  substantially  other  than  they  were 
prepared  formally  to  recommend.  They  will  know  what  they  can 
make  workable.  Meanwhile  the  task  of  British  administration 
is  to  prepare  the  temper  of  India  for  acceptance;  and  that  task 
is  all  the  more  difficult  because  the  right  of  India  to  self-govern¬ 
ment  has  been  conceded  in  principle.  Those  who  remember 
the  Irish  case  will  recognise  how  much  greater  was  the  difficulty 
after  it  was  settled  that  Ireland  should  have  Home  Rule.  Much 
that  seemed  right  and  necessary,  so  long  as  it  could  be  assumed 
that  British  rule  was  unalterably  permanent,  became  matter  for  ar¬ 
gument  when  Dublin  Castle  was  admittedly  a  stopgap  machinery. 

Luckily  in  India  things  are  not  so  bad  as  that.  A  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  Act  has  not  been  passed,  and  then  suspended  for 
an  undefined  period.  But  it  is  true  that  the 
The  Government  Government  of  India  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  sys- 
and  Gandhi.  Curzon’s  day,  or  even  of  Lord 

Morley’s,  must  now  be  regarded  as  preparing  the  way  for  its 
own  supersession.  If  the  main  purpose  was  to  convince  India 
that  the  Sirdar  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  omnipotent, 
inflexibly  just,  Mr.  Gandhi  no  doubt  should  have  been  dealt  with 
from  the  instant  he  declared  his  intention  to  break  the  law.  As 
things  were.  Lord  Irwin  and  his  advisers  had  to  consider  rather 
how  to  get  India,  or  a  good  part  of  India,  on  their  side,  as  against 
Mr.  Gandhi;  and  so  they  decided  to  let  this  saintly  man  pursue 
his  course  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  law  plainly  must  be  as- 
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scrtcd  if  there  was  to  be  any  law  at  all.  Risks  were  taken,  and 
not  with  impunity,  as  the  results  show  at  Peshawar,  at  Sholapur, 
and  elsewhere.  We  know  what  has  happened  now;  but  we 
cannot  know  what  would  have  happened  if  Mr.  Gandhi  had  been 
clapped  into  jail  last  March  instead  of  this  May.  As  things  are, 
Inians  who  have  much  to  lose  must  understand  what  they  risk 
unless  they  help  to  achieve  some  settled  order;  and  Lord  Irwin 
could  not  go  further  than  he  has  gone  to  show  his  desire  to  deal 
as  with  free  men  and  equals. 

Unhappily,  those  Indians  who  most  resent  the  feeling  of  in¬ 
feriority  in  their  own  country  will  be  disposed  to  represent  Lord 
Brentford  as  indicating  the  true  mind  of  England  when  he  says 
that  “  the  people  of  India  are  not  fit  for  Home  Rule,”  and  that 
England’s  duty  is  to  prevent  this  calamity.  No  doubt  a  great 
many  believe  with  him  that  to  establish  self-government  there 
would  be  to  open  the  way  for  frightful  slaughter.  But  England 
is  committed  to  the  attempt,  and  the  combination  of  a  Labour 
Secretary  of  State  with  a  Conservative  Viceroy  offers  the  attempt 
its  best  chance;  the  personal  record  and  qualities  of  Mr.  Wedg¬ 
wood  Benn  and  Lord  Irwin  give  us  that  combination  in  a  better 
embodiment  than  could  have  been  reasonably  hoped;  and  what 
these  two  men  agree  to  recommend,  England  is  most  unlikely  to 
refuse. 

There  is  one  almost  certain  consequence.  While  the  Indian 
question  fills  the  horizon,  as  it  must  do  for  more  than  a  year  to 
come,  no  one  is  likely  to  wish  the  break-up  of  this 
The  Swing  combination.  This  ought  to  mean  that  Mr. 
Cycle.  Macdonald’s  government  will  act  so  far  as  it  can  in 

the  temper  of  a  coalition.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr. 
Snowden’s  budget  was  as  little  stamped  with  partisan  character, 
indeed  was  as  Conservative,  as  any  Labour  Finance  proposals  can 
be;  and  if  his  pledge  to  avoid  new  taxation  be  maintained,  next 
year’s  budget  should  break  no  understanding.  And  understand- 
mg  will  be  necessary.  This  emergency  has  in  a  sense  not  come 
suddenly;  birth  does  not  surprise;  yet  it  comes  with  swiftness 
and  with  danger.  Nothing  like  this  Indian  problem  has  ever 
been  seen.  Japan  has  westernised  itself  spiritually  and  mechanic¬ 
ally  with  success;  China  has  westernised  itself  spiritually  with  dis¬ 
astrous  results.  India  has  been  Europeanised  mechanically,  from 
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without;  England  has  fitted  it  out  with  a  superb  modern 
machinery;  and  inevitably  the  internal  life  of  India  has  been 
affected,  and  in  a  sense  demands  to  be  Europeanised.  Freedom 
is  the  governing  idea  of  Europe.  England,  which  Europeanised 
the  framework  of  existence  in  India,  is  now  called  on  to  help 
India  to  Europeanise  itself  by  substituting  Eastern  for  Western 
rule.  That  is  the  logical  evolution,  the  foreordained  birth.  But 
Lord  I  what  a  task  for  the  accoucheurl 

A  minor  trouble  has  been  developing  in  Malta  where  Lord 
Strickland  as  Governor  finds  himself  in  collision  with  the  Papal 
power.  This  is  all  the  more  odd  because  Lord  Strick- 
land  (who  in  the  war  was  a  divisional  commander  of 
the  highest  quality)  comes  of  one  of  the  old  English 
Catholic  families.  Apparendy  the  higher  ecclesiastics  in  Malta 
are  strongly  Italian  in  sympathy,  and  so  far  as  the  possession  of 
Malta  is  concerned  this  tends  to  make  them  anu-British;  but  ilic 
monastic  orders,  especially  the  friars,  arc  more  Maltese  than 
Italian  by  inclination.  A  Franciscan  friar  somehow  publicly  ex¬ 
pressed  dissent  from  the  Italianising  policy  of  the  hierarchy;  the 
hierarchy  moved  to  get  him  transferred  from  the  island,  and  the 
friar  appealed  to  English  courts  and  was  upheld.  But  in  Malta, 
as  in  Spain  and  in  parts  of  South  America,  the  old  claim  that  an 
ecclesiastic’s  cause  must  be  judged  only  before  an  ecclesiastical 
court  is  still  maintained.  The  odd  position  results,  that  this 
English  Catholic  governor  is  asserting  the  right  of  a  friar  to  go 
before  a  civil  court,  and  the  privilegium  feri,  so  often  invoked  to 
protect  an  ecclesiastic,  is  here  opposed  by  the  friar’s  defenders. 
Altogether,  it  is  very  curious.  The  Vatican  has  less  cause  of 
quarrel  against  Britain  than  against  any  other  European  power 
(except  Spain);  the  present  Pope  is  the  last  man  Hkely  to  raise 
trouble;  and  Rome  must  know  that  of  all  Romish  claims  this 
mediaeval  privilege  is  the  least  likely  to  be  tolerated  by  English 
people — for  that  matter,  by  English-speaking  people.  It  would 
not  be  admitted  in  Ireland  by  the  Catholic  laity,  if  the  issue 
were  raised.  Meantime,  the  Archbishop  of  Malta  is  threatening 
ecclesiastical  penalties  against  the  publisher,  the  editor,  the  sellers, 
and  the  readers  of  a  paper  which  is  described  as  “  Lord  Strick¬ 
land’s  paper  ” — exactly  as  in  the  Parnellite  split,  Parnellite  papers 
were  put  under  the  same  ban  by  certain  bishops.  And,  to  avoid 
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the  penalties,  the  paper  is  changing  its  name,  exactly  as  National¬ 
ist,  or  Sinn  Fein  papers  used  to  change  their  names  to  baffle 
Coercion  Acts.  Indeed,  Lord  Strickland,  who  commanded  in 
Cork  during  the  troubles  of  1919  to  1921,  should  be  quite  familiar 
with  the  resources  of  ingenuity  in  this  kind. 


So  Mr.  Masefield  is  the  laureate.  That  brings  us  back  to  1813, 
when  George  the  Regent  offered  the  post  to  Scott  who  had  made 
poetry  popular.  Yet  Scott  was  not  unique  in 

Poet  llveate  vogue  even  by  1813;  Childe  Harold  had  set  all 
London  wild  about  its  author  a  year  before;  and 
Moore’s  Irish  Melodies  were  already  known  by  heart  to  thou¬ 
sands  when  Byron  was  a  schoolboy.  Indeed  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  best  of  modern  poetry  was 
written,  seems  to  have  been  the  time  when  poetry  was  most  en¬ 
joyed — although  the  work  that  we  now  rate  highest  was  not 
what  the  public  rushed  after.  Still,  it  is  worth  considering 
whether  the  existence  of  a  popular  poet  does  not  encourage  and 
inspirit  the  whole  art.  If  Mr.  Masefield  has  done  poetry  good 
service,  this  is  it,  for  as  a  craftsman  in  verse  he  is  no  better  than 
Scott  was.  But  he  has  revived  the  art  in  which  Scott  succeeded 
(and  in  which  Byron  “  bet  ”  Scott)  of  holding  readers  entranced 
with  swift  narrative  in  galloping  verse.  His  poem  of  the  fox¬ 
hunt  did  this  superbly;  the  story  of  the  race  and  the  story  of  the 
prize  fight  are  to  my  thinking  not  in  the  same  class  with  “  Rey¬ 
nard  ”;  they  lapse  into  rhetoric  and  emphasis.  None  the  less 
they  won  new  readers  wholesale  for  verse.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for 
us  all  that  poetry  should  become  too  esoteric.  Mr.  Yeats  is  the 
admitted  master  of  his  craft  (but  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  appoint  to  what  is  theoretically  a  court  post  a  man  whose  best 
work  has  been  in  praise  of  rebellion);  yet  Mr.  Yeats  has  never 
touched  the  crowd;  and  it  is  not  because  he  did  not  want  to.  In 
his  Responsibilities  there  is  a  poem  about  Galway  Races, 
where, 

“  Delight  makes  them  all  of  one  mind, 

The  riders  upon  the  galloping  horses, 

The  crowd  that  closes  in  behind.” 

Then  the  poet  turns  back  in  thought  to  the  time  when  poets  too 
“  had  good  attendance,  aye  horsemen  for  companions,”  and  his 
last  line  is  a  prayer  for  some  time  when 
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"  We,  too,  find  hcartcncrs  among  men 
That  ride  upon  horses.” 

This  is  the  natural  desire  and  it  is  well  to  have  it  recognised. 
Every  poet  hopes  to  find  “  fit  audience  ” — and  that  the  fit  may 
not  be  few.  Stephen  Phillips,  the  only  poet  of  my  lifetime  who 
seemed  to  me  equal  to  Yeats  in  importance,  had  always  the 
example  of  Byron  before  him;  he  wanted  to  make  poetry  popular, 
and  for  a  year  or  two  he  looked  like  achieving  it;  but  unhappily 
he  sought  his  way  through  the  stage — for  him  at  least  the  wrong 
way.  Mr.  Kipling  had  “  horsemen  for  companions,”  troops  of 
them,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  the  best  of  his  verse  is  better  than 
the  best  of  his  prose.  Still  except  for  once  in  the  Ballad  of 
East  and  West,  this  marvellous  narrator  never  used  verse  for 
narrative;  and  only  in  narrative  has  verse  been  really  popular 
since  the  days  of  Pope  and  Goldsmith.  Tennyson’s  Idylls  won 
him  a  wider  audience  than  could  have  been  retained  by  work 
that  had  not  a  story  to  it.  The  public  will  absorb  a  certain 
quantity  of  lyrics,  but  then,  I  think,  comes  saturation;  it  refuses 
to  learn  any  more  of  them  by  heart,  which  is  the  true  test  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  poetry.  Mr.  Kipling  stands  it  better  than  anyone  else;  a 
great  part  of  his  verse  could  be  reproduced  from  oral  tradition. 
At  one  period  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  caught  the  ear  in  the  same  way 
with  his  Admirals  All)  and  so  did  Moira  O’Neill  with  her 
Songs  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim,  one  of  the  most  genuinely 
popular  books  of  good  ver'e.  I  rather  wonder  whether  if  all 
print  were  suppressed  to-morrow,  much  of  Mr.  Masefield  would 
be  recoverable,  except  his  lyric  about  the  “  tall  ship  and  a  star  to 
steer  her  by.”  He  is  diffuse;  he  lacks  concentration.  But  in 
Reynard  the  Fox  he  certainly  wrote  one  of  the  best  English 
poems. 

It  seems  agreed  that  war  books  have  passed  their  moment  of 
popularity;  but  they  were  the  feature  of  the  publishing  season 
from  autumn  to  spring  which  is  now  about  to  close. 
War  Books.  Probably,  most  men  who  had  the  habit  of  writing, 
and  were  in  the  war  thought  that  they  were  set  up 
with  copy  for  a  lifetime — that  is,  of  course,  if  they  came  out.  And 
I  think  most  men  expected  to  come  out.  On  this  point  my  re¬ 
collection  of  the  facts  differs  from  that  of  most  among  these 
writers.  Everybody  going  up  into  the  line  knew  that  there  would 
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be  casualties,  but  only  the  exceptional  man  believed  that  he  would 
be  hit.  A  few  did,  and  some  of  these  were  conspicuously  cool 
and  unflurried  when  things  got  bad;  probably  their  comrades  did 
not  believe  them  serious  in  the  conviction  which  they  often  de¬ 
clared.  If  there  was  fear  in  their  minds,  their  conduct  gave  no 
sign  of  it.  There  were,  of  course,  the  rare  unhappy  exceptions, 
perhaps  one  in  a  hundred,  who  were  the  prey  of  fear,  and  could 
not  control  it.  But  Journey’s  End,  that  wonderful  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  externals  (including  the  habitual  tone  of  speech)  left  me 
asking  myself  whether  I  had  been  deaf  and  blind  to  the  presence 
all  about  me  of  a  besetting  dread.  I  am  quite  certain  now  that 
the  subconscious  seeking  for  some  kind  of  unifying  motive  has 
led  most  of  the  writers  to  exaggerate  the  torment  of  fear.  There 
was  no  other  motive  to  choose.  The  war  itself  was  impossible  to 
describe;  too  big,  too  confused;  something  would  be  going  on  a 
mile  away,  and  we  had  no  idea  what  it  was.  The  individual 
was  in  an  experience  which  he  understood  too  little  to  be  able  to 
write  about  it — except  in  so  far  as  it  was  an  assault  on  his  own 
nerves.  Abstract  ideas,  such  as  patriotism,  or  the  hope  of  victory, 
ceased  to  be  consciously  present  with  us;  in  any  case,  any  talk  of 
them  would  be  set  down  now  as  insincere  propaganda.  Yet  a 
real  study  of  the  facts  would  give  a  much  larger  place  to  them 
than  is  given  now.  In  the  spring  of  1916,  coming  out  of  the  front 
line  to  billets  at  Mazingarbe,  I  found  myself  in  the  house  with  a 
French  lieutenant,  home  on  leave.  He  had  come  from  Verdun, 
after  forty  days  of  it  on  end,  beginning  less  than  a  week  after 
the  attack.  Of  course  it  had  marked  him;  he  looked  like  iron 
fresh  from  the  hammering;  and  he  told  me  how  they  said  to 
each  other,  “  If  we  come  out  of  this,  nothing  will  kill  us.”  He 
described  the  amazement  with  which  they  saw  guns  ranged  by 
hundreds  in  the  open,  at  short  range,  blazing  away.  Such  a 
reckless  gesture  of  certainty  to  prevail,  such  total  disregard  of  the 
ordinary  precautions,  had  evidently  made  its  effect,  but  he  did 
not  dwell  on  that;  what  he  did  say  was  that  at  a  certain  time, 
“  we  said  to  each  other  Us  passeront.  How,  Us  ne  passeront 
jamais.”  The  abstract  idea  was  uppermost;  that  was  not  (as 
one  finds  it  described  in  All’s  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front) 
a  desperate  determination  to  fight  for  their  own  lives;  they  fought 
for  the  life  of  their  country. 

No  doubt  the  case  of  the  French  was  different,  for  the  sword 
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was  directly  at  the  throat  of  France;  neither  English  nor  German 
could  have  the  same  inevitable  perception  that  a  larger  life  than 
his  own  was  at  stake.  But  in  all  these  war  books,  the  writers 
have  been  driven  by  the  conditions  of  their  art  to  string  their 
narrative  on  the  thread  of  a  personal  experience — the  story  of  their 
own  soul.  Each  included  only  a  few  personal  contacts :  for  once 
we  got  to  France,  for  an  officer  the  company  was  the  unit;  for  a 
private  soldier,  his  platoon,  or  rather  his  section.  The  battalion 
had  a  shadowy  existence  at  best;  and  we  kept  a  mere  nodding  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  brigade. 


Looking  back  on  it  now,  and  recognising  that  I  never  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  any  important  action  or  saw  any  notable  stress  of 
danger,  still  it  seems  to  me  that  all  this  litcra- 
The  Literature  keyed  up  to  exaggeration,  as  if  the 

writers  wanted  to  convey  the  impression  of 
drum  fire.  They  forget  how  callous  one  grew  to  the  noise  even 
of  heavy  shelling.  They  forget  also  to  make  allowance  (so  far 
as  officers  are  concerned,  and  nearly  all  the  English  books  arc 
written  from  the  officers’  standpoint)  for  the  case  of  the  young 
men  who  enjoyed  it.  One  of  these  said :  “  It  was  the  happiest 
time  of  my  life.  I  had  no  responsibility.  So  long  as  I  obeyed  orders, 
everything  went  all  right.  I  had  the  best  of  food,  and  plenty  of 
money;  I  could  get  to  London  or  Paris  on  my  leaves;  I  had  good 
company  and  never  was  lonely.”  That  man  earned  his  D.S.O. 
in  an  action;  and  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  I  believe 
that  a  dozen  others  whom  I  knew  would  have  felt  much  the 
same,  some  of  them  even  after  they  had  seen  some  of  the  others 
die. 


My  quarrel  with  the  war-literature  as  a  whole  is  its  lack  of 
simplicity.  Much  of  it  is  coloured  by  a  laudable  desire  to  make 
propaganda;  so,  horrors  are  piled  on.  Soldiers  in  general  have 
recognised  the  need  for  this  simplicity,  and  for  the  sake  of  it 
have  specially  welcomed  Colonel  Feilding’s  War  Letters  to  a 
Wife.  I  have  heard  it  praised  (by  one  who  had  good  right  to 
speak),  as  “  the  best  of  the  English  war  books.”  It  covers  all 
the  war  in  France  and  Flanders  from  the  spring  of  1915,  and  about 
a  third  relates  the  experiences  of  a  company  officer;  the  rest  is 
told  from  the  standpoint  of  battalion  headquarters — a  less  limited 
outlook.  These  letters,  written  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  really  re- 
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produce  the  temper  of  the  time — which  had  nothing  hysterical. 

Two  other  books  have  a  special  interest:  Her  Privates  We, 
written  by  a  man,  obviously  mature,  who  chose  to  be  private 
rather  than  officer,  yet  who  was  in  a  somewhat  different  position 
from  his  comrades,  if  only  by  his  command  of  money.  Just 
because  he  stood  somewhat  apart,  he  was  more  than  usual  the 
comrade  of  the  N.C.O.s  and  I  know  no  other  book  that  tells  so 
much  about  their  existence.  For  the  experience  of  a  private  sol¬ 
dier,  whose  case  was  perfectly  normal  except  that  he  had  the 
education  of  a  public  schoolboy,  I  should  send  enquirers  to  Mr. 
Kiernan’s  Little  Brother  Goes  ASoldiering.  That  gives  the  ugly 
spectacle  of  war  seen  through  the  clear  eyes  of  youth — seen  not 
without  remembered  emotion,  but  with  a  candour  and  justice 
that  are  not  common. 

This  year’s  Royal  Academy  is  a  portrait  painters’  show,  at  all 
events  in  the  sense  that  there  is  little  else  of  outstanding  interest; 

and  among  the  portrait  painters,  on  the  whole.  Sir 
The  Royal  William  Orpen  has  it.  Yet  his  portrait  of  Miss  White, 
for  a  long  time  head  of  Alexandra  College,  Dublin, 
compares  ill  with  the  study  of  Dame  Millicent  Fawcett,  made  (as 
was  right)  by  another  woman.  Orpen  has  shown  extraordinary 
cunning  in  arranging  the  colours  of  his  sitter’s  academic  gown, 
and  of  the  background  he  chose  for  it;  blue,  pink,  green  and  black 
combine,  not  into  gaudiness,  but  into  splendour.  But  Mrs. 
Swynnerton  shows  us  a  plain  face,  alive  with  vitality  and  kindli¬ 
ness;  the  eyes  despite  of  age,  full  of  interest  in  life — a  picture 
that  would  be  good  to  live  with  even  if  one  knew  nothing  of  the 
original.  None  the  less,  in  his  portraits  of  Mr.  St.  John  Harms- 
worth,  of  Sir  Harry  Renwick  and  of  Mr.  Guy  Dawber,  Orpen 
shows  a  range  of  sure  craftsmanship  that  none  of  his  rivals  attain 
to  in  its  consistency  of  brilliance.  Mr.  John  in  particular  fluctu¬ 
ates,  and  even  his  admired  portrait  of  Miss  Tallulah  Bankhead  is 
somehow  inconsistent  in  itself;  the  long,  narrow  lines  of  the  com¬ 
position  are  of  authentic -inspiration,  but  in  drawing  the  lips  it 
seems  as  if  he  had  begun  to  remember  Rossetti  rather  than  see 
with  his  own  eyes.  One  gets  Mr.  John  at  his  best  in  his  voluptu¬ 
ous  rendering  of  a  pot  of  great  magnolias.  Sir  John  Lavery  has 
made  a  success  of  Lord  Melchett,  in  a  solid  quiet  piece  of  work 
that  is  convincingly  right.  And  Mr.  Jagger’s  picture  of  the 
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Queen,  in  spite  of  its  slickness,  conveys  a  distinction,  and  sweet¬ 
ness,  a  graciousness  and  a  human  quality,  not  often  met  with  in 
portraits  of  royalty. 

Finally,  there  is  Mr.  Sickert’s  indication,  in  slight  browns,  of 
a  man  with  a  whimsical,  almost  comic,  face,  standing  by  a  table. 
Indeed  he  may  well  look  so;  the  picture  is  so  unlike  any  other  in 
the  exhibition  that  it  might  have  been  slipped  by  a  nefarious  joker 
into  the  place  of  some  proper  academy  piece  already  hung. 

On  the  whole,  the  men  come  out  better  than  the  women,  who, 
well-dressed  and  well-posed,  look  self-conscious.  Oddly  enough, 
painters  in  all  times  have  succeeded  better  in  rendering  minds 
than  “  the  flourish  set  on  youth.”  One  can  remember  many 
exquisite  portraits  of  girl  children  and  many  more  of  old  or 
middle-aged  women;  but  the  artist  set  before  feminine  charm  in 
its  bloom  nearly  always  lets  it  become  (what  indeed  it  often  is) 
a  mask  for  the  mind. 

In  the  sculpture  room,  Mr.  Heseltine’s  study  of  a  champion  bull 
is  impressive;  a  great  solid  heavy  body  in  shining  black  marble, 
and  a  mild  gende  head.  Aberdeen-Angus  are  not  bred  for  fight¬ 
ing.  Miss  Phyllis  Jones  has  made  (in  Roman  stone)  a  statuette 
of  St.  Joan  on  horseback.  The  quiet  face  indicates  a  mind  en¬ 
tirely  withdrawn,  and  distinguishes  this  from  Joans  innumerable, 
in  England  and  in  France. 

There  are  many  charming  landscapes  and  figure  subjects, 
though  none  of  special  importance;  Mr.  Francis  Dodd’s  Spanish 
Oxdrivers,  for  instance,  with  its  clear  hard  light  and  hard  out¬ 
lines,  and  the  browns  of  Spain  over  it  all.  But  what  the  public 
values  in  the  Academy  will  be  plain  to  any  writer  who  notes  the 
crowd  before  Mr.  Keating’s  problem  picture  Homo  Sapiens. 
They  are  not  concerned  with  its  pictorial  quality,  but  want  to 
know  exactly  what  it  means.  It  has  the  charm  of  a  crossword 
puzzle.  Mr.  Keating  is  on  the  way  to  obscure  the  fact  that  he 
has  a  fine  pictorial  talent. 
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Some  Notable  Verse 

by  V.  Sackville  West 


ash  •  WEDNESDAY,  by  T.  S.  Eliot. 

faher  and  Faber,  y.  6d. 

ADAMASTOR,  by  Roy  Campbell.  Faber 
and  Faber,  y. 

the  uncelestial  city,  by  Hum¬ 
bert  Wolfe.  Gollancz.  js.  6d. 

Mr.  Roy  Campbell  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot 
afford,  I  should  think,  as  stimulating  a  con¬ 
trast  as  could  well  be  found  between  poets 
of  the  same  generation.  At  first  sight,  it 
would  appear  that  they  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  in  common.  Where  Mr.  Eliot  is  as 
weary  as  Pater’s  Monna  Lisa,  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  is  as  vigorous  as  the  infant  Hercules; 
where  Mr.  Eliot  is  stingy  and  austere  to¬ 
wards  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  Mr. 
Campbell  reverberates  with  the  fury  of 
waves  breaking  against  the  cliffs;  where 
Mr.  Eliot  is  prudent,  almost  spinsterish, 
Mr.  Campbell  swings  his  fists  with  the 
energy  of  a  furious  young  man.  Mr.  Eliot 
moreover,  has  suffered  terribly  at  the  hands 
of  his  imitators;  Mr.  Campbell  stands,  at 
present,  alone.  (It  is  essential  not  to  let 
one’s  appreciation  of  Mr.  Eliot  be  dimmed 
by  this  cloudy  source  of  irritation.)  Read¬ 
ing  the  poems  of  Mr.  Eliot  is  somewhat 
like  squeezing  a  reluctant  sponge :  after 
much  pressure,  one  succeeds  in  extracting 
a  drop  ;  but  one  is  bound  to  recognize  that 
drop  as  consisting  of  the  purest  essence, 
and  meanwhile  the  room  has  been  filled  by 
the  elusive  aroma  of  all  the  drops  the 
sponge  refused  to  yield.  One  is  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Eliot  despises  in¬ 
telligibility.  I  admit  frankly  that  I  do  not 
wholly  understand  Ash-W ednesday ,  nor, 
so  far,  have  I  met  anybody  who  did.  But 
that  does  not  seem  to  matter;  the  pattern 
of  Mr.  Eliot’s  poetry  matters  far  more  than 
its  meaning;  the  pattern,  and  an  occasional 
line;  the  association  of  words;  and  the  pene¬ 
trating  whisper  of  his  under-statements. 
Mr.  Campbell,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks 
his  mind  in  a  voice  of  brass. 


Contemporary  appreciation  may  be 
worth  nothing  at  all,  but  I  should  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  Mr.  Campbell  did  not  rank  among 
the  big  poets  of  our  generation.  He  has 
his  faults;  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  he  still 
has  his  faults.  Oddly  enough — oddly,  for  a 
man  of  his  reading  and  technique — some 
of  them  are  the  faults  which  marred  The 
Flaming  Terrapin.  The  traditional  faults 
of  youth.  Too  much  rhetoric;  too  many 
superlatives;  too  many  “  strong  ”  adjectives. 
(The  only  thing  which  justifies  Mr.  Camjv 
bell’s  excessive  use  of  adjectives,  is  that  they 
are  always  so  damnably  well  chosen.)  Then, 
to  the  faults  of  The  Flaming  Terrapin,  he 
has  added  a  taste  for  vituperation  and 
satire.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Campbell 
fancies  himself  as  a  satirist;  did  not  Brown¬ 
ing  once  sum  up  the  artist’s  desire  for  a 
means  of  expression  other  than  his  own?  : 

“  Ay,  of  all  the  artists  living,  loving. 

None  but  would  forego  his  proper 
dowry — 

Does  he  paint?  he  fain  would  write  a 
poem — 

Does  he  write?  he  fain  would  paint  a 
picture. 

Put  to  proof  art  alien  to  the  artist’s.” 
So  with  Mr.  Campbell.  He,  a  pure  poet, 
purely  a  poet  even  as  Shelley  was  purely  a 
poet,  muddles  his  muse  with  satire  and 
epigram,  hatreds  and  resentments,  which 
he  feels  no  doubt  sincerely  and  intensely,  as 
he  feels  everything  sincerely  and  intensely, 
but  over  which  he  spends  his  substance 
without  expressing  himself  particularly 
trenchandy  or  well.  Almost  certainly,  such 
comments  arc  wasted  on  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  will  continue  to  work  off  his  indigna¬ 
tion  against  South  Africa  and  Bloomsbury 
until  his  rage  is  exorcised  and  may  be  given 
a  rest.  But  when  he  allows  himself  to  turn 
to  pure  poetry,  how  divinely  he  can  write ! 
He  can  write  as  no  one  has  dared,  or  been 
able,  to  write  for  many  years.  I  am  not, 
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I  trust  I  am  not,  given  to  facile  enthusiasm; 
but  when  I  meet  poems  like  The  Sisters,  or 
The  Sleeper,  or  The  Garden,  (I  deliberately 
pick  out  the  less  sensational  poems  in  the 
book,  avoiding  Mazeppa,  and  Tristan  da 
Cunha,  and  The  Albatross^  I  slightly  lose 
my  head,  even  as  devotees  of  the  theatre 
lose  their  heads  when  the)  come  within 
range  of  the  footlights.  My  critical  faculty 
becomes  suspended;  and  an  intoxication, 
which  I  value  ten  times  more,  for  its  very 
rarity,  takes  its  place.  Here,  I  say,  thank 
God !  is  a  poet.  He  may  have  his  faults, 
and  I  can  see  them,  but  here,  at  least,  is  a 
poet  who  can  lift  me  off  my  critic-laden  feet. 

Mr.  Eliot  never  does  that;  I  speak  for 
myself.  He  interests  me  intellectually;  he 
revives  in  me  an  enormous  respect  for  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry;  he  awakens  all  kinds  of  half¬ 
tone  responses.  He  floats  his  insidious  and 
pervading  perfume  on  the  air.  When  I  am 
left  alone  with  Mr.  Eliot,  I  succumb.  But 
when  I  read  him  side  by  side  with  Mr. 
Campbell,  I  remember  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  incense-laden  atmosphere  and  the 
sunlight  laden  with  the  smell  of  the  grape. 

I  remember  litde  Catholic  churches,  whose 
leather  curtain  drops  behind  one,  as  one 
emerges  on  to  the  vineyard,  with  the 
labourers  heaping  grapes  for  new  wine. 

This  is  strange,  for,  of  the  two  poets,  Mr. 
Eliot  surely  has  done  most  to  break  up  the 
academic  tradition  and  Mr.  Campbell  most 
to  preserve,  even  to  revive  it.  Form,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  everything.  The  smashed 
rhythms  of  Mr.  Eliot,  the  reactionary 
rhythms  of  Mr.  Campbell,  are  neither  here 
nor  there — a  salutary  lesson  to  the  young 
disciples  of  Mr.  Eliot  in  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Hampstead,  or  America.  Mr. 
Campbell,  ostensibly,  is  a  greater  slave  to 
tradition  than  Mr.  Eliot;  actually,  Mr.  Eliot 
is  the  slave,  where  Mr.  Campbell  moves 
freely  within  the  boundaries  that  his  own 
lineal  predecessors  have  set.  Tradition, 
therefore,  paradoxically,  is  the  one  link 
which  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Eliot  have  in 
common. 

It  is  more  than  unfair  to  set  Mr.  Hum¬ 
bert  Wolfe  in  such  company.  Compared 


with  their  (respective)  trumpetings  and 
whispers,  the  verse  of  Mr.  Wolfe  runs  with 
the  facility  of  a  well-organized  tap.  A  tap 
in  the  Ritz  Hotel.  Mr.  Wolfe  is  his  own 
enemy;  deplorably  his  own  enemy.  If  he 
is  not  very  careful — and  it  may  already  be 
too  late — he  will  become  the  worst  good 
poet  of  to-day.  Yet  he  was  worthy  of 
better  things,  once,  before  he  became  so 
successful  and  so  well-assured;  but  at 
present  one  can  only  say  that  though  the 
Prime  Minister  could  not  see  his  way  to 
appointing  Mr.  Yeats  as  Poet  Laureate,  we 
may  thank  our  lucky  stars  that  his  choice 
did  not  alight  upon  Mr.  Humbert  Wolfe. 


THE  COSMIC  CHRIST,  by  Violet  Twee- 

dale.  Rider.  15s. 

Miss  Tweedale's  subject  is  perhaps  the 
most  vitally  important  known  to  mankind, 
for  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  relationship 
between  the  pre-existent  Christ  and  the  en¬ 
tire  Cosmos  of  created  things.  Quite  apart 
from  her  cocksureness  in  a  subject  which 
is  inherendy  conjectural,  and  her  annoy¬ 
ing  use  throughout  of  the  editorial  We, 
and  her  constant  abuse  of  the  Churches,  of 
whose  teaching  she  has  litde  knowledge, 
her  argument  is  presented  in  so  jerky  and 
disjointed  a  manner,  and  with  such  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  the  most  mediaeval  credulity, 
that  it  is  hard  to  bring  oneself  to  treat  it 
with  respect. 

That  argument,  when  finally  disen¬ 
tangled  from  the  Rays,  Karmas,  and  the 
technical  terms  of  advanced  csoteri- 
cism,  appears  to  be  no  more  than 
this  :  Christ  is  pre-existent  from  all  eternity, 
and  indwelt  every  great  prophet  of  every 
religion,  such  as  Zoroaster,  Osiris,  Buddha, 
Pythagoras,  and  then  possessed  the  body  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  at  the  moment  of  His 
Bapdsm  in  the  river  Jordon.  That  every 
go^  man  is  indwelt  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
nobody  denies,  nor  yet  that  the  immanence 
of  this  Spirit  gives  to  all  true  progress 
whatever  continuity  it  possesses.  When 
Miss  Tweedale  charges  the  Churches  with 
carefully  concealing  this,  she  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  suffering  under  a  delusion. 

{Contd.  on  p.  860) 
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The  Pleasant  Voyage  of  a  Hulk. 

by  Gerald  Bullett 


'  desert  islands,  by  Walter  dc  la 

Marc.  With  decorations  by  Rex 

Whistler.  Faber  and  Faber.  21s. 

A  BOOK  so  unconventional  in  form  as  this 
demands — or,  at  least,  cannot  complain  if 
it  gets — an  unconventional  review;  and  a 
I  critic  need  hardly  excuse  himself  for  ap¬ 
proaching  his  subject  circuitously.  Of  Mr. 
dc  la  Mare’s  two  hundred  and  eighty  four 
pages,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twelve 
are  occupied  by  notes,  and  of  this  mass  of 
commenury  a  good  half  is  quotation  from 
the  writings  of  other  men.  The  essay  itself 
is  an  expanded  lecture,  and  in  his  preface 
the  author  smilingly  offers  us  an  equally 
expanded  title  in  the  eighteenth  century 
manner :  "  Desert  Islands’,  being  the 

Voyage  of  a  Hulk,  called  by  courtesy  a 
Lecture,  that  was  launched  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  The  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
of  London  many  years  ago,  namely,  in 
1920,  was  afterwards  frequently  in  Dock 
again  for  Repair  and  then  refitted  for 
farther  Adventurings ,  and  so  at  length 
became  laden  with  an  unconscionable 
Cargo  of  Odds  and  Ends  and  Flotsam  and 
Jetsam,  much  of  it  borrow’d  from  other 
Vessels  infinitely  more  seaworthy  than 
itself,  and  the  most  of  that  concerned  with 
what  are  known  as  Islands,  some  of  them 
real,  some  of  them  allegorical,  and  the  rest 
purely  fabulous;  together  with  a  rambling 
Discourse  concerning  a  certain  very 
Famous  Man  of  Letters,  viz.  Daniel 
Defoe,  and  his  Elective  Affinity,  Robinson 
Crusoe which  being  concocted  in  a  most 
unmethodical  fashion,  is  now  pre¬ 
sented.  . 

In  the  book  thus  charmingly  (and  accur¬ 
ately)  described,  I  find,  or  I  think  I  find, 
evidence  that  the  author  enjoyed  himself 
a  great  deal  more  in  adding  what  he  added 
than  in  retaining  what  he  had  originally 
written  as  a  lecture.  For  I  fancy  that 
some  parts  of  the  lecture  remain,  and  that 
it  is  they  that  prompt  me  to  reiterate  an 
oft-raised  question :  “  Is  it  possible  to  have 


too  much  of  a  good  thing?  And  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  it  possible  to  have  too  much  of 
good  writing?”  The  question,  as  I  ask  it, 
is  rhetorical :  it  answers  itself  with  an  em¬ 
phatic  negative.  Yet  one  must  admit  that 
the  very  prevalent  popular  notion  that  a 
consciously  elegant  prose  style  necessarily 
means  poverty  of  thought  is  an  error  for 
which  writers  of  such  prose  have  largely 
themselves  to  blame.  The  recent  revival 
of  the  discursive  essay  has  undoubtedly  en¬ 
couraged  much  writing  for  writing’s  sake, 
much  prettifying  of  the  obvious,  much 
selfconscious  whimsicality.  Your  essayist 
may  pose  as  a  modest  fellow,  content  to- 
deal  in  platitudes;  but  we  are  not,  I  hope, 
birds  to  be  caught  by  such  chaff  as  that; 
for,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  it  is  the 
reverse  of  modesty  in  a  writer  to  be  for 
ever  telling  us  what  we  already  know,  on 
the  assumption  that  his  talented  way  of 
saying  it  makes  him  worth  listening  to; 
and  he  would  touch  the  very  height  of 
arrogance  were  he  to  claim  the  protection 
of  Pope’s  line :  ”  Oft  thought  before  but 
ne’er  so  well  expressed.”  Nor  can  we,  by 
such  pleading,  excuse  him.  If  he  wins 
us,  he.  needs  no  excuse.  If  he  needs  excuse, 
he  is  damned. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  de  la 
Mare  is  not  among  the  damned.  The 
quality  of  his  mind  is  at  once  rich  and  ex¬ 
quisite,  and  this  quality  is  revealed,  sooner 
or  later,  in  everything  he  writes.  Never¬ 
theless,  here,  in  the  first  ten  pages  or  so, 
one  finds  passages  in  which  (because,  as 
I  conjecture,  they  were  designed  to  please 
rather  the  listener  than  the  reader)  the  in¬ 
spiration  is  spread  somewhat  thinly : 

Once  upon  a  time  almost  any  journey 
by  land  or  sea  was  at  least  an  invitation 
to  hazard.  .  .  Nowadays  our  adven- 
turings  are  less  ...  of  the  body  than 
of  the  mind  and  imagination.  .  .  Still, 
even  in  the  dullest  of  existences,  this 
spicy  flavour  of  adventuring  cannot  be 
entirely  absent.  It  is  the  salt  that  keeps 
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life  sweet,  it  is  the  savour  that  preserves 
it  from  putrefaction;  and  we  welcome 
every  fleeting  taste  of  it.  Contrast  is 
much;  novelty  is  more;  the  unforeseen, 
if  it  refrain  from  the  tragic,  is  seldom 
without  its  charm;  and  a  gay  heart  is 
hospitable  even  when  its  giddiest  up  or 
its  dismallest  down  verges  on  an  ordeal. 
A  crooked  sixpence  on  a  crooked  stile, 
a  noise  in  the  night,  a  new  hat,  a  kiss 
under  the  mistletoe,  a  forty-to-one- 
chance,  to  fall  asleep  in  the  wrong  train, 
to  break  one’s  leg,  to  lose  one’s  heart — 
or  one’s  head,  to  drink  two  botdes  of 
wine  where  one  would  serve,  to  be  a 
worm — and  turn :  all  such  little  experi¬ 
ences  may  be  tinged  with  the  adventur¬ 
ous.  And  a  tinge  is  enough. 

Prettily  said,  no  doubt;  but  it  comes  peri¬ 
lously  near  to  mere  word-spinning:  every 
practised  essayist  carries  a  pocketful  of 
such  small  change  with  him  wherever  he 
goes.  I  confess  to  experiencing  a  certain 
relief,  and  a  new  pulse  of  expectation, 
when  on  a  later  page  I  come  to  the  heart¬ 
ening  words :  “  On  March  22nd,  1684, 
Captain  William  Dampier  .  . 

And  from  that  point  onward  the  book 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  except  that  it 
should  be  twice  as  long.  Islands  geo¬ 
graphical  and  islands  fictitious;  the  island 
of  Self,  which  is  to  say  Solitude  in  various 
degrees  and  kinds;  and  the  earth  as  an 
island  in  space:  this  is  our  subject.  Such 
lonely  souls  as  the  condemned  criminal, 
die  miser,  a  man  intoxicated  or  drugged : 
these  provide  a  pretext  for  copious  and 
satisfying  notes.  These  and  a  hundred 
other  things.  For  as  an  annotator  Mr.  de 
la  Mare  has  no  rival  but  himself,  the  self 
who  compiled  and  annotated,  some  five 
years  ago,  the  anthology  of  poems  called 
“  Come  Hither.”  He  may  be  said  almost 
to  have  invented  a  new  method,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  have  no  imitotors. 
For  no  one  else  could  do  so  acceptably 
what  he  has  done:  no  one  could  write 
such  notes,  and  no  one  could  so  delight¬ 
fully  and  unscrupulously  invent  occasions 
for  them.  He  has  more  than  one  manner, 
and  his  manners  are  always  good.  He  is 


a  master  of  irony  no  less  than  of  charm. 
Nothing  could  be  more  perfect,  nothing 
more  deadly,  than  this  :  “  It  takes  only  300 
moles  to  make  a  fashionable  coat. 
Mink,  badger,  opossum,  martin,  ermine, 
fox,  sable,  eagerly  surrender  their  pretty 
skins  by  scores  of  thousands  per  annum, 
and  the  gende  intelligent  seal  by  the 
hundred  thousand.  The  seal,  if  fortunate, 
does  not  always  even  wait  to  be  born  for 
this  purpose,  since,  like  that  of  the  lambs 
of  Astrakhan,  its  foetal  skin  is  so  much 
daintier  to  feminine  sight  and  touch.  Nor 
does  it  always  wait  to  die,  since  it  is  easier, 
in  its  wild  Northern  frozen  wastes,  to  skin 
it  alive  and  be  helped  by  its  wrigglings 
than  to  wait  for  it  to  be  dead  when  it  can¬ 
not  help  at  all.” 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  the  volume 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  book-production; 
and  to  wonder  how  publishers  capable  of 
promoting  such  work  can  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  commit  the  vandalism  of  rubber- 
stamping  Mr.  Rex  Whisder’s  dde-page 
with  the  words  review  copy.  Do  they 
think  so  ill  of  the  book  as  to  suppose  that 
any  but  the  most  hardened  reviewer  could 
wish  to  sell  it?  And  to  be  guilty  of  this 
aesthedc  outrage  is  surely  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  even  for  the  rich  comfort  of  correct¬ 
ing  the  mercenary  and  frustradng  the  im¬ 
pecunious. 

The  Cosmic  Christ. 

(Contd.  from  p.  868) 

Her  book  is  a  theosophical<um-spiritua- 
list  tract,  which  conceals  under  a  mountain 
of  technical  language  hundreds  of  begged 
quesdons.  But  this  remark  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  disrespectful  taunt  at  Theoso- 
phists  or  Spiritualists.  One  may  not  agree 
with  them,  but  at  least  they  do  not  officially 
suggest  that  the  Archangel  Michael  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  popularity  of  war  books, 
or  that  the  Almighty  deliberately  inflicted 
a  relapse  upon  the  King  Just  after  the  Ser¬ 
vices  of  Thanksgiving  on  his  recovery  in 
order  to  spite  the  Church.  Miss  Twecdale 
says  both  these  things. 

Roger  B.  Lloyd. 
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THE  MIND  OF  MAN 

by  H.  W.  Massingham 

THE  MASTER  OF  DESTINY :  A  field  for  pure  guess-work,  and  Mr.  Tilncy 
Biography  of  the  Brain,  by  Frederick  has  not  avoided  this  error.  On  the  other 
Tilney.  Heinemann.  15J.  net.  hand,  his  account  of  the  growth  and  organ- 

THE  DARK,  by  Archibald  Weir,  M.A.  ization  of  cellular  activities  among  the  low- 
Blac^well.  10s.  6d.  net.  est  organisms  and  their  structural  elabora- 


One  is  inclined  to  tread  rather  gingerly  vertebrate  brain  is  distin- 

among  the  arguments  of  a  full-dress  scien-  guished  by  precise  and  luminous  treatment, 
tific  book  which  lacks  both  index  and  The  main  object  of  Mr.  Weir’s  gently 
bibliography,  and  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  stimulating  volume  is  to  re-assert  the 

Tilney  would  have  been  well  advised  to  authenticity  of  ^  the  self  as  the  “  only 

cut  down  his  material  by  at  least  two-thirds,  absolute  value  on  which  turn  the  mov^ 

It  hardly  amounts  to  more  than  a  conveni-  ments  of  the  unconscious  to  the  conscious 

enr  digest  of  existing  knowledge  upon  the  conscious  to  the  unconscious, 

development  of  the  brain.  Some  of  Mr.  Til-  effort  of  consciousness  should 

ney’s  statements,  again,  are  highly  dubious.  ^  directed  towards  the  discovery  of 
There  are  few  physical  anthropologists  who  real,  its  only  escape  from  the 

would  subscribe  to  this  thrusting  back  the  transience  of  the  external  world, 

age  of  Piltdown  Man  (Eoanthropus  Consciousness  is  the  all-embracing  truth, 

Dawsoni)  into  the  Pliocene.  Primitive  correspondence  between  selves  in 

Man  had  no  conception  whatever  of  ^hat  Mr.  Weir  calls  a  “fiduciary  capacity" 

storing  food  and  that  Mousterian  Man  generate  such  energy  in  the  region  of 

(Neanderthal)  developed  a  sense  of  property  unconscious  as  to  issue  in  overwhclm- 
because  he  lived  in  caves  is  a  highly  fanci-  conscious  experiences, 

ful  speculation.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
primitive  communities  possessed  any  notion 
of  property-holding  until  the  methods  of 
large-scale  food-production  wwe  perfected 
in  Babylonia  and  Egypt.  Some  of  Mr. 

Tilney’s  dates  are  decidedly  queer.  Ethno¬ 
logists  have  now  virtually  abandoned  the 
Victorian  theory  that  “  Neolithic  ’’  man 
appeared  in  Europe  anywhere  near  as  early 
as  10,000  B.C.,  but  the  author  holds  man¬ 
fully  on  to  it.  His  idea  that  the  creation 
myths  of  savages  betray  a  primitive  capacity 
for  forming  cosmogonies  and  “  foreshadow 
evolution  ”  entirely  ignores  the  historical 
background  of  these  legends,  which  are 
concerned  with  the  divine  kingship  and  its 
magical  possession  of  life-giving  powers 
without  which  the  community  believed  that 
it  could  not  function.  Equally  unfounded 
is  Mr.  Tilney’s  assumption  that  Mousterian 
Man  incubated  the  desire  for  gain  and  the 
incentive  to  conquest  in  the  human  world. 

No  sign  of  them  appears  among  men  before 
the  agricultural  communities  of  the  fourth 
millenium  B.C.  The  great  drawback  of 
anthropology  is  that  it  offers  an  unlimited 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  AIR  POWER 

by  A.  E.  Blakb 


AIR  POWER  AND  THE  CITIES,  by 

J.  M.  Spaight.  Longmans,  Green. 

15/.  net. 

The  Parliamentary  and  press  debates  which 
have  followed  Lord  Trenchard’s  appeal  for 
the  recognition  of  the  air  arm  as  a  pacifica¬ 
tory  or  police  force  as  well  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  war  show  that  the  schools  of 
thought  which  existed  at  least  as  long  ago 
as  1912  still  hold  the  field,  though  each  has 
changed  its  ground  in  minor  respects.  One 
school,  the  military  and  naval  strategists, 
hold  that  the  air  arm  is  merely  auxiliary  to 
the  senior  services  and  that  its  function  is 
to  assist  in  the  defeat  of  the  opposing  mili¬ 
tary  forces.  The  other  school,  the  enter¬ 
prising  air  strategists  brought  into  being  by 
the  late  war,  claim  for  the  air  arm  the  more 
ambitious  rdle  of  independent  action.  This 
school,  moreover,  is  inclined  to  favour 
attacks  not  so  much  on  the  opponents’ 
armed  forces  but  upon  the  economic  life 
and  moral  of  the  enemy  nation. 

In  Mr.  Spaight’s  latest  book,  which  is  by 
way  of  being  a  corollary  to  his  Air  Power 
of  War  Rights,  he  examines  both  these 
points  of  view,  rejects  them,  and  poses  in 
their  place  a  theory  which,  while  inclining 
largely  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  younger 
school  of  air  strategists,  goes  farther  than 
most  of  them  will  be  prepared  to  go. 

Space  limitations  forbid  a  recital  of  the 
evidence  which  he  advances  but  Mr. 
Spaight’s  rejection  of  the  orthodox  military 
view  that  the  sole  legitimate  objective  of 
the  fighting  forces  is  the  breaking  of  the 
enemy’s  armed  forces  might  fairly  be  said 
to  rest  on  the  argument  that  “  there  is 
something  wrong,  some  strange  error  of 
perspective,  in  the  view  that  it  is  regular 
and  natural  to  make  war  by  destroying  life 
and  irregular  and  abnormal  to  make  war  by 
destroying  property.”  Again  he  writes  : 
“  There  are  gradations  of  evil  in  war.  The 
worst  is  the  massacre  of  boys  in  battle.  It 
is  that — the  taking  of  the  springtide  out  of 
the  year,  in  the  stabbing  phrase  of  Pericles 
— which  is  the  culmination  of  horrors.  In 


comparison  even  the  bombardment  of 
peaceful  cities  far  from  a  theatre  of  war  is 
not  so  horrible.”  The  author  speculates 
on  the  saving  in  human  lives  effected  by 
such  an  exploit  as  the  raid  on  a  goods 
station  at  Thionville  by  a  British  squadron 
on  July  16, 1918,  when  a  munition  train  was 
destroyed,  or  the  destruction  of  23  sheds 
and  8,000  tons  of  ammunition  at  Audruicq 
by  German  aircraft  on  July  20-21,  1916. 

If,  therefore,  munitions  of  war  are  a 
legitimate  objective,  so,  too,  are  the  fac¬ 
tories  which  manufacture  them,  and  the 
factories  which  make  the  machines  for 
making  them,  the  chemical  factories,  the 
works  producing  the  “multitude  of  patterns, 
jigs,  gauges,  forgings,  castings,  stampings 
.  .  .  the  long  process  of  turning,  milling, 
cutting,  boring,  drilling,  machining,  of 
work  in  the  forges,  the  presses,  the  lathes, 
the  benches,”  which  “  go  to  the  making  of 
any  modern  arm  of  war.” 

Having  extended  the  combatant  field  so 
widely,  it  is  mere  casuistry  to  exclude  the 
agricultural  labourer  who  produces  food 
for  the  munition  workers,  the  miner  who 
hews  coal  for  the  factories,  the  clerk  who 
records  their  transactions,  the  journalists 
who  fabricate  encouraging  communiques, 
the  very  theatres  and  cinemas  which  make 
life  tolerable  in  the  stress  of  war.  But  Mr. 
Spaight’s  argument  compels  no  such 
triumph  of  logic  over  popular  sentiments 
of  “  chivalry.” 

He  is  concerned  to  show  only  that  this 
power  which  the  air  arm  possesses  of  being 
able  to  overleap  the  intervening  enemy 
forces  to  strike  at  the  machines  which  keep 
them  in  the  field,  contains  the  germ  of  hope 
for  the  {>eace  of  the  world. 

“  The  significance  of  the  amazing  por¬ 
tent  of  air  power,”  he  says,  “  is  that  for  all 
its  menace,  it  is  a  disarming  and  not  a  slay¬ 
ing  force.” 

If  aircraft,  with  all  their  potentialities  for 
swift,  long-range  attack,  arc  used  simply 
against  armies  and  fleets,  their  action  will 
be,  as  the  writer  points  out,  “  no  longer 
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direct  action.  It  will  be  the  old  direct 
action  in  a  new  form,” — war  in  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  tradition,  the  war  of  attrition,  mass- 
slaughter.  If  on  the  other  hand,  aircraft 
are  used  to  break  down  the  moral  of  the 
enemy  populations,  to  bomb,  gas,  starve, 
and  terrify  them  into  suing  for  peace,  the 
lack  of  precedent  affords  no  guarantee  that 
the  plicy  will  be  successful.  The  more 
likely  outcome  would  be  the  stiffening  of 
the  national  defence,  the  provocation  of  a 
sullen,  vindictive  determination  on  savage 
reprisals.  And  it  is  not  even  certain  that  the 
personnel  of  the  air  forces  could  be  coerced 
into  carrying  out  their  butcher’s  work. 

But,  argues  Mr.  Spaight,  there  is  a  third 
course."  Machine-power  rather  than  man- 
pwer  has  become  the  dominant  force  in 
war  to-day.  .  .  .  Make  machinery  and 
not  mankind  the  mark  of  your  attack.  .  .  . 
Smash  the  machines  and  the  machines 
which  make  the  machines.  Smash  them 
—or  silence  them.  Smash  the  turbines,  the 
dynamos,  the  mighty  steam  presses,  the 
mammoth  steel  hammers,  which  forge  and 
fashion  the  instruments  of  destruction. . . . 
Air  pwer  can  do  that,  and  air  power  can 
do  it  alone.  It  can  strangle  munitionment 
as  sea  power  strangles  maritime  trade.  That 
is  why  the  air  arm  is  the  greatest  of  the 
arms  of  war.” 

Mr.  Spaight  envisages  air  power  as  “  the 
international  fire-brigade  of  the  future,” 
rushing  to  the  scene  at  the  first  alarm 
“when  the  nations’  hate  affairs  begin  to 
smoulder  into  flame.” 

It  is  an  attractive  possibility.  An  inter¬ 
national  air  force  is  not  yet  practical 
plitics.  Nationalists  jeer  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  and  pacifists  mistrust  ”  sanctions  ”  in 
any  form.  The  day  may  yet  come,  after 
ill  aspects  of  air  disarmament  have  been 
oamined  and  the  problem  has  defied  solu¬ 
tion,  when  harassed  governments  will 
realise  that  the  “  security  ”  they  seek  for 
thdr  countries  can  better  be  guaranteed  by 
such  means  than  by  reliance  on  treaties  and 
alliances  dependent  on  the  good  faith  of 
allies  and  also  subject  to  mcxlificadon  by 
interpretation  and  circumstance. 


ACROSS  ICELAND 

The  Land  of  Frost  and  Fire. 

By  OLTVE  MURRAY  CHAPMAN. 

With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour  and 
46  in  Black  and  White  from  the 
Author’s  Water  Colours  and  Photo¬ 
graphs,  and  a  Sketch  Map.  15s  net. 

The  author  travelled  across  Iceland 
in  1929,  mostly  on  ponies,  taking 
local  guides  from  point  to  point  and 
sta5dng  in  farm-houses  en  route. 
She  thus  got  to  know  the  people 
thoroughly  and  gives  a  full  account 
of  modem  conditions  and  past  his¬ 
tory.  The  illustrations  are  a  special 
feature  of  the  book  and  give  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  country  and  its  people. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  SURGEON,  by  Sir 
John  Bland-Sutton,  Bt.  Methuen. 
i2f.  6d. 

Sir  John  Bland-Sutton,  who  now  writes 
the  story  of  his  life,  is  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  the  Elizabethan  age  of  surgery. 
He  was  born  at  the  right  time.  When 
he  entered  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  the  era 
of  safe  surgery  inaugurated  by  Lister  had 
just  opened.  The  limits  hitherto  imposed 
upon  operative  enterprise  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  new  and  almost  boundless 
field  of  endeavour  lay  open  to  be  explored 
by  those  men  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
start  their  careers  about  1880,  and  the 
ability  to  realize  and  grasp  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  lay  before  them.  Bland- 
Sutton  came  from  a  simple  stock.  By  his 
own  efforts,  with  none  of  the  help  which 
wealth  and  influence  could  give  in  those 
days,  he  built  up  a  reputation  that  is  world 
wide,  and  a  fortune  that,  in  surgery,  can 
rarely  have  been  exceeded.  He  is  a  tire¬ 
less  worker,  and  a  gifted  teacher.  As  an 
operator  he  is  dextrous,  rapid,  and  amaz¬ 
ingly  successful.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  abdominal  surgery,  and  as  a 
young  man  he  was  carrying  out  operations 
upon  the  alimentary  canal,  gall  bladder, 
and  pelvic  organs,  that  were  revolutionary 
at  the  time,  but  have  since  become  estab¬ 
lished  surgical  procedures. 

He  is  a  great  traveller,  and  he  records 
incidents  in  his  visits  to  almost  every 
country  in  the  world.  It  is  as  remarkable 
that  a  successful  surgeon  should  have  been 
able  to  devote  so  much  time  every  year  to 
long  journeys,  as  that  a  man  who  spent  so 
much  of  his  time  in  travel,  should  have 
reached  the  highest  honours  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  Many  of  these  journeys  were  for 
the  purpose  of  study,  surgical  or  zoologi¬ 
cal,  but  he  had  a  passion  for  everything 
that  was  rare  or  curious,  and  took  a  great 
interest  in  archaeology.  His  dining  hall  in 
Brook  Street,  built  after  the  model  of  the 
hall  of  Darius  at  Suza,  with  Persian 
columns  and  blue  enamelled  bricks,  is 
known  to  may  who  do  not  know  Bland- 
Sutton  himself,  and  is  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  book. 


The  breezy,  whimsical  style  of  the  Story 
of  a  Surgeon  is  that  in  which  even  his 
scientific  papers  are  written,  and  will  re¬ 
call  the  man  to  any  who  have  heard  him 
speak.  As  a  teacher  and  lecturer  he  has 
always  been  extremely  popular,  for  his 
playful  personality  stamps  itself  upon 
everything  he  does.  In  appearance,  with 
hawk-like  nose,  piercing  eyes,  and  hair 
that,  at  the  age  of  75,  is  still  black,  he  has 
been  likened  to  Napoleon.  But  in  action 
and  speech,  he  is  more  reminiscent  of 
Puck.  Pomp  and  formality  have  had  no 
place  in  his  make-up.  A  twinkle  in  the 
dark  eyes,  a  roguish  desire  to  break  up  the 
solemnity  of  an  occasion  with  a  flash  of 
wit,  a  habit  of  interspersing  his  writings 
and  speeches  with  litde  home  made  verses, 
too  naive  to  be  taken  seriously,  have  en¬ 
deared  him  to  his  students  and  his  audi¬ 
ences. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  a  discussion 
of  the  nine  books  which  he  has  published, 
most  of  which  have  gone  through  many 
editions.  The  Story  of  a  Surgeon  aptly 
completes  the  decade. 

W.  H.  Ogilvie. 


TREATISE  ON  THE  GODS,  by  H.  L. 

Mencken.  Knopf,  los.  6d. 

This  book  is  the  work  of  a  writer  who 
could  not  be  dull  if  he  tried,  but  who  has 
never  learnt  that  there  may  be  an  energy 
of  quietude  more  valuable  than  that  of 
restlessness.  The  occasion,  however,  is  one 
not  for  discussion  of  Mr.  Mencken’s  work 
as  a  whole  but  of  a  volume  exceptional  in 
ii-.  Elsewhere,  reckless  as  may  have 
been  his  handling  of  the  subject,  he  has 
at  least  been  concerned  with  matters  to 
which  he  is  powerfully  attracted  or  from 
which  he  recoils  with  an  under¬ 
standing  hatred  :  here  his  subject  is 
religion,  and  in  his  opening  pages  he  tells 
us,  “  I  am  quite  devoid  of  the  religious 
impulse.”  What  would  Mr.  Mencken 
make  of  a  work  of  art  by  a  writer  who 
could  truthfully  confess  himself  quite  de¬ 
void  of  aesthetic  impulse? 
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It  is  part  oi  the  plan  of  his  book  to  dis¬ 
sociate  religion  from  ethics;  and  little  as  one 
may  approve  of  the  particular  manner  in 
which  he  does  so,  the  separation  is  not 
altogether  unwise.  For  morality,  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  average  man  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  is  only  too  apt  to  drag  down 
religion,  since  in  that  conception  it  will 
usually  be  a  mechanical  affair  for  social 
convenience,  and  not  satisfaction  of  a 
demand  as  imaginative  in  its  own  way  as 
the  aesthetic.  Mr.  Mencken,  who  has  a 
taste  for  the  surprises  of  literature,  may  care 
to  be  reminded  of  a  profound  thing  hidden 
away  in  so  unlikely  a  place  as  the  dramatic 
works  of  Hannah  More :  a  scene  in  which 
a  princess,  pardoning  some  offender, 
praises  the  Gods  for  having  made  mercy 
an  exquisite  luxury  before  making  it  a  duty. 
That  is  the  kind  of  morality  which  truly 
accords  with  religion;  and  in  the  rarity  of 
such  imaginative  gtxxlness,  Mr.  Mencken 
has  excuses  enough  for  leaving  ethics  aside 
while  he  discusses  religion. 

Unfortunately,  he  conceives  of  religion 
with  extreme  crudity.  Thus  he  can  see  in 
institutional  religion  nothing  but  a  means 
of  denying  free  play  to  human  thought; 
and  he  assumes,  in  the  best  Hyde  Park 
manner,  that  the  fear  of  hell  is  so  much  the 
strongest  of  all  religious  motives  that  the 
others  scarcely  matter.  He  is  roused  to 
great  anger  by  the  notion  that  there  can  be 
reconciliation  between  science  and  religion; 
and  indeed,  if  religion  were  what  he  takes 
it  to  be,  reconciliation  would  be  impossible. 
“  The  only  real  way  to  reconcile  science  and 
religion,”  he  writes,  ”  is  to  set  up  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  science  and  something  that 
is  not  religion.”  It  would  probably,  if  I 
may  say  so  without  offence,  be  of  some 
benefit  to  him  to  read  Villiers  de  I’lsle 
Adam  and  see  how  the  weapons  of  the 
baser  kind  of  science  can  be  turned  against 
it  in  a  vast,  philosophic  and  poetic  buffoon¬ 
ery.  Mystery  is  not  being  dissipated  by 
sdence,  but  deepened  by  it,  and  there  is  still 
force  in  Villiers’s  cry,  ‘‘  You  will  end  by 
coming  to  your  knees  before  the  darkness  !” 

T.  Earle  Welby. 


BY  WAY  OF 
THE  SAHARA 


An  African  Odyssey  of  Three 
Men  and  a  Grocer’s  van. 

By  OWEN  TWEEDY 

With  3  maps  and  64  illustra¬ 
tions.  izs.  6d.  net. 

The  epic  story  of  a  small 
car’s  journey  of  5,500  miles 
across  Equatorial  Africa  from 
the  East  to  Lake  Chad  and 
then  Northwards  from  the 
Niger  to  the  Algerian  oases, 
across  850  miles  of  waterless 
uninhabited  Sahara,  scorched 
by  the  sun  and  swept  by 
stifling  sandstorms,  where  no 


small  car  had  ever  passed  be¬ 
fore.  What  Captain  Tweedy 
and  his  companions  endured 
from  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
car,  the  break-neck  tracks,  the 
deceit  of  traders  and  the 
formalities  of  officials,  from 
hunger  and  thirst  and  the 
mockery  of  other  travellers 
is  faithffilly  narrated  :  and  the 
record  is  confirmed  by  a  series 
of  64  excellent  photographs 
which  illustrate  all  the  crises 
of  the  route. 

Gerald  Duckworth  &  Co.  Ltd 

3  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 
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THE  PRISONER  OF  VINCENNES,  by 
Eric  Rcdc  Buckley.  Witherby  los.  6d. 

When  a  historical  biography  lacks  both 
preface  and  list  of  authorities,  the  reader  is 
left  in  some  doubt  both  as  to  the  author’s 
intention  in  writing  it  and  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  previous  study  he  has  thought  it  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  devote  to  it.  No-one 
who  turns  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Buckley’s 
Early  Life  of  Mirabeau,  Spendthrift,  Profli¬ 
gate,  Prisoner  would  guess  that  there  exists 
a  large  literature  on  the  subject  both  in 
French,  English  and  German,  nor  that  in 
the  four  volumes  of  the  Lettres  originales  de 
Mirabeau  Rentes  du  donjon  de  Vincennes, 
lyjy-iySo,  we  possess  one  of  the  famous 
love-letter-exchanges  of  the  world.  As  to 
the  biographer’s  purpose,  it  seems  to  be  to 
provide  light  reading  for  an  uneducated 
public.  Otherwise,  why  does  he  explain 
twice  over  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  pages 
what  a  lettr e-de-cachet  was?  Even  the  com¬ 
paratively  unsophisticated  have  sometimes 
read  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  or  at  least  have 
seen  The  Only  Way] 

But  seriously  it  is  time  to  speak  out 
strongly  against  the  production  of  books  of 
this  kind,  mere  rc-hashes  of  previous 
authors’  work,  with  no  sifting  of  docu¬ 
ments,  no  weighing  of  authorities,  intended 
apparently  for  an  entirely  undiscriminating 
library  public,  supposed  to  be  more  avid 
of  “  chatter  about  Harriet,”  or  any  other 
celebrity,  than  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is. 
What  is  the  use  of  saying  that  Mirabeau 
said  this  or  that  but  probably  it  wasn’t  true 
because  he  was  a  liar,  yet  giving  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
statement  made?  Or  of  writing  a  historical 
sketch  of  a  great  figure  in  French  politics, 
without  any  indication,  except  a  couple  of 
sentences  in  a  so-called  ‘  Epilogue,’  of  his 
greatness?  Even  the  pathetic  story  of  the 
loved  and  forsaken  Sophie  de  Monnier  is 
told  as  if  it  were  a  penny  novelette. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  STUARTS, 
by  J.  Desmond  Gleeson.  Cecil  Palmer, 
ys.  6d.  net. 

There  ’  is  nothing  to  show  whether  Tke 
Tragedy  of  the  Stuarts  is,  or  is  not,  a  first  ‘ 
book,  but  it  is  a  vigorously  written  book, 
and  its  author,  as  the  motto  on  the  title-  ( 
page  shows,  has  a  proper  respect  for  his¬ 
tory.  Evidendy  he  (or  she?)  shares  Car-  " 
lyle’s  view  that  it  is  the  “  fit¬ 
test  study  ”  for  mankind  and  the  '  ^ 

one  which  “  includes  all  others,” 

and  would  not  subscribe  to  Mr.  Henry 
Ford’s  very  modern  dictum  that  “  history 
is  bunk.”  The  story  of  the  Stuarts  is  here 
taken  up  at  the  moment  when  James  V  of 
Scotland,  “  after  the  crushing  disaster  of 
Solway  Moss  .  .  .  crept  away  like  a 
wounded  animal  ”  and  but  litde  later, 
when  news  was  brought  to  him  that  the 
expected  heir  born  to  his  Queen,  was  but 
”  a  fair  daughter  ”  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall  and  died.  That  “  fair  daughter  ” 
became  the  ill-fated  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
who  died,  as  she  herself  claimed,  for  the 
Catholic  faith;  as  her  enemies  averred,  be¬ 
cause  she  had  plotted  for  the  overthrow  of 
a  Protestant  Queen.  The  tragedy  of  the 
later  Stuarts,  Kings  of  England,  consisted 
in  one  author’s  view  mainly  in  this,  that 
they  stood  for  the  Kingship  in  a  period 
when  the  authority  of  the  Crown  was  be¬ 
ing  undermined  by  the  growing  power  of 
the  great  families.  Monarchy  in  England 
was  being  replaced  by  an  aristocracy  which  , 
in  its  turn  was,  after  1832,  gradually  to 
give  place  to  democracy.  For  the  Stuarts,  I 
absolutist  by  temper  and  by  traditions,  | 
such  a  transition  could  not  but  spell 
tragedy.  The  scheme  of  the  book  is 
original,  and  the  writer  who  acknowledges 
a  debt  to  Mr.  Belloc  and  to  other  histor¬ 
ians,  has  handled  the  material  well.  The 
result  is  a  very  readable  account  in  small  j 
compass  of  a  stirring  period  in  English  1 
history.  But  it  would  have  been  better  to  j 
supply  a  full  list  of  authorities  consulted,  j 
Janet  E.  Courtney.  i 
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NHir  FICTION 

by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

Co.,”  by  Jean  Richard  Bloch. 
GoUancz.  8j.  6d. 

give  up  your  lovers,  by  Louis 
Golding.  Heinemann.  yj.  6d. 
the  good  soldier  SCHWEIK,  by 
Jaroslav  Hasck.  Heinemann.  los.  6d. 
CIMAROON,  by  Edna  Ferbcr.  Heine¬ 
mann.  'js.  6d. 

The  comprehensive  novelist  is  born,  not 
made,  and  one  cannot  argue  about  him. 
One  is  satisfied  and  grateful.  The  good 
novelists  who  fall  short  of  comprehensive¬ 
ness  have  more  arguable  stuff  in  them. 
What  is  at  the  root  of  their  failure  to  in¬ 
clude  in  their  range  mankind’s  over¬ 
whelming  preoccupations  with  love, 
money,  race,  religion,  and  disease,  which 
is  the  presence  of  death?  I  think  much 
of  their  failure  is  due  to  their  avoidance 
of  the  second  of  these  preoccupations,  for 
the  instinct  to  fill  the  purse  is  as  primitive 
and  as  fruitful  with  implication  as  the  in¬ 
stinct  to  fill  the  quiver;  indeed,  to  trans¬ 
pose  the  metaphor,  without  the  fight  of 
the  human  caterpillar  for  its  sustenance, 
the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star  becomes 
an  irrelevance.  It  is  for  the  novelist  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  souls  or  men.  Hamlet  is  not  less 
great,  nor  less  true,  because  we  are  kept  in 
ignorance  of  his  investments.  The 
aeatures  of  Balzac,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
made  true  and  great  for  us  as  much  by 
their  debts  and  dowries,  as  by  the  avidity 
of  their  passions.  His  people  are  not 
shadows  thrown  upon  a  screen;  they  are 
rooted  not  only  in  the  flesh  and  the  earth, 
but  in  their  affairs. 

One  is  excited  and  alarmed  to  find  that, 
according  to  certain  French  critics,  M. 
lean  Richard  Bloch  is  Balzac’s  legitimate 
living  heir.  His  book  has  undoubtedly 
a  certain  Balzacian  quality.  Like  Balzac 
he  is  interested  in  the  desire  for  money. 
He  understands  the  blood  and  business  of 
the  family  of  Alsatian  Jews  whose  fortunes 
make  his  book.  He  knows  how  men 
haggle  over  a  lease  and  contrive  to  meet  a 


THE  COMMUNIST 
MANIFESTO  OF  MARX 
AND  ENGELS 

ANNOTATED  BY 
PROFESSOR  D.  RYAZANOFF 

Translated  by  Eden  &  Cedar  Paul. 

“Not  the  least  useful  parts  of 
this  volume  are  the  long  appen¬ 
dices,  including  not  only  the 
authors’  prefaces  to  various  edi¬ 
tions,  but  a  long  article  printed 
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munist  Journal  of  September, 
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mortgage,  how  their  hearts  are  frightened 
and  exhilarated  by  their  own  astuteness. 
His  theme,  stripped  of  its  multiple  implica¬ 
tions — none  of  which  he  avoids — is  the 
struggle  of  a  family  of  Alsatian  Jews,  to 
install  their  clothmaking  business  in  France, 
in  the  midst  of  a  wealthy,  scornful,  estab¬ 
lished  town  of  Gentile  weavers.  M.  Bloch 
writes  himself  into  his  subject  in  a  mood 
of  revulsion  that  is  not  altogether  free 
from  the  distortions  of  melodrama.  The 
two  sons,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
story  are  seen  in  France  finding  a  derelict 
factory,  haggling  over  it,  buying  it  with 
terror  in  their  hearts,  crawl  like  grotesque 
magnified  insects  before  the  eyes.  And  this 
mood  persists  until  the  older  generation  des¬ 
cends  in  a  grim  and  absurd  caravan  from 
Alsace  to  take  charge  of  the  factory. 
After  this  M.  Bloch’s  mind  and  sympathy 
are  in  accord  and  command  the  progress  of 
the  Jews’  fortunes.  There  is  not  only  the 
passion  for  building  up  a  new  business  and 
for  fighting  overwhelming  debts.  There 
is  also  the  deep  passion  for  the  race  which 
abides  with  most  power  in  the  women,  and 
which  moves  dramatically  to  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  story  when  Josef,  one  of  the 
sons,  is  tempted  to  marry  a  Gentile.  M. 
Bloch’s  handling  of  this  episode  is  beyond 
all  praise.  The  underground  intriguing 
of  the  Jewish  women  has  an  unforgettable 
effect.  With  the  third  generation  M. 
Bloch  seems  less  successful  in  his  portrai¬ 
ture,  though  he  is  precise  in  his  selection 
of  types.  There  is  the  smart,  intellectual 
Jew,  a  swollen-headed,  assured  young  man 
with  a  clear  perception  of  the  main  chance. 
And  there  is  the  young  artistic  brotlier,  a 
child  of  morbid  precocity.  His  dialogue 
with  the  returned  Americanised  uncle  is 
the  one  unsatisfactory  episode  in  the  book, 
although  as  a  prophetic  essay  on  the  race 
it  is  immensely  interesting.  It  tends  to 
diminish  disappointingly  the  stature  of  the 
actors.  M.  Bloch’s  weakness  is  a  certain 
distorted  vagueness  in  which  his  whole 
creation  groaneth  too  much.  But  this 
apart,  he  has  written  a  magnificent  study 
of  the  drama  of  making  money  and  of  the 
grandeurs,  miseries  and  necessities  of  the 
Jewish  blood. 


Mr.  Golding  takes  for  his  whole  theme 
what  was  but  an  interval  of  spiritual  nos¬ 
talgia  in  M.  Bloch’s  crowded  pages.  Again 
we  have  the  conflict  in  spirit  and  society 
when  Jew  loves  Gentile.  Mr.  Golding 
treats  it  with  sobriety  and  reserve.  Phillip 
Massel  is  the  son  of  a  devout  Jewish  fatha. 
They  are  poor.  The  term  “  dirty  Jew  ” 
might  apply  to  them,  but  this  prejudice  is 
set  aside  impulsively  by  Mrs.  Manning,  her 
son  and  her  daughter,  who  befriend  the 
boy.  It  is  irritating  not  to  be  able  to 
“  place  ”  an  author’s  characters;  Mrs. 
Manning  and  her  family  waver  unsteadily 
over  their  north  of  England  setting  like 
descending  angels  who  have  not  decided 
between  the  soul  and  the  body.  One  does 
not  know  “  who  ”  they  are.  The  merit  of 
the  book  lies  in  its  presentation  of  Mrs. 
Manning’s  tenderness  for  the  young  Jew, 
and  her  daughter’s  gradual  awakening 
from  the  religious  yearnings  of  adolescence 
to  a  love  that  is  hedged  with  intangible 
racial  prohibitions.  The  story  steps  into 
tragedy  before  emerging  into  a  perfectly 
natural  reunion.  There  is  at  once  an 
ordinariness,  an  insipidity,  and  a  delicacy 
about  Mr.  Golding’s  book.  Of  Ruth  Man¬ 
ning,  for  instance,  one  is  inclined  to  say, 
“Out  of  The  Cradle  Song  into  here.” 
But  Give  up  Your  Lovers  is  an  appreci¬ 
able  piece  of  work  and  is  free  from  Mr. 
Golding’s  earlier  affectations. 

Miss  Ferber  has  written  a  novel  without 
rhythm.  No  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
characters  in  the  first  few  excellent  chapters 
should  persist  to  the  end,  for  their  life  is  a 
gradual  diminuendo  from  artistic  reality. 
However,  those  who  can  disperse  with  the 
characters  and  satisfy  themselves  with  a 
vivid  chronicle  of  the  growth  of  a  one-horse 
pioneer  settlement,  with  an  atmosphere  of 
guerilla  ambush,  to  law,  order  and  pros¬ 
perity,  will  be  gready  entertained.  Miss 
Ferber’s  picture  of  the  opening  up  of  the 
American  South  West  is  brilliant  and  excit¬ 
ing  and  she  knows  accurately  the  stages  of 
the  border  town’s  development.  The  Byron- 
esque  and  eloquent  charlatan  who  is  her 
central  character  is  a  romantic  figure,  with 
his  suggestion  of  Indian  blood,  his  aston¬ 
ishing  newspaper,  his  six-shooter  preach- 
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iug,  and  his  hatred  of  settled  society,  but  he  creation;  and  when  he  bores  one  to-day  he 

is  real  only  by  fits  and  starts.  He  jumps  will  amuse  one  to-morrow. 

tlirough  Ae  pages  ungoverned  by  any  V.  S.  Pritchett. 

strong  enough  artistic  purpose,  like  a  jump-  ===z==z== 

ing  cracker.  His  wife,  pretty,  frail,  disap-  MEN,  by  Karen  Bramson.  Chapman  and 

pving,  and  destined  to  become  resolute  and  Hall.  yj.  6d. 

soundly  practical,  suffers  ultimately  fro™  Karen  Bramson's  thesis  is  the  reverse  of 

the  necessity  of  proving  Miss  Ferber  s  thesis  Prince  Kropotkin’s  in  Mutual  Aid,  for  she 

that  it  was  the  women  who  built  the  new  contends  that  “  whenever  two  men  come  to- 

states.  This  lady  gets  into  the  public  life  gether,  the  one  is  in  the  other’s  way.  .  .  . 

of  the  town  and  becomes  that  supreme  bore  Hatred  among  men  is  therefore  a  neces- 

_die  American  woman  politician.  She  is  ^  »  por  such  men  as  her  hero,  Erik 

the  story  s  portent  but  not  an  aesthetic  Brandt,  who  in  spite  of  lofty  pretensions  to 
one.  Between  the  ^o  chief  figures  and  service  of  humanity  rarely  thinks  of 

the  chronicle  there  is  no  persistent  com-  anyone  but  himself  until  too  late,  this  is 

munication  of  life,  with  the  result  that  perhaps  true.  A  certain  sincerity  behind 

Cimaroon  is  like  a  rich  cake  that  has  sunk  writing  carries  one  along  through  the 

sadly  in  the  middle.  generalized  descriptions  of  Brandt’s  child- 

Schweik  is  a  robust  and  hairy  delight,  hood,  his  travels,  his  ambitions  and  his 

He  has  been  compared  to  Bairnsfather’s  loves;  but  the  percentage  of  exclamation 

“Old  Bill,”  but  he  is  much  greater  than  marks  and  suspensory  dots  to  the  square 

that.  Had  there  been  a  Don  Quixote  in  inch  is  too  high  to  be  comfortable. 

Mr.  Hasek’s  book,  this  scuffling,  malinger-  Phyllis  Bentley. 

ing,  shrewd  and  insanely  inncKent  creature, 
the  embodiment  of  all  the  malice  of  the 
Czech  people,  might  have  been  ennobled 
to  the  succession  of  Sancho  Panza.  This 
is  a  war  book,  but  its  scene  is  well,  oh,  very 
well  behind  the  lines!  Schweik’s  main 
ambition  is  to  avoid  active  serv’ice  in  the 
Austrian  army,  and  the  course  of  his  absurd 
misadventures  is  vicious  satire  on  the  Haps- 
burg  regime.  They  have  a  ripe  Stilton 
flavour.  Schweik  was  declared  insane  by 
a  medical  board  because  he  cried  out  whole¬ 
heartedly  “Long  live  the  Emperor  Francis 
losephl”  He  saw  nothing  but  kindness 
in  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies.  He  dis¬ 
concerted  his  torturers  by  thanking  them. 

He  declared  that  lunatic  asylums  were  the 
freest  places  on  earth  because  a  man  might 
crawl  about  on  all  fours,  roar  like  a  lion, 
bray  like  an  ass,  and  commit  any  absurdity 
he  wished,  without  hindrance.  Occasion¬ 
ally  Mr.  Hasek’s  political  feelings  get  the 
better  of  the  artist  and  strip  themselves  of 
their  clownish  garments,  and  the  book  has 
iti  longueurs.  But  no  one  who  hungers 
for  the  picaresque  novel  in  its  natural  state 
and  rid  of  all  gcxxl  companionable  gentility, 
should  miss  Schweik.  He  is  a  magnificent 
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PEACE,  by  Arne  Garborg.  Translated 
by  Phillip  Dean  Carlcton.  Allen  and 
Unwin,  •js.  6d. 

Novels  of  peasant  life  are  usually  written 
in  one  of  two  moods — black  depression  or 
rough  bucolic  humour.  In  either  case  the 
author  is  probably  miles  away  from  his 
characters,  and  his  chief  difficulty  will  be 
to  write  imaginatively  about  people  who 
are  for  the  most  part  inarticulate.  Peace 
belongs  to  the  first  type  of  novel.  The  hero, 
a  Norwegian  farmer,  is  an  Old  Testament 
figure  of  wrath  and  judgment.  He  gets 
fuddled  at  a  village  wedding  and  wakes  up 
the  next  day  to  the  enormity  of  his  sins : 
he  must  become  a  Christian.  This  means 
that  he  ill-treats  his  wife  and  brings  beggars 
into  the  house,  thrashes  his  son  and  fawns 
on  a  stray  gipsy  boy — a  convert,  a  “  Jesus 
child,”  as  he  calls  him.  From  that  point 
Enok  ceases  to  be  a  human  being  and  is 
rather  a  battle-ground  of  conflict  between 
gods  and  devils;  the  gods  almost  as  black 
as  the  devils.  In  moments  of  sanity  he 
returns  to  the  presence  of  his  dying  wife, 
his  rebellious  son  and  a  farm  ruined  by 
neglect.  Then  the  storm  blots  out  every¬ 
thing  again.  Enok  ends  by  killing  himself. 
Peace  is  a  powerful  though  monotonous 
book.  At  times  it  even  arouses  sympathy 
for  the  mad,  stricken  Enok.  The  transla¬ 
tion  is  ungainly. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 


THE  STRANGER :  An  Adventure 
among  the  English,  by  Godfrey  Elton. 
Constable,  yr.  6d. 

This  is  a  graceful  story  with  a  slight  Mere- 
dithian  flavour.  Lydia  is  the  ”  dainty 
rogue,”  and  the  main  achievement  of  the 
book  is  that  she  keeps  her  elusiveness  to  the 
end.  The  other  characters  are  a  caddish 
brother  ;  Rodney,  a  supposedly  un-English 
hero  who  was  brought  up  abroad;  and  the 
son  of  the  village  shoemaker.  The  novel  is 
a  series  of  variations  on  these  four  charac¬ 
ters  growing  up,  rather  conflictingly,  to¬ 
gether;  their  relations  are  delicately  and 
convincingly  developed.  The  revelation  01^ 

•  1- 


the  last  page  that  Rodney,  the  “  strange," 
is  actually  one  of  the  most  English  people 
we  have  ever  met  is  not  such  slick  senti¬ 
ment  as  it  sounds.  Also  it  gives  Mr.  Elton 
the  chance  of  gently  satirizing  an  English 
country  house  and  the  conversadon  Aat 
goes  on  in  it. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 


TALES  TOLD  BY  SIMPSON,  by  May 

Sinclair.  Hutchinson,  js.  6d. 

Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  Boswell,  in  con 
versation  expressed  his  meaning  with  such 
perspicuity  and  construedve  skill  that  his 
sentences  might  have  been  all  printed  with 
out  any  correction :  he  conversed  with  his 
friends  in  much  the  same  architectural 
periods  as  he  wrote  for  the  world  at  large,, 
with  the  same  accuracy  and  formality  of 
expression.  In  Miss  Sinclair’s  new  book 
we  have  the  opposite  process — a  book  in  die 
disjointed  style  of  modern  corivcrsari<>n. 
These  Tales  Told  by  Simpson  are  prtH 
to  US  as  Simpson  presumably  told  them; 
and  his  style  which,  having  no  place  f»r 
conjunctions,  is  given  an  air  of  breathiCSj 
haste,  becomes  a  trifle  fadguing  in  a  bock 
of  three  hundred  pages.  But  in  spite  of 
this  and  of  a  certain  monotony  of  concep- 
don  these  stories  give  a  vivid  enough 
picture  of  the  semi-ardsdc,  semi-intellectui 
world  in  which  Simpson  moved. 

We  have  come  to  expect  from  Miss  Sia- 
clair  a  sureness  of  touch  in  portraying 
character — an  insight  into  human  nature, 
by  which  she  can  transform  a  name  into  a 
living  person  in  two  or  three  revealing  sen¬ 
tences.  This  faculty  for  conveying  indi¬ 
viduality  in  a  word  or  a  gesture  enables  her 
to  introduce  an  amazing  number  and 
variety  of  characters  into  these  thirteen  nar¬ 
ratives — and  yet  never  to  bewilder  the 
reader  by  overcrowding  her  canvas.  The 
stories  are  well  thought  out  and  executed 
with  evident  sincerity.  If  this  volume  ^ 
does  little  to  enhance  Miss  Sinclair’s  repuli-  < 
don,  it  is  in  the  authendc  vein  and  will  be  1 
welcomed  by  the  muldtude  of  her  admiral  ^ 

'  Helen  Gossi.  j 


